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DEDICATION 


This Book IS affectionately dedicated to tveo 
persons, very dear to me uho were deeply interested 
m India. 

One, my beloved Sister. Harriet Sunderland 
Clough, who for (Tiar>y years xnas a Teacher and 
Missionary m India and who at her death was 
loved and mourned by hundreds whom she had 
taught and to «hom she had ministered 

The other, my beloved Daughter, Florence 
Sunderland, who travelled with me widely in 
India, who had man) dear friends there, and whose 
earnest desire for Indias Freedom has been a 
constant inspiration to me m xtntiny these chapters 



He who ruleth high and wise 
Nor falters m his plan 
^ill take the stars out of the sktes 
Ere Freedom out of Man 

— Emnsov 
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THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOOK 

The central contentioD of the following pages 


1 That no nation his i n'^ht to rule “mother 
therefore Great Bntam 1 ^ no ncht to mle India. 

2 That Bnt}«;h rule m India i** tmjn'it tvran 
nic*:! and highly evil in its effects on the Indian 
people (a_ that of anv foreign Government mn t 
be) 

3 That for a great civilized nation anvwhere 
m the world to he held in forced bondage bv 
mother nation as Indii i& held in forced bondage 
by Bnt'un a enme a'mn t hnmanitv and 
menace to the world « freedom and pc^ce and 
therefore should le condemnea hv all niton 

4 Th'’t the Indian people who ruled them elve 
lor 3000 Tears ma^mg their cat n one of the 
greatest and mo t infloental in the world, are 
ahnrdantly competent to rule then, elves to-dav 

o That if m anv re pect tbi^v are incompetent 
to rule them elves now tie Bnt n are re ponsible 
~it IS tlie remit of Bntam s enme cf conquenn*’ 
them and bolding tbein in bondage therefore the 
remedy is the cessation of the bondage and their 
rc'tor'ton tn freedom. 

fi That the Indian people cm mle themselvc' 
f r better than tbc Bntjsh (or nv otl er trarsient 
foreigners) can, and for the followin'* four 
reasons 

(1) The Indian people me the equal in natural 
intellectual abilitv and in moral character of th^^ 
Bnti h or anv Furopean nafaon 

(2) Thpv are i»Ov.e“-.ors of a civilization and of 
" cnlture far older md in som“ respects higher 
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thsm that of Groat Britain or an> other “Westera 
nation 

<3J Incba is the own country of the Indian 
people, la which they hare always lived, therefore 
their knowledge of India — its ciTiliaations, its msti- 
tution<5, and its needs — ^ij> incomparably greater than 
that pas‘-essed by the British or any other foreigrn 
•transventa , which means that they c^n rule India 
T\ith va'^tly greater inteUigcnco than the British or 
any other foreigners can possibly do it 

(4) The fact that India is the owa country of the 
Indiatk people makes it memtable that, if they 
ruled the country, they wyuU do it pnmanly in 
the interest of India, pnmarily for tJie benefit of 
India, as every country m the world ought to be 
ruled in the mterebt of its own people and not 
that of foreigners, whereas, the British, because 
they are foreign and their interests are foreign, in 
the very nature of things baie alwajs ruled India 
are rnling it to-day, and so long as tbej hold it 
in forced bondage iltvays must rule it, primarily 
for tlie benefit, not of India, but of thoir own 
foreign nation, Great Britain, which ha'^ always 
been, and as long as it lasts must continue to be 
an unparallekd wrong and disaster to the Indian 
people- 

The grounds for these contentions are stated m 
the followmg page^ 



FORE^VOR^ 


In this Twentieth CentuiT “iftei Chiist ought 
anj mtion in the woild to ht held m subjection 
bv foreign hasonets-* Thni ought gi eat hi tone 
India to be so held 

Tost what IS Indn 

Is it a nation of bnbanm <i enii baihainns 
as man} seem to thinL •* Is it \ nation of litth 
importance •' Has it eacr been anythin*^ oi dom 
inythiiig of sufficient interest to mankind o that 
an} bod} need can whcthci it is fm 1 1 sIim ■’ Let 
Us see 

India Is tlic second large t nition m tin «oild 
containing a population ot time hiindicd and 
tnonty millions more than « ne si\th < f the i ntin 
human race 

India is the olde t nation in tin world going 
hick for its ougin mere than thrcf thousand 
}ears 

India Is a lughh civilized nation — a nation 
vrluch doTcloped a high culture much earlier than 
an} nation of Europe and has nevci lost it 

India Is a nation a lirge pirt of whose ptoph 
arc Anans that is belong to the same great raci 
with the Greeks the Romans the Geimans thi 
Lngli h and our«ches 

India contiibutcd cnomiousl> to tlie advance 
ment of civilization bv givinc to the world it 
iinnuuscl} important decimal s} 5 >tem or so-calhd 
Vrahic notation which is the foundation ot modem 
in ithomatics and much modem scicnc 

India eirl} created the beginnings of nearh 
il! of th sciences somt of which lie carrifd 
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ioiwartl to lemaiLable ot deielopment'f 

thu*: leading the world Tivda^, notwiths'tandiog 
her subject condition, '-lie po-.^essCN scieiiti''t> of 
eminence 

India ha^ rieated and to-daj aiclu- 

tectuTC equal to the tne^t produced b> Greece, 

,t.s witnc'-s the Pearl Mo-^ue. tlie Kntab Mmar and 
tile Kojal Pilace of Delhi <iud the Tij Hahal 
of Agra, the Jam Tteraple^ at Abu, the xocV.-cut 
rcrapl&i at Ellora, the PaKcc at Deeg in Rajptitana, 
the Great Yishmi Temple .it bjiiangam and the 
greit Pagoda at Tanjore 

If ne may credit the judgment of Mr H G 
Well- India has given the world two of jU i.uc 
greatest men of all time — Buddha and the Emperor 
Asoka the Great If we miy trust the judgment 
widolj held in America and Europe the two 
most eminent meu in the world to-daj, the fso 
men most widely known and honored among all 
oiviUzod nations at the piesont time, are sons of 
India, namelj, Rabmdranitli Tagore and ‘Mahatma’ 
Gandhi 

India hns produced great literature, gieat ntt% 
great philosophical sj^tonis, great roUgions, and 
great men in esery department ot life,— rulers 
statesmen, haancier®, «>cfiol8rs, poets, generals' 
colonizers ship builders, «itvUed artisan'?, and crafts- 
men of crerj kind agricultunsts, mdustnal organi- 
zers. and leaden, in far-readimg trade and commerce 
by land .and aea 

For 2 500 >ears. India has been prc-eminentlv 
the intellectual and ^plntuaI teacher of A«;ia, which 
means, of half the human taco. 

For 2,'iOO yean, before tho British camo on 
the scene and robbed her of her freedom, India 
. was >!cU-rubng. and one of tlw most induential and 
dluatnous nations of tho vrorld 

Such n mUon i- India. Should such a nation 
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1)0 hpld !ix bcmdasf* tlu* '•word of foioigun'- ' 
Plas not •'ucli a nation a nght tu lihertj. to 
self-gox emraent, to a placo among the gieat nations 
of mankind •' 

T xer>' much d«M)t not to be misunderstood 
.Is to nn niotiM* in iviiting this liook Let no 
one sf\\, oi for a monnmt belies e. that the book 
me.itts oumits to (neat Biitam It means nothing of 
the kind, any more than pleas foi freedom of the 
slasp in the old dass of Amencan slavers meant 
enraits to the Ammcan nation nhich permitted 
slascn 1 speak ser> plainly , but in eierythuig 
I rndeaxoi to be cimdid and fan and to treat ssith 
lespoct and coui’ti‘sv those nlm hold viens dvffeient 
ftom ms osrn I su some things whicli ssmpa* 
thizers sntli Biitish nilc in Indn svjl) doubtless 
deem spsere, an<I peihaps esm K'Pnt But I do 
not tlunk them severe in an\ otlier sense than 
that m ssinch a surgeon is sesiie who probts a 
wound with a vitss to it' <un I am in no s-ense 
wliatesei Engl.ind s foe oi ilhivisher TVliat I 
adsocatefoi India I beLese to he tor England s good 
as well a.s tor India s 1 w.mt no wrong done to 
England, in ronnection with India or .\n\ whore 
ilso But I also want England to d\» nu wrong 
In Indiu, ortlirough India to the world 

I would like .ils>i) to make clear at the outset, 
lliat I am far from condemning all EnglisJimen, oi 
Englishmen indiscnminatel}. on account of England s 
great wrong of holding India m bondage ^VTule I 
belies e tint many Englishmen are «onou«;ly 
blaniewortlij , I ghdis recognise tint mans arc not 
The plain f ict i«, there are two Englands, just as 
there are two Americas One of the Englands — that 
which I like to think of as the (riir one — believes 
iti justice and freedom, not mily at home but 
rsfrswhcro cKe Tins is the England of Magna 
t Inrta of ^liltun and Psm and Hampden, of 
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fvtt as\d Fon. AQd Bv«l>v in ITTU nhpw dcmand- 
td jwstico for thf' Ameiiean Oolonips , of Burko 
aad SUciidaii Jii (onnectioii witU the tital <'f 
Wanen Ha‘«tui»-., iilien tbej demanded ju'^tice 
foi India, the England tkat aholisUrHl lU s-laic tradi'- 
in 1S07 and slaierv in all Bntish dominion'? i» 
IS33 tlu England ol tlie Reform BiU^ , the 
En^iland of =;ucii friend-* of India a--' Cobden and 
Blight, Loid Rtpon, MaiT Carpcntei, Piote'-sor 
Fawcett, Charles BradlaugJi. A O Hume, Kir William 
Wedderboni, iSii Henry Cotton, and many otliei'* 
in the pisl , and m.uiv fo-day, both inside and 
outside of Paibiment (.md itarticul.nl\ the L-ibor 
I’.nrty) 

TIus England I honor and loie This is tlie 
EngUnd that the world honors, and that lias made 
the name of Rnkmi great If this England had 
been m power Ladu would tve\ei have been 
coiiqueicd and reduced to bondage , bnt irouUl 
have been dealt witli lu&tlj, befriended, find 
helped to rise in freedom to on influential ’ placi 
in the M orld lil e that of Japan I bar o u ntten 
fier> woid of tins book in earnest 'Vmpathj uitli 
wbat 1 believe the piinciplos of tins true and 
nobler Eugluud 

There is miieli reason to belicir* tint this 
EngUnd, if in power to-da>. bj olTturg to the 
Indian people promptlj. generously, courageousI>. 
hrmcstly, in absoUito good taitli, freedom and self- 
goieriiment undci Dominion Status’ like that 
of Canada and Australia, eonld retain Indti as 
a contented (and. of course, inimeiiselj. unpoi-tanf) 
member of the IJntish Fmpiiv 

■Unfoi-tunatclv, there is nnoUtci liigUmd lln- 
wdling as one may Ik* to confess it, oi to bme it 
su. there i- an Euglaivd whose uleds and pobtienl 
principles nn* almost the eract opposite of thos», 
pi't dcsenlicd U is the Fngliind wliirli fouclit 
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.lijaiiist Chart.i , which i«tu«.(.tl Uy ^i\( 

jusbco and freedom to the American I olonics 
m 177G, which has coirstantly allie<I itself with 
mditaiism and imptriali'.m winch two 

wars to force opnim on China, whicli lom? held 
Ireland in hondj^e , which oppij^ed .dl efiui-ts 
to aboiiNli the vla\ e trade and slaxory , which ha> 
ojjpn'jed practicallj’ all |>olitic.il and sonal icfomis 
III England, .ind which to-da\, w-hile gning piofust 
pioraiscs to India of pots of golu at the end of a 
rainbow, tlirusU into piison without tTi<d Indian 
leaders who agitate foi freedom and gives no 
,is>'U\’imce of ,inv re.d intention ot fvei loo-vpnmg 
its iron gijp upon what King <»eoige rails 
Induan Empire 

This England I do not lo't oi lioiioj It is 
solely against this r>\il. and as 1 Indjen daiigeious 
England, that any hos^ity oi mtuism found in 
the following pages i<5 dirvctiHl 

In my judgment, t’us England, unless IkM \n 
ilicfk will create irreparable hostilitv between tin 
Indian people and <ireat Biitain .ind tliiis niaki 
Indn .1 smouldering volc.ani) of unrest, certiin m 
no disbint day to burst into an * niptum of the most 
il ingcrous possible chaiactei 

In otliei words, I brdiex that this impeiiali'tu, 
miglit-mvikcsrnght England. »t Vept in power, will 
as ecrtimlv lose India to IJritun is the using of 
tlio sun The men at this England s hi .id are the 
liOiil \orths of our lime who are driving Indii 
to revolution, just .vs Lonl Vorth and (ienrge 111 
m 1770 iIkivc the AmiTiean Colonies to Revolution 
And India s revolution, it it comes, will be 
sj mpithizr d with bv all Asia and bv .all intelligent 
lev I IN of Idiertj in the intin* world And then* 
will hi' 110 possibilitj Ilf Its being jnit down 
India will emerge .i fn*r«. mdependint anil gteit 
n itioii wholly indi p< nrlent of Ilntaiu 
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iSometlujig ought to bt suti Jioic rpgaiding iu> 
qualifications foi uTiting about India Havt I 
‘sufficient knouJedgo of the subject to nnVe ni> 
book \soi'th> of the attention of intelligent readers * 
A'^ a partial answer I \eHt\iie to submit tfu 
followmg peiNoiiftl statements 

I lia\c bcPTi liecplj latciestod iti India thinn? 'll! 
inj adult life Th it inhncst began iii mj bo\liooti as 
tlie icsult ol leading "ind lieinng nuicli about 
Indim Missions and becoming ‘icqtnmtcd with two 
leturiit'd nussiooaries Earlv the ditani look 
possession of mi wind of becoming a misMonar> 
myself This dieam was constantly nilh mi m 
college and, tUcologic-U i^enunao tmt n\y stmbe- 
ind raiding were shaped htgeli mth i iicn to 
ft Ilf in Tudia My sistei nevt m age ti m\ tlf 
•went tlicie as « mission'll i e did mi coUegt*- 
iinte *ind denre^st tnend 

As for nn tliought clnngtd mil 1 

cho'se 1 diffeieut calling Unt nn deep mten t in 
India did not nano and his nciei waned Foi 
more thau fortj jeiis / fiire been i constant 
student of Jndia s gieit icbgmns Jim <.vtcnsiw 
htemtuie liar iilulo-iophie hei remaikable ii+ 
hei long history and nboic all hir pitssmg nnJ 
iitM prc'scnt day social ntiil poMtciI jiioblonis 

Ott account of mi Vnowu long timt» intcti st 
in Indian inatteis in 1 Ira's lent hv tin 

British National Umtanan A‘=sociatiori oii i hpccial 
comnii'ision to Indn to studi the irligious social 
educational incl olhci conditions ot tlic Indian 
people and niaVi on cxtcndul ujiort upm tin 
same in London on niy return In 101^14 j 
was sent again, on -j siinihl ts nimission In t!» 
joint ajpointmcnt of tin UntisJi ITiiitainn Asso 
cntioii Sind the Amciicm Unitaiiaii Association 
Til piospcuting Ifn inquiries nml iiifonmii^* tl 
dtitifs of thfs.( two coniinissimi I tnmllid ui 
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India more than 13 000 mile^ mi>-siouaneN 

gOTemment o&cialN English bu«me-'S men and 
prominent Indian^, 'speahmg m neatly ail the more 
important citieN and bolding conferences with 
Indian leadei'- of aU rcbgious and pobtical parties 
l^or were mv investigations cnnhiied to cibes 
On the contran, 1 took pain's to prosecute ni\ 
inquiries in nunj smaller towns .mil villages 
spending wieks travelling on horseback born ullage 
to village in remote conntn places where no 
Amenean had eiei before been seen B\ thesi* 
means I was able as few foreigners ha\ e been to 
eome into direct contact with all classes and «hidi 
India s problems from the side of the people thera- 
schcs {IS well ji-s from the side of fneat Britain 
.«nd thus find out first hand tin ictual conditions 
existing m the land 

I was fortunate in boine abl»* to attend two 
annual sessions of the Indian National Congress 
the Indian National 'sotnl Conference and the All 
Indn Theistic Conference— sppaLang at the first 
two named and speaking .ind presiding at tlie la*t, 
.and, what wa.s \tn important, forming .acqoain* 
tanecs at these great pathenogs with pohtical 
haders, lendei's of social reform and Brabmo and 
Arya Simaj and otbn Tlicistic leader- fioni .all 
parts of Indi i 

^\hllc in India 1 Iwcann detpli intirested in 
the important ]iciiodjcal press which 1 found 
there — dailies, •weeklies, and monthlies — -nme of 
which quite surprised nie hi their great evcellence 
These pcnodiciU I rc.id extensnelv during both 
Msits , and ever smee i-eturninir homo from m\ 
hfst \isit m is ‘)0 1 hjni b'H'n a legular subs- 
criber to. and reader of nt'cr fewer than se\en of 
thosf published in C.ilcutl u Borabai Madras Poona 
I/ihtre and lllahahad Thus durmp all these years 
I hni b*s>n nbb to kc<ii in ilm«>st .ts (]o>i touch 
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to ^thp^o'' rooding aljont India boon confined 

c“riodt,t “r “">1 ■mportant 

p riodicals , thero havp bonks nf 

wftfi"^nol J“'*f ” (particulariy booU 

PuWt&hed in question*!) 

past thirty \ tm 5 America withm tho 

myself the dnH ’ imposed upon 

rJGmV plco^urel of 

most unporLint of all dnnne thp 

sVbTtj s°ct 

extended Torenord" of the hrst, ind 'e 
m other nays, and when lie rcSi,'pd''‘7°'> V"' 
becoming cditoi of the montldy lb,„,7i ‘ 
lie had established in ffeav York ^ ^»din, ovhicli 
In conclusion, it juni not be .«,f r ■ 
add tliat I haie leetnied somo^,,,. orlm ' *" 
this eountiy and Canada on Indii 
Art, Literntiiio, ^oclnl Pioblems and 
SeIMjnIe Also I hare wntt™ 7urlf S'r""t„,,,^ ■■ 
periodicals , auil t«o book*! from imbu*’ 

hc<i>n published in India 


rndiaii 

pen ba\ c 



INDIA IN BONDAGE: 

HER RIGHT TO FREEDOM 

I iiArrKu \ 

A VISIT TO INDIA '4«7HAT BRITISH 
RULE MEANS 

INTRODUCTORY 
Til*' itTn>r»>v'.|Oi) »s w irttKjux ,id jii Ap^miia 

Bnti'-h rul( in Inili.i li<i> been aotl ]>>. ,i 
Kreat nnii .ilnio^t Mnqualih**d cnod 'I hi 
thpmsf‘lre> tin of 'pomtuii? T\it]i pndr fo 

Khat th(‘% I laim to lia\« done and to hi tlouix 
for tho b( nrftt of tlio Indian people What 
knowlodgp «• li.n» in Amoiin.i regarding tin 
matter, c«inii‘> .dmo-'t ntiolh from linti"!! Mjnrrc'. 
and hoiKO tho majority of U'' do not '.u-poit tli.it 
IhoiT I', aiiotlun ‘•ido to tin '■loiv But tin linban 
fH'ople rlaini »m *.inirNth claim that thou 
I' anothti '■ido, which f.iil to jiroie .1 

di'illn'.iniimfnt to all who U.un tho truth aliout it 
tliinng tho daA> of < hattcl-''hi cr\ in tin* 
t'OiiUuni Mntov. oI th« \minran Union, -o lung a.-, 
Uu> world knew of «UMr» onh through tht 
n pn-vontation-s of it givin 1 >N ttu* -laNc-hoWi r-. tin 
imprp^iou wa-> common that '■laMTj wa-s .1 
iR'nificont iiotitution It wav not until tho v.U\(v, 
iMnii'iho^ Ir gan to tuul t mui* ami tin "-unsl 
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in&titution came to bp drsoiitietl from t}ip 'stand- 
point of tlio bondni.in, thit iN iial ohiuacter began 
to be understood 

T 

"W liat in na.lit\. doe- IhitJbh inli in Jinln 
menn, — not tioin tlie stuidpoint of ttip British 
Goremmout r\lncb gets such grert pobtipol prestige 
fiom the liolding of this vast Asiatic depeii* 
denej , not as it is soon In the anin of Bntis]i 
oflPicials. in India who dome then bung and then 
wealth fiom British economic domination there, 
but uhat doe^ it mean as ovpcrienceii li'^ the 
'.120 milbons of Indian people, who are not b.n- 
banans or*‘lialf civilized' a« manv seem to suppose, 
hut people vslio represent an ancient and Jngh cni- 
lizrtion, vlio Os a nation have Ind a long ami jnoud 
p.ist, but vlio inoLc tlian ,r conturj and n half ago 
were eoiiquoied bj foicc of arms and by comiiipr- 
cial and diplomatic diiplicitr, and have bttn held in 
subjection over since bv a toioign power ■' 

Ever since Edmund Bui kc !> famous irupcaLlmicnt 
of ^Yalren Hastings foi liu, misdeeds iii Iijcli.i, theie 
have not been wanting Englishmen, both m Indir 
and at home, who have seen and dcploicd, nnd to 
some extent jioiuted out, vvbat Ihcv huo bebeved 
vei> seiion"" wTongs conncctoil with ttir BntisJi 
rule of the Indim people Yalurallj such utt<i- 
auccs have been unpopular in England, .and iuvt 
been ‘‘liiislieJ up’ as much ns possjjjJc Jt not 
been iiiieominon to denounce such phin spc-.ikmgas 
unpatriotic niul tinitorous However, fn-e spe<cii 
lias not Vietii wholly suppressed A great body of 
tcstmioin his been accumuhted botli in England 
nnd Indn showing tint the results of foteigri con- 
quest and foreign nile in this mstinco have not 
been cssontiall) diffircnt fi-oni n*siilts of surli fon- 
ijiH-st ind mb' ivcjvwImiv clsi Tins ,.r th.q 
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foieipn (lonunahon ma\ be a bttle more oi a littie 
les> uitelliRont beie oi cruel tliere, but in e'eiy case 
and in erv countrj aad age itt. e^'Sential nahire is 
the ‘•ame It is founded on force and uot on justice 
Its ifsult IS cei’tain to be deep and mdespiead injury 
to thoi.0 robbed of ttieir freedom and then iigbts, 
and in the end to those who do the lobbing. as well 
The rule of am pe*kp)e b\ the sword of a foreign 
tonqneior is n]wa\s a bittei thing to those who 
feel the swoid’a pitdessedge wliate'pi it ma\ be to 
those T\ho hold the hilt <»f tlie swor<l But it is 
ivorsp tlian bitter , it is demoralizing, degeiieiating 
destinctixf to the (haracUi of those held ni subjei- 
tion It tend-, to d<.-stio\ then se)f-j aspect, tlieir 
ponei of initiatiM, tlieu pouej of self-dnertion, to 
onsite a sla\e-psvcholocv and lob them of all hope 
.ind meentni in bt* Injun of this kind is tin 
deepest that c.in he uiflictiil upon bum.initi 

il 

Iti iindeiNt.uid fiilh th< gnat jnohlnn reiibont- 
ing the people of India to-da%. we must han 
iharU in mind the exact lelation bfb\fen India 
and England India is .1 “dependtnc\ not a 
(olonx (irrat Untain has heth colonirs and depen- 
tUncus- and mun persons suppose thim to bo 
identieaL But thex are not neeis-sanh so Colo- 
nies mas U* si If-ruhng — ^i\ of those connerted 
VMlh tin Bntish Empire ait iianiels Canada. 
AU'tralio. Nev. Zealand "outh Atnca Aewfoundland, 
and the Iiist\ stab But otlur Bnti'li <ol<i- 
luts an' net self-rulmg These an- dtptndfncies 
\s alieadt saul, liidu is a deiK'Hih iiev 

.\s the reNiilt of a piettt wiih aequdiutamt lu 
Inelaiul and a nstdenrr t»f scinu M-irs m (’auatLx. 
I am disposed tn lalie\« tint non Ian in the 
"orld (III Im found g«»\» nitn» Ills tint .m inon 
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ine, that mojp full> eraboclv the infellii^ent Mill of 
then people, 01 that bcttei sene then people’'^ 
many-'sided j-nbexc^at^ .md -wants than thiy-e of tlic 
self-nilmfT columeN »»i ‘dnmmioiw ' of Cxreflt 
Britain 1 »!o not veo hut that the-o are in every 
«-SNential na\ a-- fiee .i'. if tliev xvcie full lepiiblics- 
Brobahh tJie\ an not an> nioie tree tlian the 
people of the Unitetl States hut it i** no evaggern- 
tion to sa^ that thev are es-%entiallv as five The 
Nonnectvou of most of them vMth England, their 
mothcr-countrs, i'. not one ot coeicion but of 
choice. It Us ono oi revorenee and .ifTection Tlnit 
the British OoNcmment a>.sntPs such liberty m 
eien n part nt its colonics js .1 niattei for congratu- 
lation and honorable pndi 'JV. tins t\t<>nt it 
stands on a nioinl elevation equal, it not suponor, 
to that of anv goaemmont in the woiUl 

But turn non fiom Biitams Jhj colonies to 
her dependencies Ilcie \\o tmd soraetiung foi 
which theie doo'? not seem to bi .mj natur J place 
.imoTifi British poLiticnl institabons Britons enU 
their tlag the tlug of fmalom 'liuv spe ik of the 
Itnlisli Constitution. I irgcOi iinviTitti n thoiigii it is. 
,!s n constitution that gu irantecs fmdom to c'vcrv 
Bntish subject in the world Mmjjm ( imrUi 
ineuit stlf-pOMrnnient for ttio FngL>,li jieople 
Cromwell wrote tm the statute hooks of ti,,-, j-^ngbsh 
Parliament "All justpowtrs uniter Ucicl are domed 
fioni tlin consent of the jMople Sinre Croraweirs 
«la>,this princijilc ha-s ljc» n fund nnent U, contra] 
undisputed, in Bntish honu politics rt took j 
little lougor to get it rccORniTwl in colonial matters 
The American colonies in 177h took their stand 
upon It “Just goitrnment must be tusc^J „j,o„ 
the consent of the goierncd” ‘'Hiire should |,o n„ 
taxation without rppns.entatian 'lbis.c were tlieir 
attirnntioiH fltirke ami 1‘it and F.i\ nncl the 
hroub i-miii.l(Hl hathrsof piihlii ojuiiinn in Fngl ,nd 
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i- nqli'liraen wbo are <Uh(r officjxN connecf-td "with 
the Indiin emment or officers in the Indian 
inn\ n’t ha^e h^n home on furlough witli their 
tannin*^ md arr now refiimmfr e Knd in 
Boniba\ a otv lliat reinuid-* Os of Pans or Loudon, 
<r \cw ^ oik or WvOnntitfn Onr hotel i'. con 
dmtid m Enclivb ^.tvK Wo 50 to the nulwar 
"tatioii 'll of thf mOvt iii-i"Tiilicenr buildmsr' of 
thi kind in th world t<» tit«' the trim for Calcutta, 
lunurlT the capital nmif fifteen tiunilred miles 
ii^aN Amved in Calcutta, we lieir it c lUed the Citi 
» t Pilirt N ni>r do w* wonder at tin name 

Wfi • owns flH stijmship line bv winch wf 
( uToe to Indii -* Thf* British Wlio built that 
splendid rulwa' station in Bombiy Tlic Bntish 
\1 ho huilt the rtifwat on which we tratcllod to 
Calcutta ■' The Bntisli To whom do these palatial 
hnildnics lu Oalfutta belone i' JlainU to the 
BntislL VTe find t/nt both Calcutta and Borabar 
hire a linrc oomniem To whom does the over- 
whelmins bulk of this commerce belong •* To tlu 
Rnrish Wc find that the Indian G-oiemraent, that 
is tlie Dritisli (nixemment in India, has directly or 
indm*ctl\ built <sonit 40 000 miles of railway in 
India bjs created pcKxJ postal and telegTupJi 
sysUnis roac lung practically tliroughout the country . 
lias founded law-courts ifter tlie PngL'h pattern 
md ha.s done much cls« to Lniig ludia in line wil]i 
tht ciTilization of Europe tt is not strange tliat 
'isitors begin to eyclaim “How much the British 
.m doing for India ^ “How great a benefit to 
the people of India Bntisb rule is ’ 

But hare we seen all i* Is there no otlicr 
side y Have we probed to the Tmdcrlvmg facts, the 
foundations upon which all this material acqui'^ition 
Is ba ed I* Are these agn*? of pro'^pentv which we 
hare noticed, of the prosperity of tin 

Indian p<H>pIt or only of tlieir^ Fnf'lish ma'^teis t" 
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If the English aie Iimdk in Pase and lusuiy, how 
arc tlie people of the land living f "Who pavs for 
these fine buildings that the BiitiNh ruleis of the 
land occupy and take the credit for •' And tlie 
railways the telegraph-* and the lest ^ Do the 
Bnfjsh Or are tber paid foi out of the taxes 
of a nation uhicli is perhiiis the most povortr- 
stneken m the woild •' tLiie we been away at 
all from the beaten track of tourist tnirel ■■ HaNe 
ue been out aiiiong the Indian people theiusplvcs, 
m the countrj as well as in the cities •' Nearly 
eight-tentlis of the people ot India aie ‘i-jots” 
Nmall farmers who demc their sustenance directlv 
from the land Haic we taken the trouble to find 
out how thev U\p^ whethei tnei are gi owing 
bettor off or poorer yeir bv \ear ' 

Especially, ha\e we looked into the c.ui'es of 
thosc famines, the most temble known to tlie 
modem uorld. wlucli boAe long swept like a besom 
of deitli over India, unh tlieir black shaduus, 
pligue and pestilence. foUoiMiig in their wake 
line Is a side of India with which we must 
become acquainted before we can understand the 
true situation Tlie gieat distuibing, portentous, 
all-oTciNliadowmg fact connected with the history 
of India m recent years has been the succession 
of these famines, and the consequent plaguo 
epidcnucs 


What do these famines mean ( Here is a 
picture from a recent book wiitten by a distin- 
guished British Cl' ilian who h.as had long 
TN ice m India and knows the Indian situation 
from the inside Since he is an Englishman, we 
may s-ifcly count upon bis prejudice':, if he has 
itin, being upon the sjde of his own countrymen 
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5Lr W S Lilly, in hi*. ‘India and Its Problems” 
•wntc'' as follows 

Dunns the first eighty yems. of the nineteenth centurv, 
ISOUOOUu of the IndiaQ pcxiple penshed of fiinme In 
one vear aJonr — the year when Her Alijesti Queen 
Victoria, ac,stimod thp title of Einpress — 5 OuO UOO of the 

g «pJe o' buuthem India wore starved to death In the 
istnct of Bellaiy wnth which I atu personally aceiaint 
od— a region t^^^cp the size of Wales— one fourth ot the 
•wliole population, pensfied in the famine of 1870-77 I 
t-haJJ never foi'gel my own famine eypenence how 
as I rode out on horseback morning after morning 
1 passed crowds of windcJing skeletons and saw human 
<*oiT'!es b\ Uie roadside unbiined imcared for, Inlf 
devoured by dogs and vultures and how— still sadder 
sight— cluldxen the >05 of tne world aa the old Greeks 
deemed them, had become its ineffable fcorrow there 
fonAkcQ even b% their mothers their foven^b esM 
•■hmiDg from liollow sockets tbetr fleeh utterb wasted 
away only gn'Jtle ind smew and cold clnveriog skin 
remaining their heads mere skulls their puns frames 
full of loithscme diseases engendered by tlie starvation 
m which tliev had been umcouM and bom and nurtured— 
tlie Eight the thought ot them haunts me still ” 

Every one who ha<» been in Indn in 
famine tunes and has left the beaten tnck of 
western mide proepenty, knows how true a picture 

this. IS 

lit lally estimates the number of famme-deatbs 
in the hist eight decades of the lost eoutorj at 
18,000,000 Think what this means — within a little 
more than two generations as many people died 
from lack of food as the whole population of 
Canad.i, 2few England, and the City and State of 
New York, nearly half as many as the whole popu- 
lation of France ' But the most startlmg aspect of 
the case appears in the fact tiiat the finune* in- 
creased in number and seventy aa the century 
went on Suppose wc divide the last century mto 
quarters, periods of twenty five years each In the 
first quarter there were five famines, with an esti- 
mated loss of 1,000,0(10 lives During the second 
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«5Barter of the contary there 'vrere two fammes Avitb 
ftn estimated mortality ol 400,000 Dunag the third 
quarter there were six famincN, with a recorded 
loss of bfe of 5,000,000 And dunng the last 
quarter of the century — ^what do we fand? Eighteen 
famines, with an estimated moitalitv reaching the 

awful total of from 15000000 to 26 000,000 And 
this does not include the maTi> more millions (over 
6,000,000 m a single >ear) lept alive by go\em- 
roent doles 

As a matter of faetMitual tammes are really 
perpetual in India They exist when they’ are not 
reported by the Government nt all, and when the 
world knows notlunc of then existence Even 
wlirn the rams are plentiful and crop-' arc good, 
there is alw.ays famine, that n. starvation on a wide 
scale, somewhere in the land, titing its toll of 
thons-inds and even millions of human lives, of 
which wv read nothing m any (hj^cniraeat state- 
ment, and of which we knoiv only when we see 
it with our own eve' Millions of the people ot 
India who are reported by the British Government 
as dying of fever, dysentery and otiier similar 
disoasos, really pensh as the rC'Uit of emaciation 
from this long and temble lack of food, tlus endless 
starvation 5Vlien epidemics appe,ir, such as phgue 
and intlocnza, depletion from hfe-long starvation is 
the mam cause of the temble mortality 

VI 

5Vhat IS the explanation of all this temble and 
persistent famine, 'ocn and lui'ccn, — this famine, part 

It reported under its true nams part under some 
^th^ name, but mo't of it not reported at all ^ 

Tile common answer is, the failure of the r.uns 
i'!it there Stems to be no evidence that tho rams 
fail now any oftencr or in greater extent than they 
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did a liuiidif'd >ears as;© Moroovei, N\hv cliould 
fiiluic of ram-- bring fimme •* It is n imttt’* oi 
mdispntablG fapt tint the lams ha^e iiDiei failed 
in tudn ONPi aieas s© pvteii-.ne as to proNeitt tbe 
production of ainph* food for the entire population 
Wliv, tiieii, ha ' 0 the people -staneii •' Xe^ei because 
there T\as aiiN leal lack, of food NcNer becaii'C 
there was an\ lack of fcM>J even m tlie finum* 
nioas, hiouglit liy radtrars oi otherwiae Trithiii ca'V 
leaeh of ,dl Theie lias alwavs been plenty of fi^ou 
raised III Indiv, even in the woist finuno 
foi tho,e 11)30 Ind monei to bn> it ■'nth And 
until during the World War the puce of foe»l 
India ha's been quite modentc Thu is, the icpon 
of two difT^reiit Biituli Comiuissions tbit b"** 
can'fuUv investigated the mitfcr Wliy, then, 
all those millions of people died foi want of fohd ’ 

eandid andthoiongh nncstigatjou into the ciusOs of 
the fiimmes of India h.u shown tint the chief nnd 
funduuentd c^uuc has been, and is the po^s^’t' 
of the people — a povcit> «:o seieie and temljle fhit 
it keeps tlie entire popuhtion on tlie veij' M*rge 
of starvation oven m the vnrs of greite=;t plenti, 
pi events tliem from hying up anything agnmst 
tjnie=? of e\trcmit;j and hence leaves them, when 
their crops fail, absohiteU' undone — isuth uoDiuig 
between them and death unless; i^nnie foriP 
charity comes to their aid Say^isir Charles EUu'tt, 
long the Chief Conimis.siouei of A^isani, ‘Half fbe 
agricultural population do not know from one half- 
jcai s; eud to another wliat it is to liaic a full 
niDil” Said Die IionoraWe O K Goklnle, oiic t>f 
the Ticeroj s Council, ‘Fiotii 60,000,000 to 70000» 
000 of the people m India do not know wli'it it 
IS to hue their hunger satisfied eien once iit a 
>ear ’ 

Nor does there seem to be any improieu'^nt 
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Indeed, Mahatnn Gandhi and the Re^ C F 
Andreev \ of the most competent and 

tni^hvorthy cliaractei, have both recently gi\cu it 
as their judgment that to-day the people ol India 
aic growing steadily pooiei 

MI 

Here ne get a glimpse «t the real Indio. It is 
not the India which the n-iial tia>pl]ei sees, folIo\'-- 
ing t!ic common routes of traiel, stopping at the 
leading hotels conducted aftei tlie inannei of I.amdon 
or Palls, and mingling with the English Imds ot 
tlie countrj' It is not the India to which tJte 
Rntjs!i “point with piide ami tdl us about in 
then hoots of desciiption and tinii comni'icial 
reports But this is India fimn the inside it is the 
India of tlie Indi.m people, of the men. women, and 
rhtidrrn to whom the coiuitiv ot inrht helunirs who 
pa> the tavcs and bear the hmdens and suppoitthe 
costlj gnsemnient earned on liv loieigneis It is 
the India of the men, women, and thildien who 
do the stars iiig when tin famine comes It is the 
Jndii of the men and women who aie now struggl- 
ing for then independence. .\.s then onlv hope of 
e%»r getting lid of the e\ploitatioii of thin oountrv, 
and therefore of their posorts .md miserv 

What causes this .iwhU and glow mg po\erty 
nf tlie Indwn people '■aid Juha Bnght 

“If ,1 connti-N he fimnd po-'e^-suiir i most fertile soil 
and (siiiaMe of hpanng c\er\ \an‘U of iindiutjoD jct 
iiotwillistandmc: the |)eopIe are in a state oi fxtreme 
dstitTnioH ^nd sufTennp the <iiin(.esai^ then i- "ome 
iiiLdi'iiental error m the go\*'niin<nt of that lountrt 

YIII 

Gne oaiiso of Indus impo>*rishmont is hcitj 
ta.\ation Tav.ttion in England md '•cotland is 
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high -^0 high thit Fngliahmcii Tiid Scotchmen 
complain bitterly even in iiorninl tmic-' time'- of 
peTce But tlie people of Lidn mo hxed more tlnn 
tiTice ab he'll ilj ns the people of 1 ughnd and 
more thnn tliree tunes ts lieiMlj ns Scotlind Mr 
C-ithcirt Matson M P snid in. the British Houso 
of Commons Wc know thit the percentage of tie 
taxes tn Indi i \s lelited to the gros^ product 
Is more than double that of am other countrj 
But high tivation lu such countiips is hcotlaml 
and England and America doc not ciuse a tithe 
of the sufTciing that it docs in liidii, because the 
iDcomcis of the people in these conntnC'- aio 
aeiy much greitei than are the incomes of the 
Indian people Heibcit Spcncct in In day pro 
te ted indigninth igamst the pitile s tixabon 
vhtch tmngs from the poor Indian rjots ncaih 
half the product of then oil "V et the taxation 
now IS Ingliei than tn Spencers, daj ^o matter 
how great the di tie s taxc*s go up ind up 

Eotice cl single iteoi the ti\. on ■=alt AU 
cnilizcd nations lecogmze tint silt l^ one of the 
la t ttimgs in the uotld that should be taxed m 
any couuti'j for taro leasotis hivt heenise it is 
ciei'jwheic a necessity «f life uid theiefoit 
nothing should bo done to dcpriae the people of a 
piopei quantity of it and second becuise m the 
aerj inturc of the case a tax on it fall-, ino t 
heavily on the ^er> poor But it is a tix which 
is easily coUcctfd and which if fixed higli is 
sure to produce a Igige reveuwe because cacrjbodi 
mu t haie salt or die And so it Ins been the 
fixed pohci of Government to impo'-c a hcavj 
salt tax upon the Indian people During much of 
the past, this tax has been so high as actu illv 
to compel the reduction of the quantity of salt 
con limed the irapovertslicd millions of tin 
coimtrj to less than one-half the amount dLcloital 
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by the iTiedipal antliontie> to be absolutelj nece*'- 
•'arj' foi liealtli, if not for life itNelf 


Anothei cau-e of India mii>c.seii>liment is the 
destniction of her mannfacture-. as a lesult ol 
Bntish rule AVlien the British tiivt appeared on 
the <cene. Indn was one of the iichest countries 
of the norld , indeed, it was her great nches that 
attracted the British to her shoi^ The ‘.oiyce 
of her wealth was laigeh her spleudid niamitac- 
tures Her cotton co*k1s silk shawl», 

muslins of Dacca, brocides of Alimedabad. rugs 
pottery of Sindh, )eweb-\ metal nork, and lapidary 
work. Aveie famed not only all o%er Asi^ bnt m 
all the leading maikets of North Afnca and 
Europe ^at ha.s become of those mamuactures 
For the most part, thei are utb rlr gone, destroved 
Hnndreds of ullages and towns of India m winch 
these industries weie earned on aie now wiinllr 
depopulated, and millions of the people who wero 
supported bv this woik have been soatteied and 
djOTcn back on the land, to sbaie tin. alreadj too 
scanty In mg of tlie pool n ot bat w tlie ex- 
planation ' Great Britain wanbd India s niarkeLs 
bhe could not hud much mtiance foi 
manufactures so long as India was supplied with 
maniifactuics of her own So thosf of India must 
be sacrihced Englind bad all powti in liei hands, 
and so she proceeded to p.i>s tirifl and cxci'O 
laws that mined the manufactuics of India .and 
secured this market for the nnnufactuios of 
Manchester and Birmingham India conid not 
retaliate with counter tanfl l.iws bec.iU'p she wa.s 
at the merca of tlie conqueior It is true that 
India Is getting back maiiufictiires in some dfgree 
Cotton mill' jute mills woohn mills and others, 
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in con‘'itlerable numbers aie being Imilt Tod ojieia 
ttd in se%PTil ul her large citie-s But their %alue 
to India IS questionable Ihe iiealth they produce 
does not reTch nnd benefit the Indian people Tt all 
to the extent which thnt produced by India s 
former manufactures did it enriches practically 
nobody except the null owners and a few capital 
ist a imionty of whom are Briti'^h Of course 
these miUs gj-ve employment to quite hrgo number-^ 
of Indian lAorkeis but tor tl e mo^t part it is 
under conditions of low wages long hours m 
sanitation and wi etched housing which ate hardly 
less than anliuman 


\ 

A. third cause of India s impoverishment is the 
enormous and wholly uoncces oiy cost of hei 
government Writers, m discussmg the finmcnl 
fcituation in Indu have often pointed out tho fact 
thnt her Government is the most expennivo in the 
world Of course th»* lea-son is plain it is 
because it i<j a government cnTncd on by men 
from a di taut country not by the people of tho 
soil Ibe 0 foreigners having all power m their 
own hands meludjug power to ciente such offices 
as they choose and to attach to tl cm such salTTies 
as they please nitiiiallj do not err on the side 
of making the offices too few or the salariC'^ and 
pensions too small Nearly all the Ingher officials 
throughout India iie British To bo sure the 
Cml Service is nominally open to Indians But 
it Is hedged about with so miny restiictions that 
Indians are able for the most part to seeuie only 
the lowest and pooiest places He nniount of 
money which tl e Indian people are requiied to 
pay as silanes to this great army of foreign civil 
ervants ind appointed higl er official'^ and then 
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tei, a-> i>eii! 5 ion& for the ‘'inn* aftoi tlicy Invo 
rrcd a ^iven numbei of \cars m Indn. \eiy 
rge. Th^t m three-fourths it not in nmo-tenths 
the po'itions quite as frood sei'iice, .md often 
uch bettci, could be obtained foi the goieni- 
ent at a fraction of the pKvent cost, b) eniplo}- 
ig educated and competent liidnns, who much 
^tfer uiidei -stand the wants of the coutitrj. n 
“ monstrubly and mcontroiertiblv tiue But tint 
ould not soive the puipose of Knghnd, who 
ants the^e lociatne fifteen {«n h»n sons Hence 
001 Indian i-jots must sweat and sbiiie by the 
nlbon, tliat in exei-giowin? aimy ot fuKigii 
ERcials miy Inie laige sduios ind tit pen'ions 
nd, of coui'se, niucli ot the money paid foi these 
ilanes and piacticillr all paid tu tlie pmsions, 
oes permanently out of Indn 

XI 

Another burden on the i«ypJ<’ of Indn which 
ley ought not to be compelled to bom and which 
oes raucii to increase then |>'i\oit\, is the 
nonnously hca\y militai'y exiieiise ot the bo\ein- 
lent I am not complunmg ot thi nuuntPiiance 
f «uch an army ns may he toi the 

efence of the country But the Indian inny is 
cpt at a strength much beaond what any possible 
[efence of the country lequires India is nude 
L sort of general rendezions and tiainmg camp 
or the Empire, flora winch boldins may at any 
une be diawn for service in distant lands — m many 
laits of A'sia, in Afiica, in the islands of the sta 
ind e\en m Europe Nomeious wais and cam- 
Jaigns aie cained on outside of India, expense 
lor the conduct of iiliich. wholly oi in laige part, 
India Is compelled to bcai Foi such foieign wais 
and campaigns m which India and the Indian 
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people o{ India had no cxinccrn, from ^rhich thej 
derived no benefit, the aim of which wa^i solelj' 
conquest and C’^teusion of Bnti'»h powei — India was 
retiuired to pay during the Lust oentury the enoi- 
nio'u& total of more than $450,000,000 This does 
not include her ex pend i hues in connection with 
the war in Euiope in 1014-18 Toward the main- 
tennee of that wai India contributed 1,101,^50 
men — eoiuhntnnt'- and n.on-conibatant«. (These are 
official figTjies) She also paid — was compelled to 
pav despite her aivful poxertj — the terrible bum of 
4.100,000,000 (S'lOOjOOOOOO) This wa.s announced 
to the world as> a “eifL” but it n as a gift only 
in name As a nntter of fact it wns forced, 
coerced, wrung fiom the Indnn people, as all India 
Inon s to its sorrow Nor tras thi« sum all, as the 
world generally supposes Other sums yert* con- 
tributed ftom India {under prcs-,ure. xirtual com- 
pulsion) in different forms under diffeient names, 
nil talceii together totalling — it is cbimed— almost 
another goOOOOOOOO How iuin> such burdens as 
these ean the people of India beai, xnthout being 
dsstrox ed * 


xn 

England claims that India pa} s her no 
“tribute” Tcclmicallj this tnie but m le.dih 
it IS xery far from tnie In the form of silanes 
spent largely m England, and pensions spent 
V holly there, interest drawn in England from 
Indian investments ‘profits” made in India and 
.sent “Home,” and xanous forms of “exploitation” 
carried on m India for the benefit of Englishmen 
and England, ax.ai.t stream of xvcalth (whether it is 
called tribute or not) his been pouiing into England 
from India fxer smee the Exst India Conipanj 
landed there some three hundred j eai s .»go, and is 
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people of India had no concern, from which tliey 
denved no benefat, the aim of which was solely 
conque'.t and extension of British pow er— India was 
leqnired to pay during the last centuiy the enoi- 
mous total of more tlian 5450,000,000 This does 
not mcludo hei expendituies m connection mth 
the war in Euiope in 1014-18 Toward the mam- 
tennee of that wai India coutnbuted 1.401,350 
men — combatant' and non-combatants (These are 
official figuies) She also paid — was compelled to 
pay despite her awful povtrU — the terrible sum of 
tl 00,000, 000 (§500,000000) Tins was announced 
to the world as a “gift,’ but it was a gift onlj 
m name As a mittrr of fact, it was forced, 
coerced wnmg fiom the Indian people, as all India 
know s to its sorrow Kor was this sum all, as the 
world generally supposes Other sums weie con* 
tiibuted from India (under prcssuic virtual com- 
pulsion) in different forms under difi’eient names 
all takeu togetlier totalling — it is claimed — almost 
another §500,000,000 How many such bmdens. as 
these can the people of India bear, without being 
dcstiov ed-' 


\II 

England chims that India pays liei no 
“tribute” Teclimcally this is true, but m lealitj 
it IS aeiy far from tme In the form of silanes 
spent largelj in England, and pensions spent 
wholly theio, interest diawu in England honi 
Indian im estments. “profits ’ made in India and 
sent “Home, ’ and vaiious forms of “exploitation’ 
earned on in India for the benefit of Englishmen 
and England, a last stream of wealth (whether it is 
called tiibute or not) ha» been pouiing into England 
from India ever since the East India Company 
landed there bome three bundled jeatb ago, .aid is 


\ 
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people of India had no concciu, from which thej 
derived no benefit the aim of whicli waa solely 
conquest and evtcnsioa of Bnbshpoivei — India waj. 
required to pay during the U.st century the enoi- 
raous total of more than $450,000,000 Tin's does 
not include her evpendituies m coiuiectiou with 
the w.ir m Emope in 1914-18 TowaiJ the main- 
tcnncp of that war India contributed 1,401,350 
men — combatauts and non-combatants (These are 
ofccial figuiGb) She also paid — was compelled to 
pa> despite her awful povertv — the terrible sum of 
i.100,000,000 ($’)00.000,000) This woa announced 
to the world as a “gift,” hut it was a cift onlj 
ill mme As a matter of fact, it was forctdi 
coerced, wrrmg from ttie Lidian people, as all India 
kuo"s to its sonow Nor was tins sum all, as. the 
world generalij supposes Other sums ncie con- 
tributed from India (under pKs^ure virtual com- 
pulsion) in diflereut foitus, under different names, 
nil taken togetlier totaliing— it »> ebuned— alnio'-t 
another §500,000000 How many such bmdens as> 
these can the people of Indi,i bear, witliout being 
destrov cd ■’ 


xri 

England clairas that India paja her no 
“tribute Tecluucalh tins is true, but in ic.Uitj 
it IS veil far fiom true In the fonn of silariea 
^pel^t largclj in England, and pensions spent 
wholly thciP. interest diaim in England from 
Indnn invei.tmcnLs, “profits” made in India and 
sent “Home,” and various forms of “evploitition’ 
earned on in India for the benefit of Eiiglisliincn 
and England, avast stre.im of wcilth (whether it is 
called tiihute or not) has been pouiing into England 
fiom India CNer sinco the East Lidia Company 
luidtd tlioro some three bundled jcais ago, and is 
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Xcw Woild and the ^etlicrlandN to amoss ivealth 
Eni'bnd i-* tollowin? exactly the same practice 
m India K it stiange that under iiei rule she has 
made India a lind ot ividcspicad and coiitiimoub 
'tar\atiou ■' 


XUI 

But India s pmeit>, teinble as it is i'' only a 
pait ot the uiong done to hei hj England The 
createsl injustice of all is the loss ol her hbertj — 
the fact tliat she is allowed little oi no p^ut in 
shaping liei own dcstin\ As \\t liave seen, 
C’inada. Australia^ and oth«i Biitibh colonies aie 
flee ind s*iU-go\eTmng India i*- Vopt m ab'olute 
subjection Yet Iiei people aie largely oi Aryan 
hlooil, Hie finest laceiii Asia Time aie not want- 
ing men among tliem. men in giiat numbris, who 
are the tquals ot then Britisii nustti's m know- 
ledge, rtbilit>, tnistwoillnness, in evtiv high quaJitj 
Vot ouly is such tieatment ot sucb a people 
t>i inny in its worst form (as many Engliilinien 
thimsthc's ir.ilize) but it is adiiect and complete 
Molation of ail those ideal' ot tieedom and justice 
of winch Eiighnd boasts and in which Pnghshmen 
piofcss to bc]ie\e It is .dso leallya most shoit- 
siglitcd policy as legards England' own mteiests 
It IS the kind ot polic\ winch cost h« c tlie Aniencan 
loJories, and latir cunenear to costing hei Canada, 
Os wtil If peisi'ted in, it must cost her India 
also 


\IV 

Whit is the lemedv for the c\ils md burdens 
under winch India sutfers i* How may the Indian 
ptoplo be itlieied fiom tlieir abject and growing 
po^city How can thiy be given piO'pcnty, 
bappiiicss and content •* 
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Maav aDswoio are «*ui;ge^le<l OiiP i'.— ligliter 
taxes Tlus, of couisp, in indeed. Mtal But ho\> 
can it be bron?bt about -so loot; a-* tlie people lu\p 
no powei to chaiigo in the 'vUghtC'.t ilegioe tlie 
cruel tax h^vs fiom which tUev suftpi The 
Ooieniment wants thesi' lieai % tixos foi its own 
U'{s, and »> coH'^tjntJj lucieisin*; the i ites 'ibc 
protests of the people fall cm deif eai-» T.ixe-, wpio 
neior so iiigh .r> thp\ aie no« Undei the 

Governments bovsted ‘‘New Refonos Scheme’ of 
1919, thev neio iiotlowciccJ but cctuallv lueieast’d 

^lothei ieraLd> suggested fm India s «;ufteimg 
Is that of enacting such legislation and inauguiat- 
uig such luea'iuts as nun be found neces.saij to 
restore as f.u as jvossibU* th< luitue industries 
winch ]ia%e been destrovcd This is e\ictl\ what 
India would like, and would Ining about i£ slu, 
had power— if she had scU rule but will an 
alien government, one whuli lias itself dcstrejid 
these uidiistiies for its own advantage, evei di 
tUi» ^ 

Another lemedj proposed js to leduce titp 
uaaeccsjsirj and dlegitimite niilitrn-j expenses This 
Is easy to say, and, of coiii'O. is most ioj->onjble 
But how can it he bi ought about so long a> the 
Government insists on such expcnditiu o, and tJie 
people have no powci to oidcr the coutiarv ^ 

Another thing uigeJ is to stop the drain of 
wealth b> England- But how can n single step 
be hiken in this direction of stoppuig it so long 
a.s ab&olutelj all powei is m the tiauds of the 
\er> men who created the dram, who are enriched 
by it, and who are determined tn continue it r* 

It ali comts back to this fhe fundamental 
difficulty, the fundanientnlevil, the fundameatal wrong 
lies 111 the fict th it India is a subject Lind, politically 
a slave Und, mled by furcigntu It is for this 
reisCm thit sho is unable to guaid hti own 
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jntoust-', imable to piotert hcr-.elf against unju'it 
laws, unable to uungutate those mcasuics foi her 
own advanetment which mast always come from 
those immediately concerned 

XV 

In otbei wolds the only itincdy for India’s 
wiongs, hei economic ills and her political 
degradation, is tlvat winch in all ages ot the world 
and in all lands has been found to be the only 
possible remedy tor the evils of foreign rule, and 
that is. the seLf-iulc wluch India is demanding 
England knows this, and would peiish befoie she 
would permit an> foreign nation to rule her 
Ever} nation in Europe knows jt and hence every 
one would fight to tlie death before it would 
surrender its freedom and independence Canada, 
Australia, Xew Zealand, and bouth Ainca know 
it, theiefore, although they are all children of 
Great Britain, not one ot tiiem would consont to 
icmain m the Bubsh Empire unless permitted 
absolute freedom to make and administer it& own 
laws, and tlierefore to piotect itseli and shape lU 
own destmv 

Here lies India’s only hope She mii&t become 
an absolutely ludcpcndent nation with no connec- 
tion with Great Britain, or else, remaining in the 
Empue, she must be given the place of a real 
partner (not tliat of a subordinate under a partner’s 
D une), a place of as fame freedom and of as perfect 
eiiuality vvith the otiitx partners m the Empire, as 
that of Austnilia, or New Zealand, or South ^Unca, 
or Canada 

Wo have now before us the data for unJer- 
sUnding, m a measuie at least, the meaning of 
India’s struggle for freedom iliat struggle means 
the nonnil, nccessuy and just awakening and 
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prote&t of a great people long held in snbjecbon. 
It is> tho effort of a nation, once lUuitriou^ and 
stdl conscioas of its mheient «;upGnonty, to n'>'e 
from the dust, to stand once more upon ita feet, 
to shate oS fetters that have become unendmahle 
It Is the euJeaioi of the Indian people to get 
for themselveb again a coimtrv that m a tine 
sense ^nlI be their own, instead of lemuning — a» 
for more than a century and a half it has been, 
a mere preserre of a foreign poner — m John Stuart 
Mill is words, Englmd a. ‘cattle farm 



CHAPTER II 


AMERICA'S INTEREST IN INDIA 

The cliun i-- not mfiequentlr made that India’s 
afiairs are soleh ‘ domestic concerns of Great 
Britain , thcrvfoie, the> should be left to Biitaiii 
alone , .ind an\ suggestions couceiuuig them, or 
ciiticism of the manner m wliicb the} aie managed 
IS meddling, is an impertintnce and a ariong 
In othei wntds, with legaid to eieijthmg that 
])utam9 to India, Bntiiii lus a right to bay to 
the Moild, “Hands off' It is none of sour 
business ’ 

Is this claim \alid? After Poland had beta 
seized by Russia, («vi'niau\, and Austria and 
divided up among them, wai* then Polands right 
to libeity a mere domestic question of her captoi’b i 
And liad nthei nations no ught to object? If so, 
why at the close of the Gient War did the 
Allies set liei free, and rebtore her to her old 
place among the nations f 

If to-di> China vretc giabbed hj Gic.it Britain 
or Japnn or Prance ■would the question whether 
that great countiy ought to bo held m bubjeetion 
by a foreign povvei, be mciely a domestic afiiir 
of the nation that had done tlie grabbing i If so, 
why did oui own and other nations object to 
Japan’s keeping Shantung 

On its very face, i& not the idea eithei the 
exheniest follj or sheer insanitj, that the political 
freedom or slavery of a gioat uatiou like India, of 
320,000,000 of people— more thin oiic-sixth of the 
populatiuu of the entire world — can in any tiuo 
sense whitevcr be called a domestic affair of a 
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iittle nabon of 45,000,000 — one-cighth of its numbeis 
wholly unrelated to it, and located at a distance 
of one*third the circumference of tlie globe ? The 
plain truth is, there is no great question now- 
before the world which has less right to be 
considered a domestic matter or which more 
justly demands to be recognized as a world 
concern, than that of the freedom or the enslave- 
ment of India. And for three reasons. 

1 Great Britain demands to have the largest 
navj in the world and to control the seas Why ? 
Primarily m order that slio may be able to keep 
India. I?o one can denv that the possession of 
such d navv and of such sea control is a world 
concern of the first m-agnitude 

2 Nearly all the wars of Great Bntain for a 
hundred jears and more, m all parts of the world 
(and she has fought for more than any other 
nation), have been caused Erectly or indirectly by 
her posscasiou of India. These wotn have all been 
matters of world concern 

3 The greate&t danger now threatening the 
future of mankind is a conflict between Asia and 
Europe — the yellow and brown races with the 
white What makes that danger imminent is 
Europe’s treatment of Chma, Persia, Turkey, Syria, 
Arabia, Egypt , and, above all, Bntiun s possession 
of India. If here we bare not a matter of world 
concern, then nothing can be such 

To cay that England’s right to control India is 
a domeobc question, which no other nation has a 
right to deny and with which none ma> interfere, 
ia virtually to declare any nation has a right to 
rule any other nation, if it has the force , which 
is to give up the whole principle that nations have 
a right to freedom and self determination, and that 
just government rests on the consent of the 
governed. 
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H and when any of us in America protest 
against Britain’s tyranny m India, the reply is 
sometimes made by Englishmen, and not without 
reason “Physician, heal thyself” “lien hvmg m 
glass-houses should not throw stones” Sometimes 
the reply takes the form of a question “"Would 
you Americans hie it if wc Englishmen protested 
agamst your negro lynchings and your holdmg of 
the Phihppmcs agamst the will of their people ?” 
I thmk the answer we ought to make is “Whether 
we like your question or not, it is just, and entirely 
proper on your part , and even li for the tune 
being it makes us mad, as it will be hkcly to, in 
the end it will do us good ” If such questions 
were asked Amencans oftener than they are, they 
would set us wondermg whether it would not be 
wise for us to sub->htuto for our glass-houses 
other houses le^s fragile The fact is, observation 
by nations of other nations — observation of their 
superiorities and their defects , outspoken recog- 
nihon, on the part of nations, of the ezcelicncies 
of other nations and also criticisms of their 
short-commgs and wrong deeds, if made m the 
right spirit, if made not cymcally or bitterly, or 
to set one’s self up above others, but courteously, 
constructively, and with the purpose of helping 
to hrmg about better conditions for mankind — 
these are among the most valuable thmgs m the 
world 

The truth is, the irorld is one in all its deeper 
and real mtercst'^ Every nation is related to 
every other, and all arc related to the whole 
No nation can do another wrong without all 
suffering None can be mjured without all the 
rest to a greater or less extent bemg mjured None 
can prosper without the rest bemg benefited In 
the very nature of things, political freedom — 
freedom of nations and peoples — is a matter of 
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■world concPiTL Every nahon held m bondage 
just so far limits the 'world’s freedom, and thus 
makes the ■world a less desirable place for all 
the other nations to live in On the other hand, 
every nation that is free adds just so much to the 
general freedom of the world, and thus makes 
world conditions better for all other nations There- 
fore, when any civilized people which is held m 
subjection by another enters upon a struggle to 
gam ite freedom, every other civilized people has 
a juat and necessary interest in the struggle, and 
ought, for its own sate and for the sake of the 
cause of freedom m the world, to extend to the 
straggling people its sympathy, and moral 
support. 

Even Mr ILunsay Muir, the Bntish imperialist, 
declares m. his “Elxpansion of Europe ’ (p 99) “^’^o 
free nation can afford to be indifferent to the fate 
of hberty anywhere on the earth ” 

We cannot assert too emphatically the broad 
truth, important to all humamty, that freedom for 
nations and peoples is not, and in its> very nature 
cannot be, a mere domestic question of the nation 
bolding the struggling people m bondage, it is a 
matter which the whole world should and must 
mtereat itself in, if freedom is to make progress 
among m ankin d So long as there is one important 
nation or people m the world held, m bondage by 
another, the peace of the world t> imperilled That 
oppressed and wronged naboa or people is a 
volcano which at any moment may burst mto an 
eruphon of revolubon and war, and the war may 
spread, no one knows how fcir 

, Says Bishop Charles H. Brent 
. quastioos have oo boundines The world of 

“roay IS steadily revcalmg itseh to be a world of identi- 
^1 moral interests li we exploit abroad, the downfall 
eipJaited will eventoalhr become oar own down- 
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Gaadhi is right when be says that 

ladu s present condiboa of bondage and helplessness 
hurts not only India, not only England, but tho »hola 
■world 

India held la sohjechon by Great Britain ■works 
mucli m]UJitice to the United States of America. 
It ought not to bo overlooked that India 
IS a great and important nation with which 
the United States lias a right to have, and 
■would be much advantaged by having free 
and unobsteucted pobticaL commercial mdustnal, 
cultural and other mfercoarse This we could 
have if India were fiee but we cannot have it 
•with her controlled by any foreign power For 
England to hold her m subjection to carry on her 
govemmeut and inaoj^e her affairs with British 
interests snpretuely m view and to prevent her 
from Imving commercial and other relations witli 
us and other nations escept under conditions 
which are fixed by England ind which give 
Enghshnien advanti^:cs over all others is unjusL 
It IS unjust to us aud to every other nation in tho 
world* 


* To prevent imsundeistanilmc it should bo said that 
technically Bntain offere ui India on open door to all 
nahoQ« But this is onlj tochoicab Actually she oon 
trols all tho avenues of conxuicree as well as tJiose of 
political government Through various lands of seen 
and unseen j refcrenecs and pnvilcges enioved by 
Brihshers in everv sphere of bosinesv and life Britishers 
contiol Ind a to the very senous disadvantage of both 
Indians an 1 foreign compeUtors As a single oonspicu 
ous example it will be remcioberod that at one time 
wlien an Indian shipping concern (mainly Indian but 
representing sevcrif o itside intoie te) was started to 
compete with the Bntish P and O Stcamslup Company 
notenoii'ily and persiKtcnUy unfair competition was 
mitiatcd and miintaincd by govcmment-favorcd British 
merchants and by the government itself until the Indian 
shipping ooneem was brobai down and put catirclr out 
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Consider the single fact thit tlie United 
States IS not peimited by Britain to have ambas- 
sadorial or consular relations and mutual service 
between this country and a country so important 
Oa India. India is not only a cmli^ed nation, 
but it isj as populous as all Europe outride of 
Enssia , and yet India s foreign masters do not 
allow us to have among u» a single representa- 
tive of that great country, of any bnd, to look 
after the mutual relations and mutual interests 
of the two nations, not on Ambassador or 
Mmister m Washington, such as every indepen- 
dent nation, even the small republics of South and 
Central Amenca, have, and not a single Indian 
Consul m any one of our cihe* to give informa- 
tion to or otherwise assist Americans who de&ire to 
do business with India. When our Poveminent 
desires to cotamunicat© upon any matter official- 
ly with Indio, it must be done round about by 
way of the British Ambi^aador, the official not 


of harness t?or particulars see the life of J N Tata, 
by t R Hams Oxford University Press ) 

^ir fa K W agel, the emuient Indian economist, savs 
1^ letter to the hiew York Tunes of October 3U lUla 
J^e wntrol of trade and railways ii in the hands of 
hnslisamen who viciously disciumnate agamst Indiaits 
*vf u ^ bring m Japanese companies to fight 

the Bntish '^hipping companies who would have killed 
the Intban yam trade with China. In the laiiwajs an 
inch n has not a ghost of a chance of getting Ins c.irgo 
to the port m time and competing wi h tho English 

merchant ’ 

o. *be EngUt-hwoman ilrs Barbara "Wingfield 

otrattord, la her book on Indio, pubLshed in yJJ 
lucre IS crying ne^ for the foxtlierance of Indian 
~^®i every one allows that the country might be 
^ punched and benefited and the general poverty 
lower classes alleviated by the development of 
nch natural tesonn®, Tet England deliberately 
apples any trade voiture that seems likely to enter 
mto compcution with her own ’ 
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of India, but of the naboa that is holding India 
m bondage And when our American busmess 
men want any consular sen ice m connection 
with India, they are compelled to go to British 
consuls, most of whom are ignorant of Indian 
affairs, and all of whom are reprcNentatives not 
of India but of her foreign rulers and oppressors 

How long should the Umted States goTernment 
consent to this humihation ? And how long should 
our busmess men be wilUng to submit to these 
busmess mconvemmices and mjustices ? 

I repeat India is a last land — almost a con- 
tmeut— nch in resources of every kmd — agncul 
tural products, forests, fishenes, minerals In the 
nature of thmgs we and all the rest of the 
world havo an interest m these "Why should 
they be controlled by a single power, m the 
interest of a single power, and that power 
not iidia ? India is a great marlet , why should 
that market be controlled by a single nation, mstead 
of being open to all nations on an equality ? 
India has a great foreign commerce , why sliould 
that commerce be managed and shaped to the 
disadvantage not only of India but of ill other 
nabous except Great Bntain, .uid to tlie piiraary 
advantage of Biitain alone ? 

"What would Americans say if we were obliged 
to transact all our busmess with Japan or China 
or Russia or Germany or EVance under condibons 
hxed by Great Bntam and shaped for the benefit 
of Great Bntam ? Would we endure such injust- 
ice ? Yet the wrong done us would he no worse 
than that to irhicb we are subjected now in relation 
to tho great and important nation of India 
Britain has no more right to control our busmess 
ivith India, and hcxself monopolize tlie trado and 
commeice of that vast country, than she has to 
control our business with Japan oi Fnince, or 
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monopolize the commerce of those nations Thus 
see that Bntam’s robbing India of her freedom 
and holdin? her m pobbcal bondage, is by no 
means a British domestie mitter Besides bemg 
an immeasnrable wrong to India, it is a great 
injustice to this country and to every other nation 
m the world, an injustice to winch neither the 
Umted Statea nor any other nation should submit 
A very senoua ^rrong has been done to us 
as a nation, and to tlie world, by the fact that 
India, contrary to her will, ^s been arrayed 
against America m the fight which for many 
yearn we hare been waging to nd ourselres and 
the world of the terrible curse of opium It was 
the Umted States that called the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference eier convened in the 
world — tiiat held in Sbvngbai in 1909, the object 
of which was to dense meani> for controllmg 
and eventually abolishing tbs. ■wo^ld•^vlde evil 
It was the United States that was chiefly insfcru- 
mentid m creatiDg tlie Opium Conference at the 
Hague inl912 and (indirectly) that in Genevam 1924 
So deep wus the interest of lbs country m that 
matter that in 1923 both bouses of Congress 
passed a joint resolution urging international 
action, and pointing out a practical plan by 
which the opium menace could be overcome, 
namely, by limiting the opium allowed to be 
produced m the world to the amount required 
for stnctly medicinal and scientific pmposes , and 
the next year (m 1924) our Government sent to 
the Geneva Conference a strong dehgation of 
distmgmshed Americans, headed by Hon Stephen 
G Porter, Chairman of tbe Committee on Toreign 
Helations of the House of Representatives, to urge 
the adoption of the plan su^ested m the Congres- 
sional Ecsolubon There n» every reason to believe 
that the Conference would have taken the 
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action desired by America, thus insuring the 
early safeguardmg of the world against the opium 
curse bad it not been for the fact that India, 
the greatest producer of opium m the world, nas 
made by her Bnbsh masters to throw her great 
influence agamst llie American plan, — and mdeed 
against any plan that would bmit the revenue 
derived by Great Bntam from her opium trafiic. 
The people of India were earnestly in sympatliy 
with the American plan, and sent to the Geneva 
Conference a great ptbtion signed by many 
thousands of her most influenbal men, urging 
its adopbon But the pehboners were thwarted 
(and at the same hme the world was deceived) 
by the unjust action of Great Biitain in not 
allowmg India, although ostensibly a member of 
tho League of Nations, to send representabves 
to tho Conference held under the auspices of 
the League , but foisbng on the Conference 
as so called representabves of Indio, men appointed 
not by the Indian people at all but by Britain, 
who really represented at the Conference Bnnsh 
interests and not the interests or will of tlio 
people of India All this occurred because India 
Is a subject nabon— the polibcal slave of Great 
Britain If she bad been free, sho would have 
had representatives of her own at the Conference 
who would Juve stood earnestly with Amenca 
throughout the Geneva fight, and the battle against 
opium would have been won Li vie* of these 
facts who may say that Amenca has no interest 
in the question of India s freedom or bondage , and 
that the matter is simply Great Bntam s affair ? 

(The general subject of India and Opium is 
discussed m full in another chapter of tins book, 
to which readers are referred But the parbcular 
facts bearing on it which aro stated above, have 
a ntbng place hero) 
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In 1922 the TTmted States Government called 
an International Confcrenco in Washmgton to 
consider reduction of armaments and also certain 
other important matters regardmg the Pacific 
Ocean and the Orient It was essential that India, 
the second largest nation in the Orient, should be 
represented Was she represented f No Oar 
Goiemment was mocked by bavmg sent to us, 
by India’s foreign masters so called repicsentatives 
of India who did not represent India at all, who 
wore not chosen by India. True they were Indian 
by birth, but they weie selected under the autho- 
rity of Great Bntain to represent Iiriii'>k tntcrests 
and not Uie interest of India If this was a 
wrong to India, it was TtLso a wrong to the United 
States and to all the nations represented m that 
Conference 

The possession and forcible laile of India by 
Great Bntain, has probably been the most powerful 
single inilnence m tbe modem world, against 
democracy, against just government based on the 
will of the peoples governed and m support of 
autocracy, impenalisni, government by force It 
hoo been so because it is by far the mo^t imposmg 
and conspicuous esaoiple ui modern times of a 
great nation conquered, ruled and exploited by 
and for the benefit of another nation Wc may 
almost s-iy tint it is the mother-example of the 
kind m the modem worliL India la so great, both 
m area and m population , it> place in the history 
of nnnkmd has been so prominent , ito wealth 
and its, resources in the past have been so vast , 
and the wealth that it has yielded to the naboa 
which has ruled and despoiled it has been so 
immense that its domination for nearly two 
centuries by a foreign power takes its place not 
only as an o\ent of first magmtnde m modem 
bibtorj, but as the greatest political crime of 
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modern times, because it affects more people, 
IS more wide-reaebiDg in ite influence, and has been 
more disastrous to the progress of political liberty 
and justice among modern peoples, than any other 
political Clime of the modem world 

I hiTe called Bntam's conquest and dommation 
of India a ‘ mother-eiample” of its kmd And a 
terrible hood it has brought forth For, it has 
set a precedent so conspicuous that all the world 
has had its attention drawn to it, and so dazzling, 
bO attractii e and so appeahng to the lower 
passions and ambitions of nabons that it has been 
irresjsbble, it bas caught and spread like 'wild 
fire, until all the leaduig nations of Europe bare 
felt its influence, and hate bad aroused m them 
arabibons, to follow, to conquer for themselves 
dependencies, in Asia, in Africa, m the islands of 
the sea (and in America except for the Monroe 
Doctnne). and tlms gam for themselves wealth 
and prestige and power as Britain has done in 
India 

Even our own nation li.ib felt it Except for 
Britain’s Indian caieer, the United States vronld 
never have gone away to the coast of distant Asia 
,ind seized the Pbibppmes Everybody, who re- 
members those days, knows that our militarists 
.ind mipeiialistb held up what Great Britain had 
done in India as their strongest argument and 
jusbficition And even more than that It is 
well-known that some of our most prominent 
leaders, not only mihtvry men but pohbcal leaders, 
at that tune contemplated and actually advocated 
in high government circles the “appropnatmg” for 
ourselves of a “good fat slice of China,” urgmg .is 
justification for so domg the example of the 
European nabons m Asm, and especially that 
of Britain lu India And there seem to bo leasons 
of considerable strength for believ ing that had 
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it not been for the honorable and inflexible opposi- 
tion of John Hay, at that time our Secretuy of 
State, we actnallj would have proceeded to capture 
and take permanent possession of a section 
of China 

No other event in modem history has kindled 
so much envy and jealousy m other nabocs as 
Great Bntam’s creation for itself of a vast cmpure 
m Asia , and tlierefore do other has bad so 
powerful and wide-spiead an mflueneo m causmg 
other nations to say. We too' Why should we 
not do wh\t England has done ? U she may 
capture and rule and despoil ^eat India, why 
may we not conquer and exploit any land m 
Asia or elsewhere that is not strong enough to 
resist us ’ And if Bntam claims that her motive 
Is India's benefit, of course we wdl proclaim 
just ai. louefly that our motive is the same 

This subject need not be pursued fuither It 
Is enough simplj to emphasize our contention 
that England 8, doimnation of India has been 
10 the past, and continues to be stifl, the greatest 
of all destroyws of the spirit of democracy in 
the world If in the future the spmt of fre^om 
13 to make any headway among the nations, by 
far the most important single flung to bo done 
zs the ervahoa of a world-wide public opinion 
nhich will condemn ind drive out of existence 
the shockmg spectacle of the oldest and second 
lorge&t civilized nation m the world held in sub- 
jection by a foreign sword 

llany Americans are troubled by what seems 
to them the marked growth w this country within 
leccnt 5 ears of an imperialistic spirit Such a 
spirit Is manifesting itself as appears to them, 
in many insidiou*?, unexpected, largely unnoticed 
but real and threatenmg ways Some of these 
waj-j, are — the increase in the number of persons 
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.imong xis who xspcak Ijghtly of democracy, and 

wonder if a more ari'.tocntic and autocratic form 

of s^ov ernment IS not bolter , who look with moro 
or lo-,> fnour upon \IussoIim and tlio FoiCisti 
mo'onient in Itilv, ami tho nso of dictators m 
sever il ntlier nations , vrlio scout tltc ideas of 
tho liuni in oquolitv found iii our Beclsrition of 
Iiuh pondi nee who boast of “ancestry” and 

■iristocratic or distinguished 'blood' wherever 
tiny can find tlin sli^jhtfst pe? to han^ such 

biustin^ on , vvimse liij'lii'st ambition is to get 
admission to Unltsb aristocratic society or to 
bo invited to a function at Huckingliini Palace, 
or above all to nnrr> a daughter to an Engli&Ii 
lord or other foreign tilled pcr&on , who 
ngsid tho world -vs having been made for tlio 
wbito rico and especially for Nordics and look 
dovrn on all tho other rue» , and wlio would like 
to have Pntau) and America unite against tho 
so'callod ‘jellow peril and ‘brown peril”, that 
IS, unite to dominate \sia and as far as possible 
tho rest of the vrorld I saj this imperialistic 
spirit, this anti democratic spirit, this aristocn^ic 
and aiTogant spirit (which nearly overywlicro 
ulbcs itself with mihtansni and largely with 
capitalism) seems to many thouglitful pci-sons to 
have been insidiously but steadjl> growing m 
this country foi some joars past 

From wlut source docs it come i It is bohered 
that it comes largely indeed, mamly from England 
Not of course, from the nobler, truer England, 
the England which in the da>s of our Amencau 
rovolutionarj' straggle pleaded for justice and freedom 
for America, and which to day would give justice 
and stlf-rule to ludia, bat from that England 
which m 1776 sided with Georgo III and Lord 
North against the rights of the Amencau Colonics, 
and winch to day is detcrtnincd to retain India 
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in its gnp, aa tlien it ivas determined to retain 
America. 

Every student of English history knows that 
tliia undemocratic spirit, tlus aristocratic, 
autocratic, imperialistic, “nabob” spirit, is not 
indigenous to England England got it fiom 
outside and within the last two centuries From 
what source ? It is more and more believed by 
those who look into tho matter, that tho true 
answer i&, slie got it mainly from her conquest 
and rule of India. The e\il spirit of arrogance, 
domination, pnde of cla>s, indifference to the 
rights of others, impenah^m which the men who 
ha>e gone to India and spent half their lives m 
autocratic rulo tlicro have instinctively imbibed 
there, has been brought back by them to England, 
on their return from their place of nutocrvtio rule 
abroad, to poi&on tho idcaU and the political and 
social life of England 

if OP could this e\il vpint— this poison— be con- 
fined to England It was mevitable tliat it should 
spread, especially that it should como acro&s the 
sea to us because of our close relation^ with 
England It has done so, and it will continue 
to do so, to poison oar ideola and our Lfe, as 
long 02. England contmuc^ to dominate India 
by force, and therefore as long as that unjust 
domination contmucs to poison England s own 
ideolb and life 

Tins la one of the reasons why India is 
Amenca'b concern, and why Amencan public 
opmion ought strongly to demand India's freedom 
"\Vo should demand it m self-defense, and so 
should Cl cry nation in tho world 



CHAPTER III 


VHAT EMINENT AMERICANS SAy ABOUT 
SUBJECT INDIA 

Tins chapter consist, of two parts 

In part one I cite uttcrtmce«. of honored 
Americans about all nalioual bondage all forced 
ndo of one nation b> another — which of course 
vicliidcs India alUiougb India i» not mentioned 
by name 

In part two I quote things said by distinguish 
cd Americans about India itself as held m sub- 
jeebon b> Great Untam 

PART I 


What have honored Americans said and what 
are tliey saying about the right of all nabons 
and peoples to freedom and self determination ? 

1 The Amctican Dcclaiatton of Independence 
This most conspicuous utterance of this country 
to the world a&nns 

e hold these truths to be seif evident, that all 
men arc endowed by their Creator wath cerUm inahen 
able nshto that among these are hie hbert> and the 
pursuit o£ happmess That to •secure these rights, 
eo^emmenta are mstituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed that, when 
e\er any form of government becomes dcstructi\e of 
these ends it is the n^t of the people to alter or to 
aboil h it, and to institute a new government, hiying 
Its foundatioiis onsuchpnnciples and orgamzmg its powers 
in such fonn as to thpm shall eeem most bVely to 
effect their safety and happiness. 
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If words mean anything, the principles, here 
set forth apply to India to-day as directly, a* 
exactly and as fully a* they did to the Amencan 
Colonies la 1776 , mth these differences, however, 
Ihit (1) the people who suffered oppression 
m the Colonies numbered only three millions, 
whereas those who suffer m India number three 
hundred milli ons, (2) the oppressions and wrongs 
of the Colonists were very much lighter as well 
as of shorter durahoa than are tho&e of tlie 
Indian people , (3) the Bntish had much more 
right to rule over the Colonists than they have 
over the people of India, because they (the British) 
had hugely created the Colonies, and the mhabi 
touts were largely Bntish m blood and civili- 
zatiou, whereas the Bnbsh did not in any sense 
create India, none of the people of India except 
a bare handful are Bntish or e%en descendant* 
of the British, and the civilization of Bidia i* 
far removed from that of Great Britain 
2 Abraham Ltncoln 

The word of no American came* more weight 
m his own country, or among all nations, than 
that of this great statesman and emancipator 
Hero are some of Lmcoln s utteranccN, which, 
while not mentioning India, are unanswerable 
argumeat* m support of the nght of the Indian 
people to freedom and self-government 

“No man 13 pood enough to rule another man and 
no naUon 13 good enough to rule another nation. 1 or -v 
ULin to rule himself u, Ubcrt> for a nation to rule it*elf 
i> IiUcrty. But for eiUicr to nile another is tjTanny 
Y i nation robs another of its freedom, it docs not 
freedom for and under a just God it will 

not long retain it . ' 

Again 

In all ages of tho world tyrants have justified 
in conqucnns and enslaving peoploa by 
uecurms that they acre doins it for their benefit. 
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Turn it N.lut£\cr jou vilL Mhctlior it comco from 
the mouUi of a kins or from tiio moutli of men of one 
nco as 1 na.snn for Uinr cn^laains tlio men of some 
oUicr rau’ it is tl» same old serpent 'Ihcy all saj 
(Jiat Irf^tnde the nocks of the jiooi Je not bocauco 

tlie> want to do this lut liocause the peoiloareso 
miuh I ttfr olT for Imos ndlen You work and I 
You toil aid 1 will pnj>> tlic fruit of jour toil Tlio 
arsiim nt is the same and the tondaso is die same. 

Still further 

\nv people an\ where leins inclined and lia\mg the 
power hue the neht Jo nsc up and shake oil an exist 
inp covcinment which Iher detra unjust an I tvnnnical 
and form a new one tliat sml3 them belter This is a 
most aaliiable a mo t Kacred nght a nght which we 
hopo and bcliccc is to lilcraU tlio world. 

If Lincoln had had India directly in imnd 
he could not possibly bare coTcred lier case more 
perfectly 

3 lloodrotr IWlson 

^o man oxer uttered nobler words in adtocac) 
of tiio iiglit of all nations to bo freo and to 
gOTcrn themselves, than this groat Ameiacan. 
Although he suflcrcl partial defeat in bis efforto 
to get tlieni earned into iroraodiate practical 
realization (a defeat which cost lum Ins bfe) some 
of his utterances are immortal and will hearten 
fighters for liberty ui every coming age 

Said President AYilson in an AddrC5>s to the 
United States Senate (April 2 1917) 

e fight for tlie bberahon of all the woildspov 
pics for tho rights of nations jrreat and small and 
tho prmlfge of men eveiywliero to choose their way 
of hie and of obedience. 

If tins means anything it applies to Indii 

In an Address to Congress (February 11 1918) 

National ampliations must bo rcsp»x;tod Peoples may 
be dominated and gowemed only by their own consent 
btlf deteiTOination is not a mere phrtsse It is an impera 
tire pi maple of action, which sUtesmen wall henceforth 
ignoie at their pent 
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This applies exactly to tidia. 

In a 3Iessage to Russia (ilay 26, 1917) 
e are fightug for the liberfr the self government 
and the undictated development of all peoples No 
veqple must be forced under sovereignty under vv hath 
it docs not 'ftish to live. 

Again this applies to India. 

In an Address to the Senate (Januar}. 22 1917) 
No peace can last or ought to last v^hich does not 
recognize and accept the principle that governments 
denvo their ]Ubt powers from the consent of the govern 
ed I am proposing that ever> people shall be left 
tree to determine its own policy its own way of develop- 
ment unhindered, unthitatencd unafraid the lituo 
•Uongwiih the great and powerful These are Amencan 
principles W® can stand for no other® Thev are 
I rumples of mvnkind and must prevail 

Although these great utterances do not men- 
tion India by name if they do not apply perfectlj 
md unequivociUv to the <“»<-e of Tndn then words 
have no meiniiig 


I’ \RT n 


1 come now to decUntion^ of honored Amen 
Cons directly about India 

William T Harrt'. Liutfd State Comnus- 
‘•loncr of Education 

“England s oducabonal polic> ui India is a blight on 
‘ivilization. I have studied the problem pretty cJoselj 
In the latter part of the eighteenth cenlurj ‘Wilberforcc 
the English plnlantbn}pi<:t pioposcd to send school 
teachers to Indii, but a Director of the East India 
Company obicttc«l sajing Wcha\eju'.t lost America 
irom our folly in allowing the establishment of school-, 
-md colleges and it would not do for us to repeat the 
'umeMt of foUj m reganl to ladro. 

. Ihcrc arc no free public schools m India (in British 
inaiaj and no compulsory sjstem Of even pnmajy cduca 
lion loung Indians an* hungry for education and 

4 
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it 13 Lnshnd 3 du^ to do whatever sho cm to help 
the spread of cducaUoa la that great coaaCiy of aacicnt 
colturo and %\ onderful philosophy 

TliC'iO words iro port of an addrcoS delivered 
by Dr Harris, before the American ^atlonal 
Council of Kducation at its meeting in Cleveland, 
m nos file British fiovemment has made 
very little advance in popular education m India 
since these siatciucnts. were made 

2 Cliailc^ ('itikljrrt Hall President of Union 
Theological Serainnrj New York 

On returning from his second tour through 
India ts Barrow ^ Lecturer Dr Hall gave an 
address in tlio Now York Bar Association Club 
Rooms {January I'lOS) m which ho said 

There 13 no denying the fact that England is artroims- 
♦enng Inin for EDv-land^ Irf-nofitand not for India s 
It 19 hard for me to say this becaiuo until I went to 
India iny sympathies were all on the hnghsh side 
My early oduuition was much in Engkod and 1 
have many dear personal fnends there But it ts the 
truth and tlic truth must be told 

Jlr llorley made a speech in which ho s,iid that 
ho hoped ho would not be blamed for tho Indian famine 
lio did not stipposo even Indiana will demand of tho 
Secretary of State that lie plvys tho part of Elijah on 
Mount Carmel implying that Uio only difficulty is tho 
failure of nuns But this is not true, and it seems in 
credible that any uitcUgcnt, adeoiutely informed man 
could so lOistaLe the situation Thcro arc fattors in 
this tcmblo problem which I would not care to discuss 
m this room But tlie ohvtwk, fact remains that there 
19 at no time m no year any shortage of food substance 
in India, if all produce were allowed to remain where 
it was p^uced. The trouble is that the taxes imposed 
by tho English government being 5 1 per cent of tho 
values produced, the Indian starves that England s annual 
revenue may not be dmuoished by a dollar Eighty five 
per cent of the whole population has been thrown back 
upon the soil because England 3 discriminating duties 
have ruined prachciUly every branch of native manu 
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{acturo , ind these tiUera of tho soil when they have 
over and o\cr again mortgaged tkeir crops and their 
bit of land when they havo sold themselves for the 
last tunc to the money-lender are sold out’ by the 

tax collector, to wander about outil they drop by star- 

vation 

“Once when I was m Rugah just after a temble 
famine, 1 saw several small children vicioualy hitting 
another, a little girl and trying to take something 
away from her It proved to ne a lump of mud mixed 
Vi ith a little wheat cliaff she had found m a shed bhe 
was carrying it away to eat, and the others brutal 

from hunger were trying to get it from her We send 
ship loads of gram to India, but there is plenty of 

gram m India. The trouble is tlie people are too 
poor to buy it Famine is chronic there now though the 
wme sbptnents of food stuffs are made annually to 
England, the same dnuoage of oulbons of dollars goes 
on every jear ’ 

3 Ilcnnj Qcoigc 

In his well-known book.'Promss and Poverty” 
wo find tho following passage (p 17), winch gives 
tho result of Henry George s study of the Inian 
situation 

“Tlio millions of India have bowed their necks 
beneath the joke of many conquerors but worst of sill 
IS tho steady grinding weight of the English domma- 
upn— a weight wluch is hteitiUy crushing millions ont 
fli exLstcncc, and as shown by ibghsh writers them- 
jehes, 13 tcndirg mevifablv to a wade catastrophe 
vlhcr TOnquorors havo lived m the land and tliough 
and tyrannous m their rule have understood and 
teen understood by tlie people But India now is hto 
a great estate oicma hj an absentee and alien landlord ” 

4 Aiidrcic Carnegie 

ilr Camcgio made a visit to India, and alter 
his return, contnbuted several articles to penodi- 
bis impressions From one published 
ronu ^ •‘''‘’'“ffcCTifh Century and After, of August, 
fJOy, imd a second, m Der Morgen, a German 
pjper (January 17, 1903, republished m English 
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m The Mahraita of Poona, India. Ftbriurj. 190&), 
I taka the foUokvmg brief passage- 

‘I have traNcUed tlirougli India and l(C<n mtiMduci’l 
to leading natiaca as well as to Dntieh officiaU To 
tbo Bnton hia master the Indiim i« natuiallj resen ed 
but to the Amencan ho u drawn by sjmpalhetic bond' 
thus 1 l>clie\o I otitameil an tnsiuit into the situation 
m India v.luch fov. Bntona can si'otutJ There is a 
strong dcoiro on the part of the educated Induns to 
CON cm their own counIn' Education makc» rcbeh. 
acamst miadcrs and conouerois ^ oiing Indians know 
the long and glonous strucgle of the En8Il^h people 
■unimst absolute monairhy they also know the &tor>' of 
Washmgton and the iVmencaa ItcNolution These In- 
tones cannot be read by men whose coiintrN is undci 
a foreign joke without uupinog in them an invincible 
re««olNe to fitio and eoNcm their own country U !•< 
not ilussn or any forcicn attack that tiio Ontihh 
military officials dread. It i» the 'trong liome rule 
sentiment It is not against Uie foreigners but against 
tho Indian people that the legions arc tobomoied. 

It scN'ina the fosluuu to si>cak oi India as tlie brightest 
jewel m' the British Crowte Qoi grant that this gem 
may not one day glow blood-i^ ' If a native of India 
liNes m contentment Nvhilc lus country i' ruled In 
foreigncra we despise him 1 do not lichoNO God cnir 
made any man or any nation good enough to lulc 
anoUicx man or another nabon ’ 

5 in//iani Jenmngs Biyau 
This emment Aiuenc.in, who was Secictorj of 
State and three times a candidate for the Xatioual 
Presidency, made a tnp around the ivorld, stopping 
for a soniCNvhat extended visit in India, and on 
hj3 retuni published a pamphlet on “Bnbsb Rule 
in India” Nvhieh had a large ciroulabon m tlua 
country and England lu the pamphlet he says 
"I lias e met in India souio of the leading Ensh'li 
officers (tho Viceroy and tho chief executiNCs otthe 
province of Bengal the Unit^ Provinces of Agra 
and Oude, and the Picsidcnt of Bombay the tlirce 
largest Indian States) and a number of officials in 
sutordinate positions . I hace talked with cdiicatctf 
Indians— Hindus, Mohaniincdans and Pu^is , liaae seen 
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the pcopK nth and poor m the cihM and m the 
country and lii\e ctammed stsUistics and reid speecnes 
Tcports, petitions and other literature th it does not 

hnd Its vsaj to the United States {md Bntish 
in India IS far 'anrse Im" more buideiisonie w tno 
people and far raoie unjmt than I bi^ suppo^ ine 
trouble IS that Entdanl u 

■uivantage, not for Intha s aie holds Indm for England s 
benefit, not for India s and she administers India 
with an eye to England s interest, cot to India s 

1) Oiarles Eduard Russell 

This diplomat and author of manj boofa says 
(in an 'irticle in Youug India Jfew Yort August, 

1920) 

I knmv of nothing more <^^ctTOordinary tlm t^t 
■Hij American could think or «pesi 
tolerantly of political ab^luhsm political d,^potisra 
that Vihich exists in India today or any other it 
V,menca does not stand for free goNenmjent eve^ynere 
wdl somo one kindly tell me what it does stind for 
The idea that are to applaud pohtical automacy 
because it is Rnusli is someuliat >^Fesrung i»w 
Mcanns the Bntish name change its tharacter r we 
ire not called upon to admire absolutism bemuse it 
Is Tbt-^ lan nr Turlash or was at one brae rrusoian. 
There u no more reai/m why we should aemure or 
tolerate it b^use it is British. The Bubjugation ^d 
rule of one nation b> another viherever it may to 
found. Is loaUisomo hateful poisonous to 
’Jiho arc compelled to hio under it Yet this 
we havo in ludia,— a foreign rule forced on a great cm 
hzed pooplo by the power of the bayonet and tne 
loaib-bomng aeroplane 

7 Profci-^r Fdtiaid 1 Hus': Umvcrsity of 
isconMn. 


In an addrc'^ debiered m New York in 
Januir) 1920 ou lus return from an extended 
ii^it to India, Professor Boss garo the following 
interesting testimoD> is to the intellectual abilitj 
of the Indian people and therefore their fitncss 
to SOT cm UieniveUcs 

I >^03 STvatlj impro«! ed with the phj«ical bcauti 
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of tho poople of Indu. and etifl moro -Rith Iheir infclieo- 
tual abihtv UoiriB UniNCrsity professor, I 

r articuhrly interested m tlio studenfa there, of whom 
met a hr;ro number Tlie students of India stiuck 
me as inuoli more studious ami much more senous la 
(heir attitude towanls life thin Uic students of America 
Thev seemed conscious of the tri'cat part they were 
dcelincd to pi IV in life I met with universal te^hmonv 
to tlin intcllcctail kes^nness of the students Once 1 iskod 
in Aniencan tnissioniry Wliit do vou think of tho 
intellcctuil capacitv of the Indian people as i whole f 
Ho inswered Them w no nuootion that it is equal 
to tint of tho American people I think it is men 
greater” 

Sliould such a people be held m boudago b> 
a foreign poner? 

•JB Professor Robert Morse Loiclt, University of 
Chicago 

In Ills Introduction to ‘India in World Politics” 
(by Dr Taraknatb Das) Professor Lovett sajs 

It N only because of tho myopic \asion with wlueh 
wo tend to view the ethics of nations that the holiUng 
in political (-ubjection and social mferionty of three 
hundred inilhons of human beiacs by forty millions 
who are for tho mo't part entirely ignorant and un 
interested m Uieu’ wards docs not appear as a hideous 
abnorinaht’/ 

9 Frofcssoi Wtlbam James, Harvard Unner 
sity 

This great thinker regarded tho struggles of 
subject peoples everywhere to gam their fieedom 
as m the higlicst degree praiseworthy and noble, 
and tlio efforts of tyrant powers to crush such 
struggles, as a crime of the darkest dye ITo said 

In underta^mc to crush out the attempt of 4 lone 
enshved nation [Iiko India] to obtsin posscsaion of 
iteelf to orfrani7e its own laws and goverament. and to 
be free tp follow its own intemal destinies accordmg to 
its ow-n ideals u« are mtshnig out the grandest ihmg 
xn this human uorld^and we are helping to destroy 
faith in God and man" 
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10 TJmtcd States Senatoi, Ocorge W Nbms, 
Nebraska. 

Much has been said at one bmo and another 
in both Houses of the United States Congress, 
condemning the forced mlo of one nation by 
another, especially the most conspicuous case of 
such lule now existing m the world, that of 
great histone, ciribzcd India by Bntaiu 

In a speech delivered in the Senate in February 
1920, Senator Korns defended the nght of the 
people of India to freedom, and especially con- 
demned the conduct of Great Britain m refusing 
to gi\e India sclf-gOTcmment after she had sent 
more than a nulLon men into tho Great "War of 
1314-18 to fight on Bntain's side 

“The fact that England treats Canada welV 
declared Senator Korns, “is no defense or justi- 
fication of her when she abuses India. Ko nation 
on earfk should he rulal intliout its consent ” 


11 Senator Joseph I France 
On tho 14th of October, 3919, Senator France, 
of Maryland, delivered a ‘'peech m the United 
States Senate, on ibo ratification of tho Ver^aiUes 
Treaty He oppO‘=ed tho ratification on several 
grounds, ono of which was that tho treaty practi- 
cally guaranteed the perpetuity of Bnb'=h rule 
in India, a rule which, he contended, bad reduced 
tho Indian people from a great, nch and influential 
nation, to a condition of hclple-scness and abject 
pOTCrty Ho summed up by saying 


Qenllcrocn of the Senate, wc tho United States of 
Atncnca, cannot jusfi/y ouw/icii la Mgniog and scahnK 
an inlcrratjonaT agTvement which thus sanebens and 


an inlcrratjonaf agreemcot which thus sanebens and 
aims to mile pennanent the proctaent enslatcnifnt of 
0 ffreal ne/ioti, and which makicff (he shuiUon still 
guararlccs to Great Bntam ncarlv 
JOJ wa aaUitinc'u pquwo miles of temtorv, to rule and 
for Bntiiih benebt, as India has Icen ruled and 

exploited. 
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12 (congressman M'tlltam B Mason 
On llaich 2 1920 Congressman 3Iason oi 
nimois cirricd tlic cause of India into the United 
btates House of Representatucs delivering an 
address on the enme of Great Bntain in holding 
a great cuih cd nation such as India is, in 
forced subjection and the duty of this country 
to sympathixc mth tl>t Indian people m their 
struggle for freedom and to extend to tlum such 
noral suppoit li may lie in our power At the 
close of hia addrc‘- ho uitioduced into the 
House the following Concurrent Resolutvoa wlucU 
was refciTOd to the Committee on Foreign AJTairs 
and ordered to be pnnted, with the expectation 
that later it nouM come Ix-forc both Houses of 
Congioss 


CONCXIJlEVr llEsOlUTlOV 

heiuio alt nist powers ot Bow'mmont are domed 
from the coQseat of tlie governed and 

ivheroas it has b^a the pohey of the Republic of 
the United States to give loeognitton without inteiwen 
non to the struggling people^ who seek self determina 
non and 

Whorcaj the atroatica toiamittcl m India by British 
‘•oldiers and officers which have met the npproval of 
the Bntish officials has shocked the sense of lustice of 
the Amcncan people and 

\Vhercas as a result of the great war many of the 
heretofore oiprcs>ed peoples of the world arc being 
recognized by the UnitM States as they sock to govern 
themselves and 

WherGasthe Amencan people behove the same rules 
of «elf-determmation should apply to peoples who are 
ubjected by force to the government of (jreat Bntain 
that IS applied to the other nations that have sought 
self-determination and aro enoouragod by the United 
btates and 

AVheroas the Government of Great Britain whicli 
now controls India wthI governs it by force without the 
consent of its people has tried to make it appear by 
its propaganda tLit it has given or is giving so-called 
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lomerul© to India, which as subshml:all7 tho sama 
I nmd of hotae r ila wluch has always been given by the 
master natioD to the slave natioa 
Therefore be it 

Huoliedhy ths Rouse of Reprcsentatiies (the Sertale 
ntumng) That it is the duty of the Government of the 
1 nitcd States to carry out the mil of the people to 
Jjre recognition without intervenbon to the people 
of loan who are stmgghng for self-determination, as 
util assist them in tJieir tiforis for self goieniment 



CHAPTER IV 


IF OTHER NATIONS SHOULD BE FREE, 

NOT INDIA ? 

If freedom and nationhood arc tho acknow- 
ledged right of all civilized nations m the world, 
why are they denied to India ? 

It was declared throughout all tho Great War 
in Europe that one of tho chief objects of that 
war w-is to guo freedom to oppressed peoples 
This more tlian any other was the slogan which 
took America into tho conflict Said President 
Wilson ‘Wo are fighting for tho liberty and 
self-government of all peoples.” The Treaty of 
Versailles proposed to carry out that idea. This 
was why Pohind was restored to her old freedom 
and nationhood This was why Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia and otlier much smaller new nations 
were created 

Then why was not India, by far the greatest 
of all the «;ubjcct nations of the world, given 
her freedom ? Wliy did not age-long subjection, 
not to mention her contribution of vast sui^ 
of money and more than a nuUion men to help 
tho allies to win tlie war, wm for her some 
consideration at Vers.'uUcs ? 

In justice India should have been the first 
of the subject peoples to be set free The nations 
in Europe that were given their freedom, all 
combined, had a poputi^on which was only a 
fraction of that of India. All were very young 
compared with her Hone of them had occupied 
anythmg hke so important a place m the world s 
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hj tory as she J^ono oi them had been depnved 
of their hberties so completely or reduced to 
such diTQ po\erty as had Indit Yet so shame- 
fully unjust Tvas the Versailles Treaty that it 
did not give a word of consideration to this 
great suffenngf nation but left her as ibsolutely 
under the bed of foreigners as if the ivar had 
aerer been fought 

It TviU help Ub to understand whether India 
has a right to freedom, and whether she possesses 
a just claim to tlie s> nipatiiy of mankind in 
her struggle to obtain it if we make some com 
pan ous 

Beginning at home we ui America nny leo 
fitfmglj consider first the case of the American 
Colomco of niG Was their ngbt to fieedom 
greater tlmu is that of India to^aj ? We well 
know that those Colonics had many sympatbiEcrs 
even m England Then cause wa-s defended oier 
and over m the British Parhament m gicat 
^pcochos by emmeut public leader, Pitt 

“rejoiced tliat America had resisted Horace 
Valpole “thanked God for the nows of Bur 
goyne t, surrender at Saratoga. Fox went so far 
as to dcciore that the British nmustere for 
waging war against qj, ought to bo sent to tlie 
scaffold Great numbers of the common people 
of England took our side 

Franco not only sympatluzed with us but 
furm bed us iviUi iiidi'-pcn'^ablo financial and 
military 1 elp Sho loaned us monoy She sent 
a stroDf, fleet to aid us bj scl I^ajctte came 
With hia great inilucnce and ability and threw 
him clf with all Ins soul mto our cause 

From Germany came Baron aon Steuben 
onnemg his important military assistance 

V as U)o cau«c of our Colonies wbicli thus 
lound so much sympathy abroad eicn m England 
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itself, any more just tlion la that uf India to-day ^ 
Had they suffered any deeper wrongs than India 
lias suffered IVore they any moro worthy of 
sympathy than is India i On tho score of popu- 
lation and importance in tho world, how do tho 
two compaic ? The number of the people of 
India to-day is almost exactly a hundred timCii 
as great as was lliat of tho re\olting American 
Colomes Has a very great people less right to 
freedom and nationhood than a very small ono i 
Furtliermoio, Great Britain had herself actually 
created most of tboNO Colomes. populatmg them 
with her own sons and daughters, trauspoiimg 
them to thcjr new homes m her onn ships, and 
giving them their language, their religion, their 
whole ci'ili 2 ation Ihcrtfore, was it strango 
if she felt she had a nght to rule them ? But 
as for India, «ho had oothmg to do with creating 
it iShe did not gi\e it any part of its permanent 
population, or any of its languages, oi its religions, 
or any part of its real cii ilization— tho ci^ua- 
tioii which it liad enjoyed for 3,000 year's She 
was and la simply a conqueror and intruder 
camping as it ivero on a foreign soil 

jloreovcr, wrongs and oppressions mtlicted 
on the American Colonists as enumerated by 
Jefferson in our Declaration of Independence, are 
far, far exceeded m number and in tlic serious- 
ness of their injushce, by any tnie list of the 
wrongs and oppressions inflicted on the people 
of India, as abundantly shown m any true lustory 
of India If, then, our forefathers were justified 
m throwing off the yoke of England, even at 
the cost of war, why are not tlie people of India 
justified m their struggle by peaceful means to 
tree themsehes from the far, far heavier yoke of 
their foreign ruJeis ? 

In any attempt to make compansons between 
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India and otlifci subject peoples, a case that 
comes natmully to mmd i» tliat of Italy, last 
century, m her long and finally victorious struggle 
to frcfo herself from the doiiunatioii of Aiistna 
Probably there is not a lover of liberty m the 
world who does not legard tlut struggle on the 
part of Italy as just and noble Yet her domina- 
tion bj Austria was very limited as to botli the 
extent of temtory and the population invoh ed, 
«is compared with Gieat Bntain’s domination ot 
India. Xor were tlie Italian people domineered 
o\er or huniihateJ to anything like the degree 
that was and is true of the people of India , nor 
ucre they compelled to witness anything like such 
contempt for their institution'-, their ideals and 
their whole ci' ilizatioD, oi to submit to any 
Nuch ruthless and persistent exploitation of their 
coemtr}’. Os has been md Nfill i- the case m 
Indio. 

Still further, m iln' %cr\ uatuii of the c*ise, 
the Austrians were far better fit to rule the 
Italian people than the British are to rule the 
people of India, and this for clear reasons The two 
nations were neighbor, and of course, had always 
been, and therefore to a considerable degree were 
.jcquainted, and knew each other’s needs , where- 
is Groat Britain and India arc separated by more 
than a quarter of the cucumfercace of the globe 
and have nc\er known an>thing uf one anothei 
until lerj recent times when tJjo Bntisb went 
to India as tradciN and oonqueior'- iVlsO, wlut is 
highl) important, the religion nf Austria and 
that of Italy is the same, as also is the whole 
ciTilizabon of the two nations whereas the 

rthgiops and Uic ciMbzatiou of Gr^'at Bntaui 
and India are well nigh or quite as diffciunt from 
one another as any histone religions oi anyadvaoced 
•■1' dilations m the entire A%or!d If, therefore, 
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Austria was not fit to rule Italy, is Bntain fit 
to rule India i* And xf Italy was justified la 
driving out the invader and gaming her freedom 
why i!> not India jubtihcd m her <;trugglo to ho freo ? 

Let us comp ire India with China, although 
China Is not in the fall sense a subject nation 
All tlio bcttci public opinion of tho world is 
rccogmzmg that great wiongs have been inllictcd 
by other nations on China, and tint the time has 
como when those wiongs should bo righted But 
are tfic w rongs of China greater than those of 
India I* Lot us sec (Ircit Britain, in connection 
with her opium wnis, seized a number of China’s 
most important commercial cities as ‘ treatj* ports,” 
and holds and controls them to*day as virtually 
her own Public opinion in America condemns 
tills, and the better public scnbinent of oil nations 
is more oud more doing the same How about 
India ? Wlicn BnUin went there, did sho stop 
with boizmg half a dozen Indian cities 7 She 
seized every Indian city and all tho country 
besides, and still holds and controls .all 

Half a dozen European nations by tlio uso of 
pressure aud force of ono Lind and anotiicr, have 
secured “spheres of uifluence” m Climi, by 
meins of winch they get vanous unju'it railroad, 
mining, manufacturing, shipping and other conces- 
sions and raoQopoijcs, which aro a form of 
tyranny over tho land and an insidious means 
of robbing it of its re^-ourcea ind wcalUi Impartial 
judges m all nations rccognizo tlua as wrong 
How about Britam m India 7 Did sho stop with 
obtaining by forceful means meio local spheres of 
intluenoe here and there ? She seized by force 
the whole country, over all of which sho etercise? 
to-day unhindered monopolistic and exploitatory 
control 

European nahons have insisted on extra-temtonal 
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courts and legal regulations m China, by means 
ol irhich they free all persons of then own 
nationj^hes m tho country, ■whether icsidents, 
or bransients, from control of the Chmeso govera- 
mcflt and from subtnissioa to Chinese law The 
pubhc opinion of tho world is demanding the 
abolition of tins mjustice But m India a very 
much -worse form of virtoal extra-temtonabty exists, 
and on a vastly larger scale There, not only 
aro all Europeans in Uie land free from control 
by laws made by the Indian people, but all the 
Indian people themscl\e3 are compelled to submit 
to a legal system imposed upon them by forejga- 
en, 

Foreign nations have forced unjust tariff regula- 
tions on China and so manipulated and controlled 
her cu-jtoms as to rob her of more than half 
herroenue^ But Britain controls all of India’s 
rei enue Kot a rupee of it can tlio Indian people 
expend witliout the consent of their foreign 
masters True, these foreign masters use part 
of it for India’s benefit , but bow small a part ’ 
They con'iumo moro than half in carrymg out 
their oira inipenah«itic and mihtanstic ends 
For years wo m Aiucnca made a great ado 
over Japan’s ba'ing taken posbcssion of Shantung, 
a proTiaco or part of a piovuice, of China. Yet 
SbantuDg js I erj’ sraali and relatiiely aaiaiport- 
compared wiUi Great India. Nor did tho 
Japancoo nilo the Cbme^o in anytlung like tho 
Way in which tho Bnti'^h rule Uie Indian people. 
>ihy did MO lift Up our 'oiccs against Japan’s 
wrong, when at tho same time wo said not a word 
about Bntain’si far greater wrong ? Indeed, our 
boTtmraent wa.s so mucli concerned about Shan- 
tung that our Pr(>.«,idcat called a great Interna- 
tional Duannament Confercnco” m Washington, 
one of Uio pnncipal parts of whose business wa^ 
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to insure the return of Shantung to Chma uul 
to arrange conditions for effecting the same 

Let us suggest one more coinpanson It is 
not unnatural to think of the caso of Ireland 
in connection with that of India. If freedom in 
1 large measure Im been given at last to Ireland 
why has it not to India ? It is true that 
England s tyrannies and wrongs igainst Ireland 
ivcrc of longer standing than British rule m India, 
but Brihsh rule m Ireland was m no sense 
worse than Bntish rule id India. The wars she 
fought to conquer and hold Jrelaud irere bloody 
but the Irish blood «hed m nil the 700 years 
of England s dominance was as nils to rivers 
compaied with tie blood of India s sous shed hj 
Bntam m the long wars required to conquei 
the country and m tho san^inary war of the 
mutiny (of 1857) requited to hold iL Ireland is 
located close to England and many Englishmen 
have alivays claimed and with some degree of 
plausibility that England s safety demanded that 
both countries should be under one goveniment 
But India is loc'ited on tho opposite side of the 
globe from England and nobody could cicr with 
out absolute lunacy claim that holding such a 
land in subjection wns necessary for England s 
safety If then England ought to have given 
[reland freedom why 'should sho not give freedom 
to India ? 

From tho above facts it will be seen that 
nothmg can be more inconsistent, more unfair 
or more unjust than for .^encans after haring 
extended their sympaUues freely and nobly as 
they have dene, to ^ the oppressed nations which 
have been named abote (and others ivhich might 
be mentioned) to refuse to do tho same to G)cat 
India die most conspicnous example in the entm; 
ivorid of a civilized histone and honoured nation 
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conquered by foreign force , robbed without 
cause of lU nationhood, disarmed so that no citizen 
without ■special permission from his foreign 
masters oiaj cien posaCaa a nfle with which to 
shoot a bger attaching his home from the jungles , 
exploited m order to enrich its> conquerors , and 
in face of its constat protest, held m subjection 
by haltlcbbips in its barhon, cspahlc of Jeiehniff 
ite cities to the ground by cannon forts and 
armed forcoa at every strategic centre m the 
land watching with cigie oycs for disaffection , 
and by bombuig mroplanes ready in a good many 
places to drop deaUi and destruction on its villages 
at tho first sign of revolt For Americans not 
to sympathize with buch a nabou struggling 
lor frowom, can mean only one oi two things 
either that we arc amazingly ignorant of tho 
facts as ihej exist, or elso that we are unworthy 
yf tho freedom which wc ourselvos enjoj 
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IS BRITAIN RULING INDIA FOR 
INDIA S GOOD ? 

Are tho Brib^h m ladia primarily for iDiIia-) 
benefit, or for their ov\n ■’ Thi-^ question is one 
which occupies •«) prominent i phee in nearly all 
books and discu'^'^ions about Bntisli rule in India 
that it deserves a careful and soinewh it full answer 

"Wrote John Morley The usual excuse of those 
who do ovil to others i that their object is to do 
them |,ood 

This has been c peciolly true of military coi 
querors and rulers of subject people It is inter 
csting to see from the newly discovered records 
of ancient Egypt, Babylonn and Assyrn how un 
selfish were the founders of those early empires 
and kingdoms— how careful Uiov all were to «enii 
proclamations alicad of their invading armies to 
mfomi the nations wlitb they were proposing to 
conquer and reduce to slavery tint they were 
coming as their “friends to rule tlicm “for their 
good Alexander the bieat earned on liis con 
quests always for the “good of the nations that 
he subdued Borne did the same The 'Spaniards 
made loud professions that their conquests of 
llesico Peru and other parts of tho Now World 
were for the benefit of tlie peoples of those lands 
the particular benefit they wished to confer ou 
them being tho lughest possible namely that of 
bnnguig to them the Clinstian refigion so that 
their souls might be saved even if their citios and 
homes were devastated and tliej themselves weie 
lolled Napoltons conquests were always preceded 
by eloquent announcements to the nations ibout to 
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lx miuJeU tlut he Nias coming to liberate them 
and give them bettei govenuaeutps Thus for a 
oort of veoTb liaif the countne* of Europe ran red 
with blood “for their good 

1 regret to sa> tbit the Umted State-* hi* 
engaged to a degree m the some kind of “bene- 
ticeace We have miadeil IreoUy miaded though 
there hv-, been no dedantioa of irxr) tiie laland 
of Haiti orertuiTied it'- goiemmeat, forced upon 
Its people an alien constitution taken possession of 
lb customs and shot without warrant some hun 
dreds of ita citizt-iis but vre have claimed that it 
i xs all been done for Haiti s good ^ e li ire also 
trampled upon the rights of Salvador ^^caragua 
and Piaonia la unous iraVs but alwiys mth tho 
proh-ssion of benevolence 

TUg most conspicuous illustration of oui imsel 
ti h impcnolism m recent time has been our con 
quest of the Philippines Many of us remember in 
roDntctija aith that conquest bow indesprcad wax 
the ulk of our miblaiy men, our impenahsh 
man) of our poUticians and even some of oui 
religious leader' about tho ‘white mans burden 
which ISO were so aobI> taking up about oui 
sacred re ponsibditj to ‘inftnor peoples md 
what % high md important place “benevolent 
despot 5 m tils 111 the world Thus wc eased our 
con'.ciLnct b> persuading or half persuadmg 
miNches that wt were doing it all ‘for tneir good 
wlnn we waged i war of conquest against a people 
wh ► had lit I cr harmed us kiilcd thousands of 
thtiru bunied hundreds of their \illagc-' oaertumed 
the Rciublic which they U'ul «;Gt up and com 
jxlletl them to ubnut to our rule 

f'rcat Britain has extended her conquests moic 
"id l> oicr the earth than anj otlier nabon her 
^Uitr' hp.Utini, and dying everywhere, until all 
land* inii h >15 Kipling puts it, arc ‘blue 
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With their bones "Wli} ’ .Uways profosscdlj for 
tho “good of tbo peoples Uius conquered and com 
pelled to 'iubmit to Bnttsh rule, — India being the 
most cou picuou>? of the lands thus brought undci 
the >oko 

\bout the >tar I'^OO Avhen our ovrn \mencaii 
CiOAemnicnt was waging its unselfish war m the 
Philippines when tho Powers of tho West were 
earning on thoir Chnsliin punitiAo movements m 
China for Chmis good and doing it with armies, 
tuo t of which (I holievetlie Japme e and ^Vmcncau 
armiot. were exceptions) widclj pillaged and looted 
the Chinese people when Great BnUm woafightmg 
the Boors m bouth Africa, for their good, and 
butting them up men women and cbildicn ui 
pens and stockades whcic tliev died by the hun 
dred and when Great Britain was also holding 
down b> military foico the uneasy people of India 
for their good —at that time Mr Bertrand fchadwell 
wrote a very stnkuig poem (widely read and 
famous for several years) which made perfectiv 
clear how justifiable and c'cu how noble are all 
wars of conquest waged ogomst weaker peoples 
and all cases of ruling them without their consent 
and all oxploituig them and all robbmg them if 
only done a part of the “white mans burden 
with “benevolent intention^ “for tho good of the 
peoples conquered and despoiled. When Mark 
Pwam read ilr Sbadwcll s lines he wrote him. 
sajing “I thank you for jour poem It is what I 
would liave written myself but for lack of tlie 
poetical faculty Many will icmember tho poem 


If yon see an island shorn 
Which not been grabbed before 
L\ m„ in the track of tnule as islinds should. 
AVitli tlie simple nab\c qmte 
Ilnpropaired to make a fiffht, 
fill vou lu'it drop m and take it for hw good 
Aot tor love of inonev bo it understood 
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But >ou raw yourself to the land- 
AViih a Bible m jour hand 
\nd j ou pray lor him. and rob him, for hi3 good 
a he aodcre. then j oa snoot him for Jus good 
<3r ihia lesbon I can dupe 
iirv campaigning at the Cape 

W here the lk)er is being huatol for lus good 
ltd nould Ni, elcomc Bntiah r^o 
_ 11 lie weren t a bloomu« fool 

Thuii jou see its only lor his good. 

^ ^e> rc huming hoisce for his good. 

Mating helpli^ Nionica borocldjs loi that good, 

I «i\ mg little childKfi onJiaas for their good 
la India there arc bloody sights 
Blotticg out the Hindu <( rights 
’Ancn v.CNQslauglitercd many mtUiona for tbcir gcxxl 
Nvtth bullet ami vtith brand 
„ , , Desobted all the land 

hut jou know vre did it only for their good 
and sail more far atray 
ii-i. » Down in China let i» say 
« hero uic ^linstua rate I'le boatheo for his good. 

Jou cruj bum and >ou may shoot 
,, lou may fill Noursark with loot 

DU t»2 sun' \ou do It oaly for his good 


HotiaL 

U j ou dai-e commit a wrong 
, On tJio weak b^use you re strouj. 

»cu maj do It if jou j© it lor lu'i good ’ 
loumiy rob luinif >ouUo it for good 
>cj nu> kill him if jou do g for lus good 

Tliere 1), Hotluflg that no hear oftcuor, or that 
13 more eoiistinUy declared to the whole world 
tlic claim of Great Britain that i,ho is in 
India for purely nnsclfibli reasons, for "IndiaS 
good , iijjj 3jjp regards herself as i “trustee” oi 
^ ludiaxi people, “responsible ’ for them (but not 
fo them’), tint^ ‘proiitlenct Itas placed them “lu 
ntc care md “under her protection, and there* 
fore it la her “duty" to hold them and mfo them 
tTtn without tlicir consent and against Bioir pro- 
"''t , tiiat she Id trying conscit.atiou>J> to bear the 
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white imns burden that »ho •'inccitlj' appiom 
their aspuation to bt fiet ami niJe themselves, 
but tlic> arc interior people, i^'iiorant, only partlj 
euujzcd children as it «eio nho do not know 
what Is good for tlieni as their superior British 
masters do and thercfoie who have to bo dealt 
with as children , in fact, hecau'C of hci sympathj 
with tlicm and unscliish dosiie foi then freedom 
she IS actually educating them for self-government, 
but, of course, she has to do it veij slowly and with 
RTcat caution for if she oLlowt-d them to rule 
themselves too soon the Jesuit' would be 
trmble 


I sa> such thmgs ja thc'C wc iic healing and 
the world is heaniig all the while 

But arc they an> thing else under heaven c^apt 
uther sclMclusion or prctonsei* Is there aiijvrhere, 
from ray source or in an> form anj real evidence 
that Great Britain is nibng Incha prunaiily for 
mdu s good, oi that any pci>on with intelligence 
on the subject really believes she is ? 

Of cou^o there are many individual Englah- 
^ ludia wlio pci'somlJy are large-minded, 
unselfish men, who feel sympathetic towards the 
ludiou people, and are trying, so long as they 
remain in the country, to bo kmd to them .mJ 
^ them in any vray they can But this is 

not the question Do these very men themselves 
believe that Bntain conqueicd India, rad is Jiolding 
her in subjection by means of .1 large anny, ami 
13 ruling her against her constant protest, wholly 
or pnmarily from benevolent motives, and not 

ironi political motives such as desire for impeml 

prestige and power, and commercial and hnancnl 
motives such as markets, trade, chevp raw maternl, 
nne positions with fat salaries for younir Fno-Iish 
men, and so on ? ° 

A no less impartial student of world affaus than 
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r^n,s:4S4s»”--“ 

)i Bnti-h rule m ladia foUows 
-the eeodins oi ULe Catgm 

ilhJuahdlaj^-atlnhcr-. Ijto „ „„ 

kfter caiL p. one t > n. -duo « P lugh nuuded 

mav. akened moral «».nSi- ot mwmiau 
tiish^hmcn. ^hen it 'r ^,^'r5,"Vned Gi«it Bntam 
the finest men 1 ha'e knovrn nl.^c^ occurred 

iQ Indu m a cml drav- lar^e balance 

to thvm to quosUon their will to raid and 

from a staning^^xiplc Sciun to death Indians 

shootfronUertaks 

for actins prec^dy as. thei tnc^i wtoqs 

under simUar urcum^stanet^ mabijity toji-’v ^hen^ 
m Great Bntoasacuons toward ,3 hi5 

quirk of tlie Bntidiers The UnU ^ 
ptnoti m Ho ^e motiacs behind 

hamaiuti But i thei-o ho could 

Bnti h nilo in India and lii^ ^ mens 

not tocape tlie a market where 

burden means (1) s^diOe ^ preforcncc 

others do not cnjo> nJ^^dccS' and (3) getting 

in imoatment and coa(X'Sion pn^cpj. nTderlv BO^e^l 

m the larroU li .t bo obicct^ tlut »^„Scrael 

ment is sufficient coinpenMUon to 
ciploitanon the rcMy repb '“"J^fidiancnsh 
admuustrunon l» paid lor '^oi^ob it proyidia 

and lar tom terns a pli^thMprc ^ 

consenial and rpnunerativc emp found the 

number of Enjlnluiicn rrho teuM «« 

sune opportunity elsewhere 

Bat we do not need "^sSicieiSi tesfi 

ments of Americans we it 

momes from *aoT^e Bntisb are m 

entirelr clear whetlier ^ India s good 
I-dia for imselSsh reiso^ q Treveljim m 

As long ago a» oir 

* The I^ew ilapof ^ BSd^ febb^*^ 

ISJKhoim (London) P 3- 
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his at tho time laraoui. book. 'Letters from a 
Competitionwallali,” said 


There 13 not a binglc iKrson m India who I'OuJd not 
consider the bcntuncnt iliat we hold India for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of India a loathsome nn-Qiglisb piece 
of cant ’ * 


In 1800 Mr J A Hobson published an article 
111 T}ic Ethical World (February 18), in which, 
while praising the British Ciril Service officials m 
Indi.x ho declares that to affirm that these men 
are impelled to spend twenty years m govenung 
Indu from tho philanthropic desire to take up 
tlic “white man’s burden,’* or that any such desire 
IS any subetaobal part of their mduceraeat to 
service, “would be too gross a piece of Bunkum 
for tho platform of a Primrose League ” 

la an article m the Empire Renew of 
Februarj', 1919, Mr Justice Beaman of tho Bombay 
High Couit declares 


■\Vo did not take Indio, nor do we keep for the 

Indians Only Chose claims can be allowed to be legiti* 
mate which can >*0 granted compatibly with maintaining 
m the full efficiency the supromaev of Enaland in India • 
If. as 1 thmk. we India solely in the intPiosta of 
England and hold India to the laterosts of Engird, it 
follows that the interests of England not only in fact are, 
but ought to be, avowed to be the guiding principle of 
our Indian pohej ETcry reform every large measure, 
all important administrative changes should be relcired 
to one standard and one standard only the tnleresls of 
England ” 

Sir William Joyson-Hicks, Home Secretary 
in Mr Baldwm's Cabinet, has recently declared 
tho same, and m quite as strong words He 
says 

We did not conquer India for tho benefit of the 
Indians I know it is said at missionary meeting that 


* ‘Rise of the .Chnsban_f‘Ower m India ” 


ifajor B D 
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« c conqucretl India to ruse tho level of Iho Iniiiin.s 
That 13 cant. ^Vo conquered India as an outlet for tlic 
goods of Groat Bntam Wo conquered India by the 
Bword, and by tho auonl uc sliould hold it- Wo hold it 
aa the* finest outlet for BninJi poods m pcncral and for 
l-iOncashiro cotton eo^s m lAirticular • 

During tho tspnng .uid oarb summer of 1920, 
an extensive diseusvion was* earned on m tlio 
English penodical press on the ques>tioiis. Why is 
Britain m India i* What is tiie xaluo of Indi i to 
the Bnhsh Empire i Why should India contmuo 
to bo held ? lu the many articles brought out 
by the discussion, there "as hero and there a 
reference to England b “rospou-'ibility ' to her 
“benefiteut purpose,” to tho claim that she is thcio 
and must sUy for India s good ’ But all these 
considerations were quicUy passed by for others 
of more importance, the writers giving plain 
evidence that they had put tlicm forward merely 
because they were expected to do so. or to case 
the British conscience, knowing all the while how 
hollow they were Tlic real and ail ovcr*shadowing 
reasons given why England is in India and why 
she intends to stay there, were that India is of 
great value to the British Empire, that she is a 
great asset ftnancially. indastmllj, commercially, 
politically and niibtanl> Some of the writers laid 
stress upon her great area and vast population, 
which would render her, if she should bo lost to 
Britain and become hostile “almost as formidable 
as China,” or “as Russia and Germany combined” 
Others emphasized her very great and as jet 
undeveloped material resources, winch England 
could not afford to lose 

The Lord Chancellor of England took a hand, 
and Urged that India is mdispensahlo and must bo 

* See report in JtfatnttdAan (The Brahma Somai 
weekly of Calcutta). Apnl 7 1927 
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kept because she contnbutes so greatJj on tlio one 
band to Bntain s trade and wealth and on the other 
to her piostige and power He declared 

India IS an incalcnlahlo asset to the Slothor Coimtrj 
lAs if bneland were Indias mother countrj m anj 
possible sense ] Great Britain has alwajs drawn from 
India largo qiunlitios of foodstuds and raw materials 
rssenhal to her mdiistnes Out of the total exports tf 
India, which before the Great War were roughly worth 
i! 1 5U 001) (JOO ($TUU OOU 000) morcUian 2o per cent w me sent 
to tiio Lnit^ Kingdom, and o\er 40 per cent to the whole 
Impire But it la on tlic other side of the trade account 
(hat the laliie of India to Great Bntuc is meet endeot 
for India is the greatest outside market for Bnti«h manu 
facturos Before the War no Icss ihaa C3 per cent of 
the total uiipoita of India came from Gieat Bntoin and 
"0 per cent from the British Empwe 

Contmuca tlio Lord Chancelloi 

la the fabnc of the British Empire India is a Mtal 
pai-t Unless indeed we are content to abindon the 
gTont hoittaire of the past, and 6ink into jvhiical and 
tommerual msignibcaaco the surrender of India woolu 
l>e an act not onlj of folly but of doctnerato poltrooners 
To make such a surrender would bo to rcmo\e the 
keystone of the arch The loss of India would bo tho 
first step in the disiiitegratioa of tliC Empire 

The discussion spread into Parbaineut wheie 
the pies ailing sentiment expensed was in substaa 
tial harmony with that of the Lord Chancelloi 
Here w e have the whole storj — from thv 
London press and from leadmg officials of the 
British Government. The Indian people — moie than 
ono*sixth of the population of the eaiih— must be 
held in subjection (i) because India tho keystone 
of Bntams power md greatness «is \ woild wide 
Empiie based on conquest and foice, and (2) 
because from India is drawn v large port of 
Bntain s material wealth 

It all seemed like an echo (only somewhat 
softened) of what Sir Edwaid Licej ivrote imuj 
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jcars ago m the (Scptombci 

isao) — 

£ill?;tS!asSL-:p 

the countrj we deaire “ „4 ^n(l the ciust 

tangible advantage uiwn the BnUali bmpii-c. 

Tn contract ivitli aU UicaJ! .ordid !' 

beartciimg to cite tlie braic and ^ 

of a wnto tnthe .\f«. Stale., m^' [So.emicr . 

1919) 

& S. > 

and having done this i-. v 

allude to our Indian problom The __ ,i j,n\\ 

and the onli problem worth 

long we are going to allow thil ciunc to re 
coQacieoce of Gitsat Bntaia 

Pnchcdlj nobody of any 

India, I mean of the Indian pooplc bolioie, that 

Britain is rnbng India for 

answer to the cltim of benefit from B ^ 

I found many persons in India saym„ 
rulers have wiped away our teire sa V 
they have tom out our eyes m 

Sayt, the Modern Reuea of Calcutta tret) 

ruary, 1024) 

The as,nmphon that,<bo “'“n l‘’‘'cuS sdl 

mm India on a £dJf tSr monej 

deception or hypociisy ,„ii {jratify 

and at prfeent are here ^ pos tjoa 

their lust of power That b we excep- 

hir^nsi 
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ba}<! Tie Banociat ol Allahabad 
No Untish ollRial m India Mill ever for a moment 
<«nscnt to onjtliintt \^hith uill injure the interests of 
the mercantile (ummunity in Fiu;land Not one will 
vield an inrli MiiLiii the ti^e of fcmgland is in the least 
iffcctcd. 

This 15, univcrviUj understood m India. 

Mr Alfred A\ebb M P who spent many jears 
m India and bad a chance to leam all about 
tho wlute mans, burden wrote m July 1008 
The w hitc man s burden la sanctimonious twaddle, 
to justify the wluto man in cvplomng tho colored man 
tor his own odNontago 

Probably no Iiting EngWiman knows India or 
tho Bntisli GoNcmnient of India or England better 
or lotCb England tho true England more sinceicly 
than Ret C F Andrews Die eminent Church of 
England iiussiomry professor and publicist Says 
Mr AnJiews 

Our wliolo Dnti^h talk about beme trustees of India 
■tnd coming out to serve her about oeaiing the white 
man s burden about ruling India fur her good and all 
tho rc&t IS tlio biggest hj ixxnay on God s earth- 

When George I %va5, biouglit o\er fiom 
llmo^or m Germany to be made King of England 
he could speak LngLsb only Ncry imperfectly 
There IS a story told that as the lojal piocessiou 
passed through the streets of London the King 
oaerjoyed at the shouts of welcome he received 
and desiimg to assure the people of Ins beneficent 
latentioiis called out to the enthusiastic crowd 
We have come for joni goods Some one in 
the crowd called back in reply 
“Yes and for our chatt^ too 
England loudlj claims that she has come 
to India for her good India s bitter answer is 
“Alas, long long ago we found out that you 
have come not for our good but for our good'^ 
and chattels tdo 
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&cn if were to admit that England is in 
Indu not for her onn advantage, not to gam for 
herself toancial bencht» or incrca»o of political 
power or prestige in iho world, but for purel> 
unselfish ends, — how would that justify England ^ 
Are persona or nations juatitied m committing the 
greatest of teorni cnmcs if only thc> ha\e a 
benevolent end m view ( Wliat light has England 
to conquer and rule India “for her good ’ anj 
more than for any other reason ? l)ots India 
uaiit to be held and ruled bi England for her 
good? Hn,-. she imi/cd England to rule her foi 
her good ’ "Where did Eogl md i 7 f f the right f 
Docs England ha%o a right to rule Japan for her 
good ’ Has a right to loile China for 

her good’ Has Fiance or Germany or Hiissia a 
right to rule England for her good ■' Is theio anN 
more justification for a nation to rob anothci 
nation of lU freedom and its nabonhood and ruli 
it for Its good, than for a roan to rob another man 
o£ his libort> and lus manhood and rule him for 
his good ’ 

ifothuig that has been said m the foregoing 
pages Is meant to deny that benefits have come to 
the Indian people during British rule But in 
order to understand what those benefits are and 
what they are not, whether they have come on 
account of British rule or m spite of it, and what 
they are ^orth two things need to be borne in 
mmd, naraelj (1) Whatever benefits India has 
received during Bnbsh rule, or from it, have been 
paid fo} uholly by India , Bntain has not paid 
one penny India paid all the expense oven of the 
tears by uhich she tvas conquered , tiud ever smee 
her conquest she has paid all tho expeuse of 
njamfainiHff the armies uhich hate held her w 
subjection, and all fto expense of tho foreign 
goiernvient that has ruled her, — a govcmiaent fai 
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inoic costly Unn ono of her otin equally tfficieiit 
mil far more beneficial to her would have been 
So that whate\er good India may have received 
fiom her Bntish nUcr^ bhe has paid fully aod 
ileaihj for it ( 2 ) Whatever benefits may have 
come to the Indian people from British rule if 
ui\ such there really hive been or me have been 
tm more than counter bntaiucd by injuries seitous 
iiid ternble injmtcs The destruction of Indias 
I xtenMv 0 manufactures and commerce the draming 
iwij of itj •wealth to England, and thus the 
icduction of its people to their present awful 
povertj — this alone i» a wrong and an mjury 
which 16 not compensated foi by onvtbing that 
Iliitam done for India. 

But this mjury is not the worst India has 
been robbed of sometbmg more precious than 
mone> or even bread for her children She has 
been robbed of ficedom and nationkood Thii 
injury ouUuiglis ten fold alt Britain s benefiis 
For what is there on earth that can compensate 
my nation for the degradation of subjcetion to a 
foieign poucr < 

In view of England s rule of India by the 
jiower of the sword Sir h, G Gupta wntca (in tho 
I idian Messenger of Calcutta) 

We can only pity the nation that is 1x0111115 to hold 
mother nation in sutoeebon by force and we pray that 
the Braco of God may dObcecd on it to fi-ee it tom the 
iKindago of selfishness batten by self interest and 
1 icial pnde, and to hft it from the moral dcg'odation 
which IS the punishment of ^uch a sin Kome the 
conqueror and niler of the Sleditenanean world, had 
her fait May the Bnbsh people not be blind to tlie 
“lupreme fact that freedoms cause m India, or crerj'whcrG 
ilse IS the cau‘.e God and cannot bo trodden under 
toot with impunit> 
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BRITISH ARROGANCE AND INDIA'S 
HUMILIATION 

SoDje ycarjs ago Dr Charks Cutbbert HaU, 
President of the Union Thooiogical Seminar>, Xe« 
York, ^vent twice a:> “Barrows Lochirer” to India, 
njaking extended lecturing and preaching toui-s 
among all the larger cities and all the principal 
Chn^han misaioos One of the things that im- 
pressed him mo^t decpl> in both hi» iibiU iris 
the evil effect winch biing m Indii 'is masters 
and rulers of tho land, was haiing upon the moral 
character of the British there Over and oicr, 
lu many private and public utterances ht 
etpresiiej tlie pain it gave turn to witness the 
change of character the obvious and startling 
transformation for tiic vrorse, wluch was apparent 
m Enghsa officials (not m all but m a ver> large 
number of cases) a> the result of their yeais of 
dominducc over a subject pcopk He found that 
their busme&s of ruling other® without then 
consent had the effect to transform them (the 
inlers), gradually and to a considerable degree 
Unconsciously but almost certainly, into tyrants, 
into men less refined, les® truly gentlemen, les-, 
sympathetic with sufFcniig, more tolerant of in- 
justice and wrong, distmctly coarser and harder 
m their moral naffire, than when the> left England, 
and wilhng habitually to treat the people of the 
land m ways that thor would hare scorned when 
they first reached India. 

In an address delivered in the Bin As'iociatiou 
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Club House, N'ctt York, m Januarj, X908, Dr 
Hdl Said 

‘In coniKXtioii with BnU:>h rule in India a most 
peculiar compbwUon appears m the that while the 
Kn^bsh officials for the most port an? fine Ejcn. main- 
Uinmg an honnralile and clean pubhc eervuce many of 
them men of lugh breodinfC ana character at home, m 
Knzland and m not a fc« cases truly fnenM of 
India m theory yet as acUvo officials m Indu, 
as nJer*. q{ a ‘■ahjoct people their whole nature seems 
to « liange thPir official conscience and their 
official scntimcnta liocome cxactlj the reverse of what 
they fonnnlj were GonUemen before thej came to 
India in India Giev dogoDOinte and in picat numbers 
of cases can no lonecr be called ecoflemeo, I haie seen 
Indians of the higiiest inteUigenco and cluificter. esteemed 
personal fiienda of mine, treatpd m India wnth positive 
discourtesy by Enalislimen Those «aine Engushnicn 
would liavc cut oi? tlicir right hand^ before they would 
have treated a European so bat they will go out of their 
way to insult an Inuian ’’ 

The eudcuces that these statements of Dr Hall 
are tine and m no way exaggciated are orer- 
whelming It is tlie moieimport^t that the fact-' 
regarding this whole matter should be clearly niade 
known, because the world docs not understand 
them, Amenca does not, they are not known oven 
to a laigo part of the people of England Once 
clearly understood, they aie seen to afford one of 
the stiongest of reasons wh> British rule m India 
should not continue hat are the facts, both as 
obtained from my own obscraation, and as dcclaicd 
by unimpeachable wltncssc^ both Indian and 
^glish/ 

In my own extensive Iravela in India I found 
it common for Englishmen m ail parts (there were 
of course honor^le exceptions) to speak of and 
to treat the people of the country, no matter how 
intelhgent or well educated or of how high 
character they might be, distinctlj as inferiors 
la traTelhng on the railwaj** they were compelled 
to occupy mfenor cars bj them^olves At the 
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stations, tbej must citlior icniain out of doors 
or crowd into little rooms frequentlj hardlj fit 
for cattio I often heird them cillcd “nippers 
}\ot unfrequently I witnessed positi\cl> brutal 
treatment of tlieni In a lanto Bombij hotel 

I saw an Englisii oftci*!! hehbor !n» sonant 
unmerciluUy intli hii. llucl. waliiog-sticl*. for some 
tnnal ofleuce, — Iiis. servant i fane loo!»ing. educated 
natiie, seemingly quite tlu equal of his master 
in intellectual ability and mfiniteU his superior in 
all the qualities of i gontleman I saw Engbsh 
merchants and bankers and English Oovemraent 
official', who had treated me with the utmost 
courtesy, turn from me to treat their ludiau 
serraDts and subordinates with hirshnC'S tint was 
shocking Doalmg with methc> were pentlcmeu 
dealing with Imiiaiis they were an> thing but 
gentlemen I was constantly reminded of the was 
in which, m the davs of American slavery, mastw'^ 
m the South (some raasfors) treated then sU\es 
^or is all this strange, the spint wluch holds 
a nation in subjeebon against it» will, the 
Some Spirit ao that which holds mdividual:, m 
bondage 

Says 3lr G F Abbott (m his book, “Through 
India with the Prince, London 1900) 

“I have se«n yovins men (>quiiz government officials 
in India) who have sprung from London suburbs treat- 
ing in pubhc aged Indian noblemen m a manner which a 
gentleman would not have adopted toward his valet In 
nay other country thesv* things would have b^otten 
sedition long ago In India th<n^ beget a bitterness which 
is none the less haimful because it is rarely expressed 
m actioiL 

Sa>s ilr H “W [Nevmson ('The "New Spint m 
India,” p 117) 

On almost every railway journey m India one sees 
lastanees of ill manneis that would appear too outn^eous 

G 
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for belief at borne lut it is the samo throushout in 
liotds c'ubb bunsiloMs mil officiil chambers The 
licoplc of tlie country and especially tiie educated classes 
"ue lrc,ito<l with an Iiabitual contumely more cxasperatmir 
tli.ui<^i\V rciNCtulion 1 Rladl> admit that m eicrj 
1 art of India I found iJisb liincn who still retained the 
loiirt ti and -jcnsitneiicss of ordinaij kooil manners 
but one a delight in I nding them proven their rantj 

&aJ^ Sir Henry Cotton m lus book New 
India (pp on 70) 

There arc innumcial )c lostance-* m winch pcdestnan'> 
ha%o been abused and struck becaisc tliey Iwe not 
loweicd their umbrellas at tJio '•ight of an Enahblunan 
ou tho highwaj It is a common outrage to assault 
ic-pectablo iesid«nts of the country because when roismg 
on tho road tiioy have not di-moiuitcd fiom tbeir horses 
m token of infaaoni> fhcic are few Indian gentlemen 
even of the highest rank who base not had Cipenences 
of noss icbult when tiaveliing b> loilwaj because 
ingusluTicn obiect to sil in the same cariiago with a 
natno Tins form of insolence gem rail j takes the shape 
of a forcible ejection of tho Indian together witli all hio 
goods and chattel Hole aie two actual ocoureuce-. wluch 
arc. typical (1) A petty niibtary offlcei enteied a raih a> 
uuna^e where to his di«gust he found a couple of 
Hindu gentlemen He ^imetlj waitM until the tram was 
in motion and then hnid them that is tuinided thcin 
out of the door (i) A rajah go ng on an ofhcial visit of 
state to the city of Agra took lua seat as was his right 
m a hr&t class compai-tment with a hrst clt^s send ott 
by Ills loj al and enthusiastic subjects In the compait 
Bient weie two Engbshmcn muddy from snipo-shootmg 
who made him unloose then liunbug boots and slumpoo 
their legs 

Says I'/ie Bengalee ot Calcutta * 

Auy dispassionate inquirer will find the source of 
Indu s unr«*5t to he ‘ar deeper than anj of the sliallow 
so called Keforms with which an alien joieinraent 
foohshl> hopes to satisfy a nation tlut has had a great 
and proi-d past. Th it um-est means tiie jTOfouid pio'-e t, 
the pixifound mental levoJt ot the Indian people agamst 
the gidlins fact that tliey liavc been rubbed ot a jlace 

* Quoted in T/ieMahiatta (Poona) No\ 21 19iu 
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amons the nations tliat thev lui\o no countrj \\liicli thci 
Gin caii tiicii own— the land of llit-ir f illicr* bein^r a 
possession of a fon-ioO \x)N\cr tliat tlici must U.ar tlio 
stisma of subiccth rulwl vnthont tlieir cunsent of political 
sJarerj of mfoiiontj All llus they are uiadctofecl 
hy nmnberlosS neglects and 1 >> positnc insults Mhcre\u 
they go or turn m the counlrv ot their 1 u^th There ore 
huDcmds of illusti-atious >>utice an Indum de inng to 
'-peak to an F.ng liahma n oi to tran-act some maltei of 
important ljusiaesa '^th lum Uc must not presume to 
approaeli the august pre once — unless and until the 
taghshinin gi\cs him i emus- ion so to do and al o ho 
rmist not lea> e the Lngli huians presence imtil peniussioa 
to retire has been Brantol him And tlus all llie same 
no matter hov. infcnoi a p. i son the Englishman i or 
hoav low lus olEci' 01 on the otliei luand how 

intelliscnt or cultured oi important the Indian is 
Al atch an Indian uolkin,. along a siroit jn any Indian 
city Ho a.-,ks a i)oU siiion the waa to lu df^tination. 
In any other land he would he answered pruinptly 
and politely ^o^st>hc^c Den* he i a -erf u noUxly 
because he belongs to the subio* t race The policeman 
the guaidian of the street uecaaNC he represents tlie 
aoteinmpnt consider.. him<.clf the master of tlie pubht 
(the Indian public) not lu ciwant Th'^rcfoit. what 
obhgatiQii lie under to help this man if he is an 
Ciceptioiully civil policeman he vimply ignores the 
UU suon giving him no an»wir But ii he is one of the 
loo coranion hau„huer kind or i* tlie inauiry is repeated 
what happen* Oar pede-'tnan uacstioner is irobablj 
erected with a shower of abuse that inakcs Jin cots 
tingle and his cheeks bum And it is no matter who 
the ptdestnan la whether he n a unnersUy professor 
or a judge of the Higli Court if lus idcut ty is undis 
dosed, he is likely to get exactly sm h treatment os I as 
I ecu de&cnbed li as he ptweeihi on In'! w ay he 
duncea to meet an Englishman where the side-wall n 
not very wade and he does not step entirely off the 
walk to let lus Bntaonic lordship pas> then what 
happen* •* The outraged representative of the Impenal 
race Is likely to turn upon lum witli rage and he is 
fortunate if by a profuse and humble apology he is able 
to sav e himself from a ■ravage blow Ur if this particular 
Indian pedestrian hapjicns to be imbued with a =pint of 
souiewliat unusual self re pect and danng and refrains 
from ipologNmg to the superior being whom he has *=0 
deeply insulted what follows then ■* The aflronteci 
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iminoi-tal pi-oUiUj piw.'cd then and there 
furthci ado to . hastisp the uiaolcnt natise and should 
the httcr lia\o the tementv to stand his pround and m 
anv ij defen I himself the «atch-doss of the street 
'inuear at onto on the srene at tlic beck of the J<ngfcti 
in£m and the Inlan olTondons put into custodv tried 
in court fu md Kuilt\ and sent to prijson for what 
weight has hi ilo\ of silf-dcfcnsc against the worn of a 

Euro^ the same stoo cierj where An Indian wants 
to SCO a i-eprcsentatiM of the tailing biircaucracj on so^me 
important matter Going to his office he i» kept 
outside a (luartcr of an hour lialf m hour an hour— any 
Icnctli of time— while the great man inside smokes a 
neS'or two finishe leading lus inonnng luipcrs or 
discusses with two or three friends through the telephono 
tlio last polo game It is nolhuig but a natne that he is 
kccpiac waiting wh\ should ho hurry ’ 
tlradeUbw wait wall bo good for him. it will help lum 
to know his plaie and to understand tliat the time of a 

Mvemmeat official IS too impoitant to be 1^'^? 

on the atlairs of mere Inmans Chagnned and hurt oy 


EuToreans only With a hiinp in his tlm»t. he asks 
himself where can an In lian go without beannff the 
lull mark of infenonty and helplessness ? AVhere can 
he come in contact witli members of the ruling race or 
with representatives of its government without bemg 
stone with reminders of a hundred kinds tliat h^e has 
been robbai of hh country his froodoni his manhood ? 

I find in axiotlier C'dcutta paper the following 
incident, — a small affair but typical A group of 
boys were playing football upon an open space 
in the suburbs of the city when one of the 
number gave the ball au uncommonly vigorous 
lack wluch landed it in the road along wlucli an 
Englishman was ndmg causing his hoise to shj 
The bovs were ‘very sony and apologized but the 
angry Fnghshinin was not to be appeased getting 
possession of the ball, he angrily cut it open witli 
lus knife, thus destroying it before he would let 
them have it AToold he luve done such a brutal 
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thmg if ho had not belonged to a nation which 
wa^ lording it o'cr tho land ’ Would those hoys 
ever afterward cease to associate British rule with 
that tyrant 

Scenes like the following arc common m every 
Indian city An Englishman hurrying along a 
railway platform, collides witli another Englishman, 
and politely apologizes, but ttiis same Engbslimau 
makes no apology whatever when, the next 
moment, he colhdos with an Indian seller of 
sweets, half knocking him down and scattering on 
the ground tlio whole basketful of wares winch 
he was carrymg on his hcid, on the sak of which 
his whole living depends 

Writes 3trs Atitue Besant in Tiir VahinKa 
(February 20, 1910) 


tho ISthand JOthof Januarv lUst pA't the Central 
Hindu ColLcso held iW Aimivcr;ar> and the Old lk»>a 
wme from many parts of the coantrj to i-encvv tlio 
inenoships of their college <lav s and to show then lovo 
for their Alma 3Iatcr One of th<s.' with a bnlliant ^xol^l 
telund him having bought his ticket entered, as was 
ais right a raiiwaj carnage for Beoarc-. An Englishman 
wao already in it, and as the young Indian gentleman 
(for a eenUeman he was) wa^ entenng tho Enslishman 
roared at him. Get out, you Indi^ dog The young man 
was small m stiture and could not fa^t the bully and 
there was nothing for him to do except to go to another 
carnage But of course his blood was aflirae at tho 
msmt he had recaveiL A little while iigo an EnglL^liman 
Ricked an Indian to dc^ who hail fallen at lus feet 
pray mg for mercy for some small oUea-'G The Engh'h- 
rpan escaped with a hnc Am I asked why do not the 
fndu^ appeal to the law wlicn lliey are outi^cd ? Alas, 
It la because they do not believe that the lav. will protect 
them. ’ 


Kier Hardie, on his return from India, told us 
of an Indian gentleman, a recipient of high 
courtesies from the British government in London, 
a convert to Cluistiamty and well-known foi his 
activity m missionary work, who one day m India 
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Nvcnt to meet ono of liis sons returning from i 
college career in Enghnd In the railway compart- 
ment were tno British ofiicers, and Nvlicn liis son 
just from Enghnd entered it, the two ofScers, 
altliougli it wxs not a car lesened for Europeans 
objected to what they called ‘another bhek dog’ 
coming in * 

Piofcssor Edward A Ross of t!ie Uni\ersity of 
Wisconsin MSited India in 1023 On his return 
he puhlishcd an article in tae December Ceniiny, 
m which ho cites man\ incidents similar to the 
forogomg, and adds You come upon uo end of 
such cases 

Se^c^nl years ago the wife of the Mayor of 
the City of Bombay was about to make a railway 
journey Her fiusbaud accompanied lier to the 
Churcli Gato staiiou and as«!i«;tcd her in entering 
a first class carriage or coach reserrod for laies 
the proper place for her In the carnage theie 
was dieady the wife of an Engh«h .umv officer 
Seeing the naayoi putting Ins wife a lady of 
culture and refanement. into tlie carnage, the army 
officer tiled to pie%ent it and struck the mayor a 
&e\ere blow For once he had to pay dearly for 
Ins brutality, by a jail sentence from the Bombaj 
High Court But if his assault had been against 
an Indian not in high authority he would have 
gone scot-free 

Mr W AY Pearson an Eagli-,}iman who for 
some jcirs was .a teacher ui India and who 
accompanied Dr Rabindranath Tagore on one of the 
visits of the latter to this country (Amenca), published 
a small book entitled For India” in winch lie 
gives many facts of a similar nature to those 
mentioned above Among them aie the following 
He says 

* Speech in House of Commons December 7 190S 
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“I traTei]£?d from T]n?hnil to Indu m ono 

of the larsftst boats, toctetlier vnlh Hiree prommcnt Indiau 
seatiemea. one a italiomcdan Jadse one a Chn-tnin 
PnQCiful of .111 important t-oUosa. and the third a Hindu 
'iho ui» one of the leadmf? iitiicn-s of t!ic city of Delhi 
From the oominenccment of the \ 05 ’aiCe the^e eentlcmen 
were prachcaLly bovcottod ba the n^t of tlie passcnsicrs 
At the dinner table the two Enclishmea ‘-ittuie next tn 
two of the>e Indian gentlemen for ten da^s aJdnsocil 
not a Mord to them and nen made cyntemjituo’u remarks 
to each other about them Tlu- c\p» ni nco is not 
exceptional It ls U'ual on almfKt all the ‘steainero tliat 
oarrj English and Indian'' to and from India and if an 
Englishman protests or hmisolf show ' conrtP'% tow-anl 
an Indian hei* comp^e<l to 'hare the bojeott” 

“11 thio fcelins Is found to o\i't on l>oard steamers 
from England to Indnv it is not surpnsms to lind it 
nearJv erorywhere m Indu it-clf In wnfing about it 
the difflculu Ls not that of finding matcnal but tint of 
^octiLg Tlie whole atmo'phero of the oSlrial life of 
India b9 saturated 'nth the eonroption tint the l<st wsy 
of maintauung tlie nrcstise of Bnti'h rule is to make 
aU InduDs no matter how high their station foel tint 
they •me by nstura mfenor to their Enalisli niler. To 
uphold the disnitj of British ml*' tlie Bnti'h official 
often thinia It neccssarj to forego ill con'iderations of 
TOurtffij and impress upon the native that he mu't 
seep lua proper place of suppliant for favors fi-om hn 
august rulers ” 

Recently tiking up a chance number of Gla^goii 
Ho aid, I found there J letter from a gentleman 
Oir I H. ^acLeiu) who had heen to India and 
who told some of the things which he had seen and 
heard among the Bntisli there and on the steamers 
I was deepl> di''tTCssed’ he sajs by two thinC' 
ine first of these wa-, (he prevalence of the idea tlidt 
India 15 to be regarded simply from Ihf* point of view 
of its Usefulneso to us With conpuleiable numbers of the 
l>eople no other view seemed possible IVe (the Bnti'h) 
must hold India becau'e we require it to provide 'mtable 
inveotments for oui capital and. good appointments for* 
our sons. IVe mu.'t aa-onlmglj see (hat the rndiaT) people 
are kept m their pLce and not allowed to obtain such an 
educaticn as will enable them to do without os 

“The second thing tkit dutre^sed me wa., the actual 
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ruJcni’ss of a number of tlic Ifntisli lUsscnscrs 
tow ini til InJi uis on tlic boat jroins to Indio. 
Ihoso were for the mo^t lurt Indian joungmen 
I’Ctiinun^ to tlitir own country after distmguiilied 
iradi mu cirnrs m the universities of Eti„Iand and 
biotlind In culture and rchncmcnt they were far 
‘•Ui-'nor to inanv of the Bnbsh \et throughout the 
vojOoetliev wen. made to feel imuinifortable by ptwle 
who modi no ceent of the fact that they objected to 
'itting kite them it table or slcejing near thfm on 
thedKk Whin those educated, wcll-drc6..ed eentle- 
luonlv joun_ iniD ovciheanl di paraging remarks atout 
Uiik fellows and nitivcs and found thcmsclTCs 

iffnod to infcnor iiuaitcis wc isianot wonder that 
tlicir miod-s should be tilled with rcNCotmcnt 

In an Indian weekly that lies before me os I 
wiitc of a date just before Lord Reading retired 
from tlie ^lcero}•^ltJ the cditoi writes 

L^'t Loixl Readme travef in ladiS under die g 122 .se of 
an Indian, and he will then get a vision of tho golbng 
mtolennce and arroganre of la^ Bnlish countrymen- 
lle will then liave v <liinee to witness with his own 
eyes tlio vulgar and often brut. 1 l inannei-s of the British 
in dealing with tlie Indians tlicir open contempt for the 
people of the land and tlie special rights and privileges 
which tliey demand md possess m restaurant-, and reading 
iTOms In the pro/csstdly publie library in the city 01 
Mus&oone no Indian i» allowed to enter The same is 
true of many oUier plarrs British journalism in 
liidiv IS full of race conceit Lot any one read the 
Fnglishman or the Pioncci and if he lias any sense at 
ill of human jtistiu* or foimcbs he cannot fail to be 
disgusted and indignant 

5Ir William Archer in in article m the July 
1014 Foitnightly Renew describes the famous 
Yacht Club of Bombay the social centre of 
official Euiopean bfc m that city and says 

No one of Indian b rth ercept servants not even 
tlie Rajput prmce or the Parsec millionaire may set 
foot across its threshold It is the saine witli the 
Bveuha Club indeed every club m India pracUcalJv 
follows tlu model and makes itselt a little iaiglaad 
representing exactly the mtensts the comfoits and 
tf c vulgarities of an Lnglish Club ’ 
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Hr -Ircher conimentt. 

8udi a drawicg of Hit color line l-» of oourso 
luciprfcwibl^ galhns to a proud and ixjoplc 

Vi-ho see th.;ir nilt'is Y.hca llwJ business of runimi„ llic 
country is o\er into impresnable Ga>to 

‘•trongholda 

The following i-> (loclireJ an actual occurrence 
An Indian Prince tlie ruler of a Native btate in 
India, visits England and bj inntitiou dines witli 
the King m Buckuigli ini Palace He n-tums to 
India and finds hini'-elf not allowed to enter any 
English Club in Calcutti Bonibav or any o her 
leading city 

^Sajs the editor of an Iiidiin nlisioii*. neelily 
Aside Irom the iai« loauie^ and the ann> the one 
meeting plate of the Bntj«h in this ioiintr> is tho 
Europt'an Club of the reirhboriiood. the mrinlxTS of 
vhich lom iho mo'-t airugant and eaclusive bod> to bo 
found Those v\(io know at first hand the lypca of 
jieople ^ho constitute* the monibcrs of ihc o orixignnt 
a-s-^iatious are tempted lo -aj that with them on 
unbliiihing -testinipcion of racc-<upcnontj takes tho 
P^eof religion club blc is wnlh them a substitute foi 
churth life and thcit one aim is exiiloitatioa of 
me countrj and ennehment of themselves The 
hiuopcan clubs wath llus snuit set are the most anh 
mdiaa and leoctinuary bodies in the wbolo of India, 
ihese Bnh&hers bve apart tiviin the pteple in the nuist 
of whom they are and thev {trow away from tiic 
better adaih, of their own people m England They aro 
aliens in India and a misfit both at homo and abroad * 
Says Nil Eardlev Norton an eminent Engli,h 
man than whom no one knows Bidia better 

I have lived m India for fortj' years my profession 
has brought me mto touch with the Indian people enr 
tainlv more close and confidential than tiiat accorded 
to otfacial Enghijiinen The old feeling of per^ojul 
lesard. for Enghshmen is dead The arrogance of 
assumed racial supenonty as the years have rolled on 
has more and more embitterod soual and other relabons 

^ * 77 6 irorW aiiil Ihe ^ew Z>i^c/ii«lion (Calcutlai 
hov IG 19»> 
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TiiH ffixD\Mn 4 ill 'AiU wa.'* botmd to come with the re- 
(oznition on the put of llie Indian (hat he was rapidlj 
csUljli'lnng tiH I Lum to mdividnal equality man for 
man with the h n^li'.liinan hut it would not liase 
dcM loped NO rijidly if the EnclKhman m India Iiad 
lieon io-.^ n in taut to ulmit, (hat if the teachins of 
iim protos (vi Ciin-.tianitj is true tlio same Ditiop iianJ 
iia,s fvshionod the lofun-d man and the white Today 
not i few Indians not merely resent but are beginnins 
< ponh to strtle ioik it a^iscrtioos by the Bnti h of 
indiNidual or oitiunai siipenontj In pn\ate fife such 
liiins of Niipi nont\ oiizht to < ensured as unpardona 
1 1\ di'toujtcous ID publu atfaii'< they are pohticallj 

I nec^ not ♦in\e| far for illustrations In the Ear 
library ofCalmtta there sit daily about 170 bainsfcrs 
tlic cnonnous nuiont\ of whom are Indians All of them 
liaso been in Fnsland— minv of tJiem liave been educated 
in the public sdiools there still more m the Oxford and 
(jiinbndRO UniNorsities They belong to a profes ion 
which in Eostand liohU a lugh social nnl andwhiUi 
wields an enormous polificd power They contrast 
tlicii courteous ticatmcnt m Eiigland with their treat 
ment by the Bntish in India la India a few are 
supsrficiaUy patrom/td in pnvato but the groat 
majonty are socially o tituiscd Politically their treat 
ment is even worse Thiough tlie poarer of the Bntisli 
nlers of the land (ho BcQ<.h and its honoi'S are almost 
wholly «hut ogam-st (hem They see the Inghost pnzes 
lionded ONcr to sdnugcis fioiu a forciirti land Tlie 
discontent of thc5><' men is justified lu existence is the 
sexcicst condemnation ot BntisL statesnianslup in India 

The subject of British piestigo in India has 
beea ineutioued Says an influential Indian weekly 
ou the subject (March 0 1924) 

The aNcrage Bntish official in India is always tliink 
ing of his picsligc His prestige must be mamtamed 
whatever the happens His idea of prestige is that he 
must lord it over the people treat them as infenors 
never descend to their level He must never allow lum 
self to be criticised nor must he evei welcome a sugges 
tion from tliem for does he not know bettei about every 

* Reminiscences in Tlie Looker-On Quoted in 
tlie London weekly India July 2o 1919 
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tiuD? thoa thcv do He mu*t show a strons liaud m 
gOYemmt'nL He must seldom if ever m'lrufcst a kind 
keart le&t it be taken fur ueakne s He luust let 
everybody see that he will stand no nonsense In 
hi> conceit and isnomnc*' ho rcalb tliinks tlut this 
attitude of mind and tin kind of conduct give Jujn 
prestige He mav he knovin to dnnk wluskcj and 
Iramiy- m lua club and lus t.»*nenil character nuj lo 
shady He mai be known to tie biased in lus ju Igmcnt, 
and to ho’d the Eati\e in ontcnijit In biiiila the 
fashionable summer apita] li may allo^^ Ins mfo 
and daughter to pkiv in dniin and en'nure in a nerpe* 
toal whirl of dincirs that am i/e and shoi k tlie Indian 
P^pla But apparently it ne\pr enters In-, head that 
tlics-e are the tlucgs that undpimme tii intluence One 
cannot lut 'wi h that all ofiitula of thi kinl for their 
own, Rood could know what ilie people tlunk atout tlieir 
questionable {lersonal habit their meanincfiil phjsaad 
dancoj their Sitnla Ic tuatie thtir liccime ond ettn 
voRanccs thoir liquor dnnfcui ’ tl»u eacliLue gymkiuna. 
and flub their easeme fur huntins pis >ti( king and 
kilims of ammaL for tlie tniul tun of killins their 
cynical djjrpsrud for the fo'Iui? of the ptNople then 
haughu and arrosant spirit manifested in eveivtliint; 
One wonders «hy tliPV aunot &»,•.. tlut these thinsv 
inotead of giving them prestige are all tlie ^^lUo oper 
atuu powerfulh an I irro^i>tibl\ to do>trov their prestige 
and to nuke the Indian people lute eNotatlnng British 

"Who are the men vvhom we see in tlio street', 
of all the large cities of India <ire:»sed in spotless, 
linen wearing cork helmets, nding lu limousmcs- 
looking down wiUi hauteur upon ci erybodj 
except persons of their cln a ”• Ihej are British 
ofSciais. AVho are the people whom we see in tlie 
streets everywhere dressed m home spun and 
walking — having no money to buy automobiles or 
any clothes but the \ cry simpl(*»t and least 
expensive t’ They are the men iiho pay the bilh 
of tbe luxmious and hanghty officfah tJie men 
who out of their poaerty and want fio mf>h the 
money to buy the limousines and the fashionable 
clotliea together >vith hne liousCa to m itch and nch 
furnishings and the service of an army of servants 
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All! nrinc of these men with scant and often 
Miry poor olotiung, worthy of the notice of these 
lordly UnRlshmcn i Tlio an>>wer is not for to 
seek Many of them are member'> of families with 
the culture and ix'fanement of centuries in their 
\cr} blood Among them are principals of schools, 
piofC''sors m college^ and unn eisotics, scholars 
known in Europe for their learning, 
p!iv-.Kians, editors of pi riodicals, wnters of books, 
and men carrying on all lands of honorable 
busiiic-»s It i- only the simplc-t truth which 
nobody can deny, that, as to many of them, they 
aro in no way inferior to their foreign masters 
except in the dire po\crt> to wluch they have 
been reduced hj the tryaoDie.il government and 
exploitation of thoMi oia^ters Indeed, in inteUigence, 
in ability, m character, and certainly in the 
qualities winch constitute gentlemen, not a few of 
them nio distinctl> '•upenor to many of the men 
who iide in the limou'vitics and draw the big 
salaries But alas * they aio members of a 

conquered and subject nation, and they aio not 
recognized .is “white” (though as a fact many of 
tlicm belong to the Aryan or white race .lud are 
actually winter in color than some of thtir alien 
micro), and tljcrefore they arc regarded as inferior, 
looked down upon, and heated viitually as 

sl.av es 

The fitness of tlie Bnhsh to rule India seems 
actually to glow loss The reason is the growing 
arrogance of the British, their giowing mdifieience 
to the interests the rights and the feelings of the 
Indian people This is noticed and commented 
on by the better English themsehes Sajs dir 
Stephen Graham * 


* TJif World and the Xeio lii-fpematiou (Calcutta), 
Jlarth 15, 19^8 
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bLxtant inti nigg r tendonc^ !>> incrcA^ms lliroiigli 
out the British iiinpirc -umI it \erj \-ulGar \pr> 

undignified, and at the saoio tune di gnuftil It applies 
not only to India, but al o to leypt xnd to tlie Hninh 
Colonies in Africa It i partl\ due to Uie long-continued 
practice of ruling x>oopl<? arlntrmly without then 
consent It is perhaps due partly also to a general 
detenoration in tlic eiluiation and tnining of Englishmen 
to-day The type of English gentlemen seen m the 
past is disappcarmg It is ama/ing to tlunh tliat tlic 
race of Livingstone and Stanley and llunpo Park and 
Harry Jolmston should be lookiag dow a uwn men wth 
darker skins than their own as if God na 1 not made 
them aright' In the \Ktoix),Q age the Enghdiman 
could treat his Indian tenant aa if Uc were a gentleman 
never doubting that an equal dignity uivestod 
both nw-tcr and man Jlejd memoirs and letters of 
colonial ixjople m tune> pat and then compare them 
with ths oirr^nt arrogant noisy vulgar prejudice wlueh 
we see to-day manifc-ted touard Uie njf)\e peoples m 
India and Amca. To-day wc hear joung British officers 
calling not only negroes but SyTians Ai^bs and Hindus 
ms?ers. One thing is rertain and that is that the 
Bnn'h Empire cannot imld together long unless the 
jthites nuintain standards of courtesy and justice at 
least up to tho le\el uhiib formerly eaisted 

As long ago "is 1908 Dr Joshua Oldfield 
pointed out, in the Londoo jVciu Age (March 1D08) 
this Widening gulf beh^ecn the English and the 
Indian people — 

In the time of the old East India Company India 
more harshly though more happily governed The 
Bnbsb nabobs settled down m India and mamed and 
bec^e overlords of tl e people India was their home 
and to the p<^le of the land they became attached but 
^day the English area temporary .md alien <la>.s 
Their home is Ekigland Thar hearts are in England 
Thev arc always looking for a furlouph or a retirement 
to England and steamboata and cheap postage have 
brought India so do e to England that there is no ne^ 
for English ofecials to be dependent on India for any 
tiling — except sport and salary • The Eng lish 
are, therefore autocratic without being sympathetic 
supercihous wnthout being wise aithontativo before 
becoming expencnced and take no nains to conceal 
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tlicir MOW tint Ihej are *« India but not of Indii. and 
tliat Indiin'i are their lofcnora sociallj, iDtcUo-tuaGy and 
monUi 

Dr Rutlicrford is reported to lia'c declared m 
a speech in the British House of Commons that 
Kiiglisliintn wcie iii the lubit of imaginmg that 
tho\ wtie made first of all the peoples of the 
woiltl nnd that the poweis of the Creator were 
almost entirely exlniisti^ m the effort 
Svjs Mi II (. MeUs 

There 1' no more enl thina: in this present woiU 
tlian ruo piejudue It jusiifics and holds tosether 
inori. b isem.'.s « ruoU\ ad abomiDation than an> otner 
sort of on'Oi in the woild 

Hn'O the British rulers of India no troubled 
consciences and no uneas> «leep in ^lew ot their 
nrrogTncics and injustices towaid the Indiau 
people In their dieains docs no MSion rise 
before them to smite tlioir souls uith temble 
uord<» like those ot Shrfuck •' — 

Hath not an Indian ejes •’ Hath not an Indun 
luuids on.aiih dimensions stoso^ atlcctions passions ? 
fed with the saine food huii with the same weapons 
subjeit to the ^mc diseases healed bj Gio same means 
warmij and <oo 2 cd b» the same wintei and summer 
as an Fnglishmin is-’ It jou priik iis do we not 
bleed if >011 tjikle us do we not iaugli ? If >ou 
poison ua do we not die •' And if jou wron? us shah 
we not leienge 

Fortumtcly, the Indian people 3i0 millions 
in number, lu>e not jet letaliated upon their 
arrogant British rulers witli nietigc \Vill they 
abvijs refrain i* 

"Whit Is the e^planabon of tins moral degenera 
tion, this spirit of arrogance, tj ranny and 
disiegaid of the rights ot other-, stcn so widely 
among the British rulers ofindiit' The .answer 
IS entiiely plain, and h'ls aiieadj been suggested 
It Is an effect, a net-essory effect of .i cause 
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The cause is not the natural tyranny or cruelty or 
injustice of Englislimcn At home, or under normal 
and right conditions, Englishmen aie not tjran- 
mcal or cruel or unjust , they hate these things 
The cau'-e is England s great national crime of 
robhmg another nation of its freedom, and lioldmg 
its people in subjection by force It is simply 
mentable that men to-day u-ssocidtuig themsehcs 
Avith that crime, assistmg m pcrpetuat- 
mgit, should expenence the e^il contamination of 
it, should get the intellectual and moral poison of 
it mto their blood )leo cannot long engage ui 
doing ■wrong deeds without suSeimg moial de- 
gradation 

Says Senator Borah 

Ton may tatc the most humaoc peojjle in the world 
and set them to the tas-k and keep them ai it of holdmc 
another people m «;ubjectioo a?ainst their wih and it 
■will nuke brutes of them 

The situation in India is essentially tlio samo 
as that winch emsted in our oivn 'southern 
States m the former da>s of American slarery 
ilany of the slave ma^^ters and owners were 
naturally kind and just men But the evil msti- 
tuhoa which they had mhented, which was 
sanctioned by all around them, ind from whicli 
they derived large financial profits, blinded their 
eyes, wai’ped their judgments, scared their 
consciences, and made them, contrary to their 
better natme, perpetrators of great cruehties 
and wrongs 

ilan> Engbshmen, both at home and m India, 
realize how bad this arrogant spirit, this spirit of 
domineering, is , ho'w it coarsens and brutalizes 
those that manifest it, as well as cruelly injuring 
those toward whom it is manifested ilany 
Enghsliinen have iramed against it, as sooietlnng 
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imI iij lUelf, because it <lcgradcs tho5,o m \\liora 
it appears anti also as somctlung that imperil'# 
linlislj rule in Intli'L ^Laiiy jears ago the Marquis 
of SalisbuiN. addressing >oung En^shnien going 
out to Indn to bo tbo rulers Uicre, warned them 
in tlio strong! st terms against this arrogiut spirit, 
declaring that tht> were “the onl> enemies England 
had to fcai’ tint if they manifested this spmt 
in tlioir (fellings with tho ladian people, they 
would “deal a blow of the deadliest character it 
tho future rule of England ” John ilorley. while 
Secretary of State for India, repeatedly ga'e the 
himu winiing 


SrrPLkMiM 

This spirit of arrogance, of race and color pre- 
judice, of whito-man lusolonce. is not confined to 
Tiidix Unfortunately, it manifests itself more or 
loss ui each of tfic British Dominions, in all fho 
British Crown Colonies where tlicre are Indians, 
and in pccubarly oOeusuo and even brutal forms 
m East and South Africa Erery person who 
has read any part of tho stoiy of Giadhi’s re- 
markable work in the latter country has been 
made painfully aware of its presence there The 
following instance of it witnessed by a distin- 
guished and highly honored American woman, 
illustrates what I mean 

In 1911, 3Irs Came Chapman Catt made a 
visit to South Afni a, and admiring the woik. 
Mr Gandhi had done, desired to meet lum In 
tile 'H'bman Ciitxen of March, 1922, she gives the 
following account of her effort to do so She 
wnteis 

An English ladv nave me a letter to Mr Gandhi m 
Johanntaburg ^assuimg me that I would not regret any 
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trouble t\ken to moke lus aoq^uaintaace On "imviiig m 
that city I seat iiiy Jettcr to him at tlie addro's eiNcn 
me. renucsting him to call oa me at my hotel if con 
venient at a stated time A.t the hour appointed an 
intelligent and prcttj jounff Jcuess called and explained 
that she nius JIt Giidlns secretaiy and tliat no hidian 
■wso permitted to enter the hotel and call upon a puest. 
A prominent laTjer to whom 1 told the story olfored 
m3 office for the purpose of an inh mow so again I 
wrote ilr Gandhi statmg the time and place when 1 
would be glad to see him Agam the pretty little Jewess 
^me — thia time to the lawyers offiu? to say that Mr 
G^dhj had amrod. but the clentor operator refused to 
take him up became he was an Indian 

This IS an iHustntion of the way in whicli 
Indians are treated by the Bnli-'h in boutb Africa 
Of course ilrs Catt wi> indignant that any man 
eapecially any man of the culture mtelligeaco and 
high character of Mr Gandhi should bo thu> 
hranliated and ln•^ulted on account of ins color 
Mrs Catt is not the only witness to the way 
m which Indians are made to suffer m tlut paii 
of the Bnhsh Empire There are score!, of others 
In the summer of 1020 Bishop F B Fisher of 
Calcutta, made a rtsit of mreshgation to South 
Atnca On lus return home in October the 
Indinn Daily ilail published an mtemow with 
him, m whioh he described the conditions which 
he had found there declaring that while the 
Indians formed an industrious law abiding and 
valuable part of the populabon the treatment of 
them by the British was humiliating unjust and 
inhuman to a degree almost unbcheiable He 
said — 

In the Tninsvoal no Indian can board a tram without 
a sKJcjrd licence Tin. white man can order anv Indian 
to close his 'ihop in one street and move to another The 
IncGms hare no rermanent tenure of property and 
cannot buy even a home They are segregated in one 
particular plot in the slums of the cihes and can hve 
nowlerc el c E>ea in that '^tion they hare no 
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pcmiancat nclits In tram cara tlie Inckins can occupy 
only tUo thitx; rear scats upstans AH Indians, even 
tlie mo'! educated aro called 'coolies e\ca tee 

text l)Ooks ui tJie NcJioola ‘•tate Hint lill Indians are coolies ’ 
No Indian'' (an attend the theaters or us,o the public 
Jj))ranLs In tJio ^hools the clnJdrcn of Tmii.m-. are 
allow cd to Ko only as far as the fourth standard No 
Indian can cnicj a hotel except aa a waiter”* 

Bishop Fisher was not allowed to see any 
Indians c\eu graduates of the English Universities 
of 0\foid and Cambndge, inside the hoteL wheie 
lie "'tajed lie had to go outdoors or to the 
patlrt in front of the hotels to gicct tliem 

Tlub inhuman treatment of the Indians m 
South Afuca. reported bv Bi'bop Fi&her and 
known all over India through him and numberless 
other souiccs 0 / course add? greatly fo the 
bittornc&s existing there toward the British, and 
makes the Indian people feel more and more that 
they can neior haic justice or endurable condi- 
tions of life, nn> where, under British rule 

For some jcais the pies ailing demand m 
India li.is been (or srasX not for entire indepen- 
dence, or complete separation from the Bntish 
Empire, but for a Dominion Status” (bke that 
of Canada, Australia and boutli Afnca) witlna ihe 
British Empire or ‘ Common- wealth,” m which 
the Indian people would have complete manage- 
ment of their own internal affairs — complete Home 
Gov emment, — witli their foreign afiairs perhaps 
remaining for a tune m charge of Great Britain. 
But the outrageous treatment which Indians are 
receiving in bouth Africa (and their treatment 
m Canada and elsewhere has not been much 
better) is causing a sfroi^Iy growing doubt m 
India whether, after all, ‘dommiou status” is 

8 ^ People (of Lahore), November 
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practicablp, Trliether it i^oald be anytlung but a 
farce, whether it would be endurable, so long 
a* the Bnfash everywhere outside of England 
Itself are so deeply obsessed with race arrogance 
and are so willing to trample on the rights of 
peoples not of their color In other words, 
the feeling is growing that there is no hope 
for India or for the Indian people anywhere, 
no probabihty or even possibility of a futuio 
for them that will be any thing but one of 
unbearable hunuliation and virtual slavery, except 
m an Independent India, not only ruled by and 
in the interest of its own people at home, but 
vtrong and able to secure the protection of its 
people abroad wherever they' mi> be 



CHAPTEK VII 


“BABU ENGLISH" RUDyARD KIPLING. 
INSULTS 

Among the ua\j> ui which it is common for 
many of the UritNli lu India to humiliate and 
insult the Indiau people, one of the most 
uiiwarraiifod nud gailiug is that of criticii.iDg: their 
uso of tho English lauguage and kughmg at their 
jniatakc'. “Babu Eogbsh” is a pbraso of jidicule heard 
whciCNcr Engbshmen (not alL but certain large 
cla>'SOs) spoiL of India oi ludnus And singularly 
enough, it is applied oftentat to tho Bengalis, who 
intellectually, and especially in linguistic attam- 
niciit> and ability, are not second to any^ Indian 
peoide, if to any people in the world “Bengah 
Babu ’ Is appbod as a phrase of pecubar contempt 
Is, theie any giound for tlus ridicule ? What is 
the real situation ^ 

The British rulers of the land losiat on Indjans 
oscxywliere addressing them, conver&mg and domg 
busmcsS with them, ma foreign language — the Enghsh 
Suppose the tables were turned, and these same 
rulers sTere compelled to conserso and wnte and 
do all tiieir business in the Bengah, the Hindus- 
tani, the Tamil or some other of the languages of 
Lidia. “Would they make fewer mistakes ^ Eveiy- 
body knows tliat they would nnko for moie and 
worse In the rclativdy few cases where they 
attempt to use an Indian tongue the laferioiity 
of tlieir performance is marked Why, then, do 
not tile Indians ndiculo them as they iiabitually 
ridicule the Indian-* ? fe it not because the 
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Indians arc tlie superiors of the English as 
gentlemen ? ^ i. 

There are no of Indians that the 

English so much dislike and take so much pams 
to moult as the educated dasses The uneducated 
they de pise neglect and treat almost as slaves 
but they do not take the studied pains to 
humiliate and msult them aN they do those arhorn 
they recognize as their equals in mtelligencG As 
&ir Henry Cotton says 

The very thought of equalitv rankles m the I^gl^h 
men s imnds the more iptelhgent cultured or intellectual 
the Indians are the more they are mshked ine sense 
of jealousy becomes greater Englishmen arc actu^y 
ready to encourase the nahves who 
EngLh more than those who speak good hnglioh 
are more pleased with the backward Hindu than with his 
advanced compatriot, because the former lias made no 
attempt to attam equality with themselves 


The reason why the Bengalis are more disliked 
by the Engbsh than any other race m India is 
because they are pecubary intellectual, and taken 
as a whole are fsuiher advanced m education than 
any others and of course for these reasons they 
have fumished a greater number of leaders m India s 
straggle for freedom and justice have the 

following remarkable tribute to these despised and 
insulted Bengabs from Hon G K Gokhale of the 
Viceroy s Council (himself not a Bengali) 

Tlie Bengahs are m many respects a most remarkable 
people It IS ea y to «ptji of their faults they lie on 
the surface But thej have great quahUes which are 
sometimes lost sight of In almost all the w^s of life 
oiten to Indians the Bengalis are the most uistmguisliea 
Some of the greatest social and rebgious reformers of 
lecimt times have come from them ranks Of orators 
journalists poliUcaaiis B^i^ posses es sorne of me 
most brilliant Tate law science and literature 
where will you find another scientist in all India to 
place beside Dr (now birjJ 0 Bose or Dr (now bir) 
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P C Ihv nr i juiT't IiVp Dr Gho c, or a poet bie 
iJabmdrantb litorc^ Thc&c men are not freaks of 
natnm Tliov aix? the hishcst products of winch tho 
IS rc^hrlj capable * 

Such IS the r\ce and such are the individual 
men whom the British take particular pains to 
ridicule and to taunt as Bengali Babus and 
uttoiers of Babu English 

I ord Gurznn w is the last man to over praise 
Indians but the following is what his experience 
IS ^ icero\ and his sense of justice compelled 
liini to doclaic regarding the high Unguisbc 
abilitj and attunnunts of the Indian people, 
ivhich arc most conspicuous among tho Bengalis 
Speikmg it the innuil dinner of tlie Incorporated 
Society of Authors lu London earl> m 1906 he 
18 reported is sijing tint 

he wa« in In ba he was always struck not by 
the al mlity ind misfiko' nnde bj tJie Indian students 
ind speakers of Eocb«h ihcn. Eiut by tlie brilliancy oi 
the success which tliev ittiincd He could liardJy e'crlain 
the fKibty and abibt\ with wluch the educated people 
of India Kvpurcd the mastery of a foreign tongue lijcy 
iiad a faeibtj in langnagc mcomparably gieater than that 
liosscsscd «io far as: he knew by any branch of me 
ingloSaxon rai e He knew IndiaD ■jpeakers m 
who could address meetings with an ibibty which might 
well bo tlie envy of many uiembena of Parliament t 

The Englishman who has been the worst 
offender igamst tlie Indian people m the avays 
mentioned above or at least the one whose 
insults hav e been most galling because Ins 
writings have been so widely read is Rudjard 
Kipbng The fact that Kipling was bom in 
India and spent his earher years there very 

* Speecli in Simla bovember 1 1907 Tlus speech 

as IS evident, was made before other Indian scientists and 
others had di'-irngmshed themselves 

|- L7ijt!/ and tie Mu uter Calcutta, June 10 1906 
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aaturally cauaes }iia reader* to take for granted 
that his repreaentations aie true But are they 
true ’ They are a:» true a** (and they are no 
more true than) would be a German or a Russian 
writer s representations of the Englnli people 
if Germany or fiussn hid conquered and was 
ruling England and if the German or Russian 
writer was m sympathy with that rule and uislml 
to comince the norld that thp English aie an 
inferior people and not capable of niling them- 
iches 

Seemingly Kiphog-. n sociahon m India with 
the Englu^h must have been almost e\clusively 
with the military men and with the most 
imperialistic and dominceriDg of the civil oEhcnls. 
As to India itself the real India, the great India 
of the past and the present w ith its history and 
its ciTiiization he seems to have cared nothing 
for thi'* and to have taken no pams to mfomi 
himself about it As to the Indian people lie 
^^eems neier to haie cared to associate or to 
become acquainted with any but the lowest 
Unless we make these assumptions it seems 
impossible to account for the facts that m lu& 
writings be gives almost no portrayal of or 
allusion to anything of real importance in Indian 
history culhue or life and that he seems to 
take pleasure m heapmg ridicule upon the 
educated classes and m descnbmg the Indian 
people generally b> the rise of such contemptuous 
expressions as a lesser breed without the law, ’ 
and “new caught snllen peoples half devil and 
half child 

Such of Kiplmgs writings as are connected 
with India (and mo-vt of those that have attracted 
greatest attention are thus connected) have always 
stung the Indian people to the quick Their 
popularity m England and the wide acceptance 
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of (licir miNreprcoentitions as true, have done 
nioro th in almost any other cause to exasperate 
fcadin^ Iniiims, and create estrangement bet'xcen 
them and the British The Indian GoTernment 
has ^cIFcd, imprisoned and deported many Indians 
for till- alleged cnino of stirring up enmity to* 
Nvard BnLiin, disitTocbon with British rule, and 
sedition Indians ha\o told mo that if 

Uiere is sedition in Indn, Rud>.ird Kipling more 
tlun anyone else is responsible for it , and there- 
foK tint if any persons should be deported, the 
brst of tlio number ought to be tbis Bntish 
mipcnalist and fraduccr of the Indian people 
iomo of t/io hotter Englislimcn feel deeplf 
tlio \noiig and roeannoss of all this insulting 
treatment of the educated and intellectual classes, 
this girding at the ‘Bengali Babus,’ this constant 
eflort to Immihato every Indian who ranks higher 
tlian a coobo A few Englishmen hive hid the 
courage and tho justice to condemn Kipling for 
lus conspicuous sins of this kind One of these, 
somo jears ago, oa* Professor Gilbert ^lurray of 
Oxford Umversity, who did not hositato to use a 
lash that drew blood Slid ProftSsor \Iurray 

If ever it were mv fate to put men m prison for the 
books they wnto I should not like it, but I shouia 
know wliere to bemn I should first of all look up my 
old fnend lludv mf Kiplinfr because m several stones 
lie hia Used Ins great rowers to stir up in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of Engh'ilunen a blind and 
■vavago contempt for the Bonsai And many Beugahs 
naturally have read these stones "iou cannot cherL=h a 
savage contempt for jmy one without its being quickly 
iw ipjocated And when both sides legird each other 
with tho same savage contempt, it la not likely thit they 
dwell together m peace And in case iir liiphng 
should feel lonely in his igU I would «end lum a 
dehghtfiil companion Jfr Ansfey of Punch Aear after 
>car clever natives of India come over to England at 
great sacrifice of money and troahlc, to study ir our 
univeraities and satis^ the tests for obtaining positions 
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in their o^vn countrv They compete 'wiUi us ^vei{, 
even if all the odds 'ire agaioot them And year after 
>ear they liaxe found m our newspapers cancatures of 
theuiaelvea— representing them a?* ndiculous Babu? 
cowardly, vam untruthful m every way absurd taiking 
bad and boiubastio Engbsh Cnot nearly so correct, I 
suppocO, as 5Ir Anstey s Hindubtani) held up for the 
amuaement of the public this is not fair plaj and 
it IS not decent If you must insult somebody insult 
some one who la free and can tut you back If you 
want to gov em a man and to hav e him a loyal and 
friendly atizen, well you must give up the luxury 
of insulting him This incessant girding at the Bengalia 
the most int^ectual and progressive of the peoples of 
India, has an ugly look It goes along "nth imtating 
hcefihty to the Indian National Congreos to Indian 
students to alraoat every Indian ^letj or assoc ation 
that professea high ainu — such for m!-tance vs the 
Arja Soma] There is in such saeen, BOmething 
piteously Ute jealousv And if ever in a rulins race 
there creeps in a tendency to be lealous of those ruled, 
to hato them for tiieir good qualities rather tiian for 
their bad to keep them out of power not bccauso they 
are unfit for power but because tliey aie too obviously 
fit, such a tendency l. disastrous to any goveninient * 

If Great Bntain is to maintain peaceful 
relations with India, she must breed fewer 
liiplmgb and more Gilbert Hurrays. 

But Kiplmg ih not the only offender It is 
hardly po'>sible to conceive anj thing moie galling 
to the Indian people than the tone of condesccn 
Sion with which they are nearly everywhere and 
always spoken of and referred to by the British, 
in their books abont India in. their writmgs of 
every kind, their public addresses and their 
conversation whenever India is mentioned It 
IS always the same , they the Bnbsb, ire in 
India because they are supenor ’ (of course, 
they are because they aie "white ) They are 

* Inaugural Address at the Conference on Nationa 
hues and bubiect Races, 19l0 Report in i/ie J/a/ira«a 
August 7 1010 
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there on a lujjli and noble raissiOD, — the mission 
of the superior to tlio inferior , they are there 
to “heir the wliito man’s burden they are 
there because India so much needs them they 
hnow SI) much better than she does what is good 
for her — wlnt Lind of laws and institutions she 
ought to ln\e, they are ‘ lifting her up”, they 
are ‘educating lier, slowlj'. carefully, m the 
diiectiou of a little greater freedom and a 
comowliat gi eater share in her own government 
It is n didicuU task, and not very safe, but in 
tiioir kuidiiC5.» and their sympathetic regard for 
the poor uards whom they have so unselfishly 
taken under tlieir protection and tuition, they are 
venturing it Of course, the fact does not count, 
that for more tliaii three thousand years, before 
they, the British came India ruled herself vTholIy, 
and vvas one of the leading nations of tho world 
Such a tiitimg matter as tint need not be 
considered The only thing to be borne in mind 
uow IS tliat to-day (aft«>r more tlian a century and 
a half of British rule) she is so inferior as to be 
entirely unfat for self-government, and must hare 
long training (nobody can tell liow long), before 
it will be safe for the supenor nation to withdraw 
its vMse guidance and steadying hand 

How would England like it if lY.mce, lu all 
hei literature, all her vvntmg, all lier talk about 
England, habitually mention^ the Enghsli people 
with similar condescension and sneers, a* unfit 
to rule themselTCS, and as inferior in everything 
to Freuclimcn ? In the past we of the United 
States at tunes have thought that we have detected 
m some Eaghshmen such an air of condescension 
toward us, such sLghhng references to onr hter- 
ature, our art, our speech, our institutions 
and much else (Sydney Smith’s “IVho reads an 
American book for instance) We have not 
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lited it , indeed, we have resented it keenly Do 
we think Indians Lke the same kind of thins; 
coming to tlieiu from Engbahmen, and m ten 
times more exaggerated and more hurailiatmg 
forms than we haNe ever experienced? Isay, 
tins IS the kmd of representation that breathes 
throngh nearly every book that Englishmen write 
and nearly everything that they sa> about India, 
tins arrogant and egoti'itic.il assamption of tlieir 
ovm supenonty and this ignorant ,md insulting 
claim that the Indiau people are not able to 
govern themselves Is it auv wonder that India 
feels and resents the humibation of it 

Says The Dononat of Allahabad (June 5, 
1921) 

' Kiphn^: writer of the wlutc num’s burden ’ He lias 
niuneroos adcuij'eri and mutators in England But m e 
in India find the uhite man ftih of arrogance and race 
^nceit With caoti-tical idea of inual supenonty’ 
the Bntish talk of »\lucatii)R lDdiaD» in the ai-t of seli- 
pverniE'>at,’ as though this ancient nation of ours wlucli 
for nuileniums and rniUeniuins has boen solf-goteming 
I's to “.it like children at the feet of self-appointed foieign 
masters to leam our first lo8son:> 

Inte m the year 1923, the British Government 
Sent to India a comnussion called a “Royal Com- 
missioa on Public Service,” to examine the work 
of the Civil Service officials there, ostensibly 
'vith the object of insuring a ju^t division of the 
office!> between Englishmen and biduns and proper 
pay to all, but reaDy to hnd reasons for keeping 
aa many of the offices a* possible hlled iiitii 
Enghshmen and mcreaaing their already high pay 
Of course, the Commission was made up mamly 
of Enghshmen and, of course, therefore, its spirit 
^as the usual arrogant and condescending one , 
its avowal being that while Britain wanted to be 
generous to the “inferior nabves” of India and 
gue them as many offices as she could, of course, 
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it would bo perilous to grant too many most of 
the effaces and CNpeunllj ttie more miportant ones, 
Diuvt be roNorNcd for EngLslimcn (or other Euro- 
peans) in order to insiue tbe efhcicncy of the 
fccnice ind tlio security of the Goiemment” 
lu tills spirit the Commission earned on its 
ini estimations To a prominent Association of 
Indian othcirda it addresstd, among others, this 
liuniihating question 

To Mint extent do >ou ronsider that the European 
P-.r'onncl in tlio Indian TniJ bmiiv must be retained m 
onlcr to irburo the ctliucniy of the berviui and the 
safety of India. ’ 

To this rooUy insulting question, this important 
AsNOciatiou of ^dian oflicnls prc'cnted a carefully 
written, courteous but uiiflincluug, self-respectiug 
and manful reply, to the effect tint they saw no 
need for any Euiopean persoDncl whatever to be 
retained in the Civil Service in order to insure 
either tho cihcicncj of tlio Service or the safety 
of India 

No self respecting Indnn they declared can asi’so 
to the'.c humiliating snggC'.tioiis Vte deny that, from 
the standpoint of cflii icni > a Euroi can element is 
necessary in an> part of the ‘•ervice JvnOMODg as we 
do the vvorlv of die European oHirialb at close quarters 
and poS'Cssuig e\ceptioDal opportunities for companng 
their worlL with our own it Iivs been a matter ot painful 
•-iirpn^.e to us that it shuuJd be tafecn for ginntcd by 
Engh-Oimen (and Engb^hmcn in whom v\e have a nglit 
to expect better knowledge) that we lack certain qualities 
administrative and other which Euicpeans are suppoced 
to pos'-CiS ^Ve do not wiih to sing our own piaises 
wo only desire to call attention to the fact that the 
people who a-.&ert this infcnontv on our part, are tho^e 
and only those who setting tliem^elves up a.s a 
supenor race are unwilling to admit us to anv 
posPton of equality whatever with themselves Cert.unly 
the verdict ot such men 'hould be submitted to mdepen- 
dent and strict exammahon While v\e welcome 

Europeans as our ecdleagucs m the vanous departments 
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of the Service vte most emphaticilly repudiate anr 
clauQ that the Eaiopeau as such is supenor to the Indian 
either in efficaency or character 

This manly answer made by these Indians to 
the httiailiahng question of the Bnfabh Eojal 
Cn mmis >.]on, represcnta the new spirit which 
i5) bejmnin" to appear everywhere in India. Tlie 
Indian people are n-.mg to their feet. They are 
danng to look, their forragn masters in the face 
and tell them that they re ent their hiuglity and 
unfounded assumption of ‘•upenunty they lesent 
the cbim T7hicb Englishmen are all the while 
making m India m England and before the 
whole world, that Indians, are not able to manage 
their own affairs better than any foreigners can 
manage them 

The Situation m Indii which I am trymg to 
describe in this chapter and the preceding namely 
the arrogance of a rulmg chsS and the humiliatioa 
and consequent resentraent of the ruled is well 
explamed by tlie honored Euglislun'm ilr H "W 
^eT^nso^ m Iil» “Tlie New Spirit in India 
(page loS) 

A race not verv seiLitiNC not Nery imagnnative or 
sympathetic, trained from boyhood to tfunk bttlc of other 
peoples feelings take such a nee and set a few 
tnousands of its most characteristic members aath tlie 
hem of nfles and hattencs to dominate an entirely 
different people, <iniong whom reverential inanners are 
insrained by birth ind see what evil effects for both 
races will result ' atch the arrogance of the 

dominant people watch their demand for deference their 
iiL>t for fCittery their irritation at the least sign of 
independence their contempt for the race whose obeioanee 
they dehght in their rudensaa of manner mcrca-sinir until 
It beconi'^ incredible to the relatives tliey left at home 
and w ould once have been incredible to themselves Then 
turn to the subordinate race and watch the growing 
temptation to ennge lod flatter the lo^s of self respect 
me mciKLing co»aidii£, ttie daily humiliation. In that 
ludMDn, proceso— that dcgei^iatioa in tlie manners of tw o 
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KTiiit i-aco^i caili of which has. lugh qinlibcs of its o'ni, 
MC the poni which has been ad\aiiciiig upoa 

Indiins and Etuli&hmcn for the last lilt> jears ol Irnhan 
hiNtorj lint fartimitilj' throiuhout Irnlu, of late we 
are wifnc'Ning the hirtli of a new iLitional consciouiac's, 
md witft It >oiiiU'» a ivvnal of dignitj on the port of the 
inilian people and a resolve no longer to take insults 
Ij Jitg duM n not to In k Ww hand tliat strikes, or rub the 
torein ad in the dnst f.efcre a human being sjinply hecaus-e 
lie wuirs a white helmet and is called wjutc” 

In his work on “Rcjnesontativc Government' 
(Cliaptcr XVIII) John Stuait llill points out the 
dcinoializing and brutalizing influence of ure'pons* 
ible power c\ercistd hj tlio strung oier the weal, 
in India and cKowhere llcs.«js, 

*If tliere /•, a kiet to which all cipenence (eslifie* it 
IS Hut when a coiimr> holds anollicr in subjocuom the 
individuals of the nUing people who goto the luieign 
lomilry to nuke their tonan** an? of .ill others those 
who most need to be held under proper mtiamt Armed 
with prestige and hUod with the scornful ovorbaanngness 
of the lomiuenng nation tUc> have the feeling inspired 
hy absolute power without it* sense of responabiho 
Among a people like tlut of Indio, the utmost elloits 
of tlie public authorities ore not enough for the eflcctuol 
protection of the weok agiinsi the strong itJiereief 
the demoraluing ejl, ct of the situation is not in a 
most remarkiblc durrec corrected by the personal 
cfuracter of the individital tlie foragn inlniJeJS 
think the people of the country mere dirt under their 
feet If seems to them monstrous tliot un> rights of 
tlie natives, should stoniJ in tho way of their (the toreign 
masters ) smallest pictcnsions 

This exactly descrihe» the situation m India 
to-day 

Is it too much to claim that even if there 
■were no other reasons why British rule in India 
should cease, one that js sufficient and more than 
sufiicient exists in the facts vvluch have been 
presented la these chapters, — facts showing the 
unbndgeable gulf which the British have cieated 
between themselves and their Indian subjects by 
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their arrogance, their insufferable airs of superiority, 
their color — and race — prejudice, their want of sym- 
pathy with the people and tiierefore their inability to 
understand them, and their brutal treatment of 
them as undeilings and slares Even if the Indian 
people were barbanan^ or only half-civilized, such 
an attitude on the part of then- rulers would be cruel 
and senonsly evil , but with a civilized people, 
having a great and proud past and possessing a 
culture in some of its aspects higher and richer 
than that of their haughty and egotistical rulers, it 
13 simply unendurable 

In conclusion For the sake of avoiding 
misundershinding, let me «ay ag.un and with the 
greatest possible clearness, whit has already been 
said in this and the preceding chapter, that these 
facts and comments regarding the unjust, humi- 
bating and often msultins treatment meted out 
to the Indian people by their English masters, do 
not apply to all Englishmen As already pomted 
out and emphasized, tbeie are m India some 
Bnfcish officials, and some men not officials 
(business men) who were gentlemen when tiiey 
came to India and who. m spite of the influences 
which tend to the contrar>’, remain always gentle- 
men, and who therefore continue always to treat the 
Indian people as courteously and jusUy as is 
possible under such political condibons as exist, 
that IS, under conditions of political slavery, wJiere 
foreign masters hold all power m their hands and 
the people have no alternative but to submit and 
o^y But these courteous gKiUemcn, who never lose 
their courtesy, whose manners and actions are 
neier debased by the debasmg influence of auto- 
cratic rule and irresponsible powers, are the 
exception The great majority of Enghshmen 
m India, both officials and business men (the latter 
following the fashion set by the former), become 
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sooner or later of the overbearing sla\ e-master 
typo (listnbcil above Such is one of the penalties 
which Grcit Britain pays and must pay, for 
posses^Jllg ‘iQ empire part free and part slave 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE KIND OF "jUSTICE" BRiTAlN GIVES INDIA 


One of the cl-ums oftonest made by Gieat 
Bntam, is, that she has given to the Indian people 
better laws and a better judicial system than they 
ever had before or could create for themseh ea 
that Hns service rendered to them alone, if there 
were no other, fully justifies her m retaining 
possession of tho land ^ ^ , 

Says Sir Robert Fulton, on emment British 
ofBcial m India 


The foundation of our empire in India rests on the 
rnnciple of lua&ce and £n?land retains its ^uprem^y in 
India mainly by jusbee ^Nithoiit justice ^e could not 
bold India for a moment for it is that whitii in«piieN 
the people of India with a confidenie in ns and Vintn a 
beli« that in all our dealmgs with them ne will never 
act other^a«o than fairly aod justly and wmch renders 
them on the whole eabshed and contented with our 
rule.” 


This Is whit the Bnbsh are constantly 
saying to the world in justification of their holding 
India in subjection Is it true ’ 

In large part it is untrue The Indian people 
are not content with British rule , they w^t to 
rule themselves They do not submit to Bntish 
rule voluntarily, because thej hhe it and believe 
that it insures them greater justice than they 
could have if they governed themselves They 
submit to it because and only because they must , 
because and only hccan&e the> have been disarmed 
and Bntish battleships aie m all their harbors 
ready to bombaid their cities , British cannon and 
machine guns aie ready to mow down their men, 


8 
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onicu and cliildrcn , and Britisli bombing air 
planca arc icady to blow up their ■villages, if 
they attempt to tliron off the yoke of their foreign 
masters 

As to justice, the Indian people recognise 
tint tlieir rulers are just m many if not in most 
tilings which do not affect their own British 
intorc'ts indeed, tliat they are probably as just 
in evorj thing a-s it as possible fur them to bo and 
commit all tlie while the supreme, the infinite, 
injustice of robbing the couutry of its freedom, 
witli all that that neccssanJy imolves But to 
sa> that tlio Indian people as a whole, or any- 
thing Lko a majority of them are contented ■sntb 
Bntisli rule and dcsiro tJiat rule to continue 
because of its adnimistratiou of justice, is false 
Nobody can show that it is true , there is oter 
whelming evidence that it is not 

Wlnt has Great Bntain done for India w 
way of promoting and ensuring jusbeo ? 

Innd of laws has she given to the Indian people? 

Granting that the judiaal system of India when 
the Bntish went tlicro needed improvement (as 
what legal system in the world at that tune 
did not f), how did tlic Bnhsh set about improving 
it? In a careful and constructive way ? 
way wiuch the people of India could understand r 
In a way to consen e and utilize and build upon 
all that was good m the preceding legal system or 
systems of the land? That is the way m which 
we m this country improve our laws That is 
the vray tlie Bnbsh themselv es at home improve 
theirs They advance slowly aud cautiously from 
piecedent to precedent,” avoidmg sudden breats 
or violent changes, building on what has been, 
mating the whole a growth, a normal evoluhon, 
^sdy understood, easily and safely w orkable 
Bid tliey proceed in that way in India? 
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They proceeded in a way almost the exact 
opposite, and why not ^ Why should they build 
on anything that wa-' Indian ? Were not the 
Indians barbarians, or at least soim-barbanans ? 
To be snre, they had possessed elaborate code* of 
laiTs of ^eir own for centuries and centuries 
But why should the Bntisli, with tbeir vastly 
supenor wisdom, need to know or care So they 
proceeded to frame and to impose oa the iidian 
people without in any way astmg assent, a wholly 
new and strange leg'd system patterned after that 
of England , viitually it was the British system 
transplanted to the far oEF foreign soil of ladle. 

Who was the man m whose hands was placed the 
chief responsib'bty in thus fashioning the laws and 
tiie courb which were so profoundly to affect tlie 
hies and fortunes of the Indian people ? 

It was Thomas Babmgton Macaulay 
IVTio was \facaulay ? And what were his 
qualifications for the task assigned him ’ Later 
in life than Lis Indian career, through his essays, 
his history of England and other Lterary works, 
Macaulay obtained a somewhat Jugh literary fame, 
and therefore -vre arc naturally deposed to look 
favorably upon whatever he did m India. This 
disposihon on our part is strengthened by the 
fact that -ne Lave two Essays from him in which 
be expresses friendly feebngs toward the Indian 
people*' But in the Lght of a full study of his 
Indian career, and the results which have flowed 
from it, it IS coming to be more and more the 
indgmont of leading Indians and of intelligent 
student.^ everywhere, that his wort in India was 
fundamentally bad, — that it was one of the most 
potent of the mmy influences which baie operat- 
ed to de-Indiamze Indio, to flout its civilmation, 


* Essays on Lord Cb\e and ^^aI^en Hastings 
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to make its iicople weak mutators of England, 
mstt.iil of encouiagingr tlicm to develop tbeir own 
institutions, (heir oNvn idcaL, and tlieir oavn genius 
Tills n.i, tnio m connection rntli tlie rdueational 
s}sf. m wluth Macaulaj had tho ciuef part in 
flaming fm India, anil it was. equally true of the 
legal sNstoin, of which he was the pnme creator 
It s( Lnis amazing that the dilhcult task (if 
ailciiuiti-h done, •■liipeiulous task) of framing 
.1 code of laws for the vast and diverse popula- 
tions of sii gnat ,1 countiy as India should have 


licon entrusted to an almost uaknowm young man 
111 far-oll Pnglaud, who had nc%cr been to India, 
wiio knew no Indian language, who was almost 
whoUj unacquainted with tlie hi«tory, the customs 
tho mstituhous .md the civilization of tho peoples 
for wliom he was to legislate And jet, after all, 
it ■wn*. Ill line witli i huge part of England's 
niannccincnt ct India Most of the men whom she 
In'* siut time, euu .is Govenior-Geneials, to rule 
the 1 md. ln\e been jimvons who had neNcr set foot 
oa Jndjaii sod and e«>uJd speak no Indian tongue 
Mliat kind of a law ^}stcm did Macaulay 
frame for India’ ‘Wa'. it one suited to her needs? 
How could it be ? He knew iie\t to nothmg about 
her need'-, and there i« ‘•trong evidence tba.t he cared 
little Ignorant of Imlia’s law codes .iiid of neaily 
ei crytliiUg else Indnin and knowing no law but 
that of England, what could he do but plan a 
leg.d system similar to that of England, really 
ba^-ed on it, and thrust it on the Indnn people ? 
Hus was what was done, 

31a;or Basu, author of 77ie 7i’/se of the Chns- 
iian Pouc) m India, expresses what is the gcuer-d 
judgment of Indian scholars when ho Nays (volume 
V, p 21) 

„ ^ ,^'^jday came out to this country to shake the 
heoome nch at tho evpcnse of the 

cluldien of the sod 
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He "was poor, and was having a hard struggle 
to make u living as a writer On August 17, 1833, 
the year before he uent to India, he wrote m a 
letter to his 'ister ‘I have never made more than 
two hundred pounds a year by my pen, and I 
cannot support myself in comfort on less than 
hve hundr^” Under such conditions it u little 
wonder tliat lie thought of Indui, where rainy of 
his fnends were ma^g gieat fortunes Through 
the influence of some of the-^e a phice was found, 
or made, for hun 

It happened that the Directors of the Bntish 
East India Company, wbo at that time controlled 
Indian affairs, were desirous of giving India a new 
Legal System, one which would be more satis- 
factory to them, if not to the Indian people, and 
one which they could administer with less 
difficulty than they had eipenenced m the past 
Accordingly they created a new office, that of Law 
Member of the Government, and assigned it to 
IfacatJay The position wa-* one of high dignity, 
and the salary attached to it was enormous, 
pnnoely— 10,000 pounds (50000 dollars) a ye.ir 
(quite an advance over the 300 pounds which he 
had earned by his pen before') He wrote to his 
Sister 'T am assured by pejMuis who know 
Calcutta mtimately and who ha^e mix ed m. the 
highest circles and held the highest oflices, that 
I may live m splendor there for five thousand a 
jcar, and may save the rest of my salary with 
the accruing interest. I may, theretore, return to 
England at only tfarrty-nine years of age, in foil 
vigor of life, with a fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds ’ (8150,000), which for that day was great 
wealth 

But even this was not all m the salary line 
Besides his position as law Hember of the 
Government, he was also appomted Uiw 
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Conlml^^lOl5C^ for T\luch he rccDived an additional 
five thousand pounds making a total of fifteen 
tlmu and louiids (ST5000) a year — tkis in a 
countiy vvlurc the people vrere among the poore t 
in the wuild ’ And tlii:. amazing this utterly un 
vvanmtod and wicked solar) WTung by an alien 
Onvernnunt from i nation always upon the verge 
of famine was onlv one of the many such 
lav lulled upon favored Fnglishmcn. Tlus shows Imw 
India s mom V went Is it auv wonder that from 
the richest of countries it has become the poorest 

How ba this Code of Laws which mraulav 
was tlie chief igciit in framing worked? Mas it 
benefited Tndii Major BasU unlicsitatme^ 
'Uiswors, ^o He declircs that it was of s 
to degrade the Indi m people It gave insecimtv 
to life and propertv and encouraged corruptiou 
and litigation It showed it' fiamer to have oee 
'•wayed bv no coii'ideratiou or motive 
tliropj 01 altnii m toward the people of^dia out 
‘‘Olcl) bj regard for the interests of MgiaD® 
In no other civilized country are oSender> so 
<«evtrelv pimi lied as they ore m India under tins 
Code The principle undcrhmg the law 
a jail bird always a jail bud There i-s an attempt 
to outcast tlie criminal from society and no lu 
of leclaimiug lum as a citizen The Code 1 * 
an iron machine who e business is to torgo 
fetters for tbe Indian It tends to depre s tuiu 
m spirit and make him le&s than a man 
what wonder ? framed as it was by a stranger 
who knew almost nothing of India, and vviio 
looked down with lU concealed contempt upon ita 
cmhzation and its people ’ . 

Hr John Dickinson m 1 is book, Goyemineni 
of Lidia Under a fiureaucrac) describes the kind 
of legal system set up by tho British and the 
lesults which it prodaced He says 
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Wc the Engluh I'morantly assumed that the 'incient 
loDg-ciTilized people of Iniba -ftere a nee of barbarians 
■who had ne\er knoivn. v.hat justico was until wo came 
among them and that the best tlun§’ we could do for 
theta was to up et ill their institutions as fast as we 
could, and among otiiers tneir judicial sj stein md give 
them instead a copy o£ onr leird models at homo (m 
England) Even if the technical system of Enghsh 
la% liad worked welJ at home fas in many re pects it 
d d not; it would have bi'en the CTOsaest political empm 
asm to force it on a people s*! diflerent fiom oursehe» 
as cver> Onental peojde are and the reader may 
conceive the irreparable ixusi hief it his done m India 

Long before we knew anytiiin? of India native 
so< lety there had been Unuractenzed bj some peculiar 
and caxellcnt inshtutioa® pjoinineDt anon'^ them a 
municipal organization t>ro\iding a most efiicient police 
for the administration of cnmuial law w hile tht* nvil 
law was Worked by a simple pnx-ess uf ortitration winch 
either prevcDted Utigation or else losurr J pronipt and 
substantul justice to the htigint-s Ini.tead of their own 
simple and rational mode of dispensing ju'*tire wt^ have 
Siven the IndL'in people an obscure tomph(ated pedantic 
awtem of Enghsh law full of artificial teclimcalitie> 
which disable the candidate-, for lustue from any lonfiPi 
PLcading their own cause and force them to &vq 
twiirso to a swarm of attoraeyis and special pleaders, 
bv miana of which their erpenses are greatly increased 
and the ends of justice are defeated 

Suice Macaulay s day there have been some 
changes in the code wbreb lie fr.amed though 
they have not been great Lot us esatnmo with 
some core the law and law practice of India as 
they exivt to day to see whether they promote 
justice to the extent claimed by the friends of 
British rule— to such an extent as justifies that 
rule 

I A very serious evil which confronts us at 
the very outset — one which is recognized by the 


T^i v^^9''®i^“ent of India vmder a Bureaucracy br 
join LicWon M R A S F R G S pp 41 to 
IjQiidou, iSoJ Allahabad Indu, 19'^£> 
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entire Intban people and by many Engbslimea— 
IS the union of ctecufc.o and judicial functions 
in tlir> same ofliciaL In all the lower Indian 
courts \\( iiiij this mutasonable, tlus unciTibzed 
union (\isting The Indian people ha\e protested 
against it from the beginning, as a source of 
inevitable and perpetual injustices But it still 
cntitinu's Thin! of a lo^ s> stem being main- 
tained in an\ cnilizcd country, m which the judge 
and tiic prosecutor arc the same man ' Englishmen 
look back with shame upon the infamous “Star 
Cliambor ’ Court of CIi-ulcs I In what did the 
infamy of that court consist ^ Primarily m the 
tune {inctico winch Engbnd raaintams in India 
of uniting the accuser and the judge in the same 
person 

2 It is claimed, and seemingly on good ground, 
that n scrioiis cause of injustice m connection with 
Indian law practice, is the fact that so many of 
the judges ate foreigners (generally Englishmen), 
who have so little acquaintance with the Indian 
people It is true that the Government has the 
wisdom and fairness, to appoint some Indian 
judges , but not enough Indeed, it is a question 
whether all judges who tty Indian cases should 
not be Indians The reason why is plain In the 
very nature of tiungs Indian judges have an 
enormous advantage lo such cases over Engh'-hmen 
or any otlier foreigners, because they know the 
V eraaculars, the hibitb, the customs, the psychology, 
ol tho people, wluch foreigners and strangers do 
no and cannot This knowledge saves them from 
numeious blunders and injustices whicii foreign 
SLl into And jet the 

of ™ filling a large proportion 

Engbshmen Positions of most importance with 

, Ivor IS this all Englishmen aie often appomt- 
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ed judges actually who have no knowledge of 
law, any law, — who had not studied law iJi Eng- 
land before they left there, and who ha% e received 
no legal training m India To this ignorance of 
law, add then too common ignorance of the 
customs, the habits and the very languages of tlie 
people, and it is easy to see how well qualified 
they are to be admuustators of justice 

Xor are tlicse ignorant Englishmen appointed 
because there are no better men, no legally 
trained Indians, av.ulable Usually there is no 
lack of Indian'-, of quite a> much ability as the 
EnghsUmen,— Indians who have regularly studied 
law, taking um\ersity degrees either m England 
or India, and who, al&o, m many cases, have 
actually had years of active legal practice But 
no ’ the positions must be gnen to Englishmen 
because they are Ejigh-'hmen 

3 One of the confessedly grave evils of Indian 
law Is its cost to the people Tlie Indian people ore 
so poor that they ought to have the siroiiltst and least 
expensive possible method of settling their difficulties 
and obtaining legal justice This to a consider- 
able degree, they had m the old da>s before the 
British obtained mastoy of the country India is a 
land of Tillages Before the Bnhsh appeared on the 
scene, in every village there existed a Pnnehayat 
or Village Council, usnaliv consisting of hve of 
the Ipadmg and most trusted men who managed 
the pubhc affairs, of the commumty, legal 
and other TLe'ie village Panihayats, existing m 
all ports of the land, served as courts, always 
close at hand, available to everybody, in which 
neorlj' all the Ieg.il difficulties of the people were 
settled, settled quickly, with a high degree of 
justice, and with fte very mimmiiin of expense 
It seems hardlj po-««bIe to conceive of a legal 
system more simple, more practical or m an> way 
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better than tlii'i But the Bntish when they came in 
their (onteniiit fur tserjthuig Indian and their 
arrogant assumption of the superionty of everj 
thing I n^lisii md svitli their determination to 
get all piwii into their own hands c\en m the 
niamgcmrnt of the hmall alliirs of the villages 
do^trll> (1 th(s( time honored Panchayats and set 
up to take their place lu legal matter as we 
have SI on an olihorate cuiuhroui foreign system 
if laws courts judges JnryeiN(solicjtoi>. barristers 

pleidrr' ittornevv md the icst) which the people 
could midorstiiid onh with the greatest difticulty 
which Ills Ud to (.ndlesN delays and needless 
litigations v\hich has failed in justice far oftener 
tlian did the simph* Panflnyat system and which 
has involved lEpen cs so great as to be ruinous 
to thousands 

"Mr W Torrens M P in his booh Empire 
in Ash (pp 100 lOS) s-ias 


In mo«t parf« of India the village communih from 
time out ut mm 1 ha« I ocn the unity of social mdustriM 
and robtital <.Ni‘f»nce The villaso and its exunmon 
interests and aflans hare been i^od over by a council 
of Lldor* alwavs rcprcstutative in character who when 
my dispute arose declared what was the customary 
law In all Indian villages there was a 

rctrularly constituted munitipaJity by winch its anaira 
both of revenue and police were administered, ana 
which exercised magistenal and judicial autlionty 
Subordination to juthontv the secunty of property 
the mamtenanoo of local order the vmdication of charac 
ter fho safety of Jiie all depended on the action or 
these nerves and smews of the judiciarv system to 
inaim or paralj ze such a system reticulated minutely 
through tlie whole frame of society and wortans 
puenlly and effectively e v e ryw here as tJie British have 

done may well be a pohey which noUung but 

tuo arrOoance of conquest could have dictated ict 
tneso miimcipal institutions were rudely disregarded or 
uprooted by the new svsteui of u foreign admiristratiom 
of the native Panchayat there w os estabh'hid 
1116 loro gn arbitrary jud^ instead of men being ti ed 
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■wliea accused, by an. elective jury of their fellow- 
cihzen^r they must go before a stranger, -who could not, 
if he would, know half what every judge should know 
of the men and things to he ile^t vnth. Instead of 
confidence tliere 'was distrust m-stead of calm, popular, 
iin<me'honed justice then' was sut'stitiited neces-anly 
imperfect inquirv, hopelessly puxzled mtelligence the 
arbitration of foreign officials guessing at the facts 
throu^ interpreters and stumbling over habits and 
Usage which it must take a Iife-tuue hi feom. but which 
every native juryman oi eldni could recall without 
hesitation. Xo wi’e or just fu-stomn lon note these 
things without wonder and condemnation 

Sit Henry Cotton m his boot “J\ew India,*’ p 
170 (see also pp i-ll-1-13). savs 

’The people of Indu jk'Ssc«-« id instinctive capmilv 
for local self government In tli' pa-t (heiore the Bntish 
came) the inhabitants of an Indiin village under their 
own leaders formed a sort of petiw ivpu) Uc the iffaiis 
of which uere managed bi heieditan offiieis any unit 
person being set aside b> populai jndtnuent in favoi of 
a more acceptable member of lu» famiJj It i* by I’eascn 
of the British a<liniDistrati<'ii onli th\t the popular 
authontv of the nlLize headman has been sapp^ and 
hio judifial power of the Pan//juj,af or Commdtee of 
Tire, has been subverted A co»tly and moclianiiul 
centralization has taken the place of the former «5 stem of 
local Self government and local arbitration ’ 

"Witlim the past fevr rears not a few 
Engbshmen themselves, have come to realize how 
great a blunder on the part of the Government 
and how great a los> to India, the de'truction of 
the Panchayai^ has been, and have done so far 
as to dL.cuss the question ot their restoration 
But thpjre does not seem much prospect of any- 
tfung bemg achieved, for no one seems able to 
pomt out how they can be adapted to, or made 
to fit in with, the established alien Bntish legal 
system, which, with its complicated procedures, 
Its delavs and jf? antocratic cpint, is so lu* removed 
from the simphcvty, the quick efficiency and the 
democratic spirit of the Panchaynts 
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4 The grave-.t cliargo of all against the British 
legal system in India, remains yet to be mentioueJ 
It is that of partiabt>,fa\ontism, toward Europeans, 
especially Englishmen, resulting in senous and 
widespread injustice to the Indian people In 
i)tlier woitls, the charge is widely made that 
w liile the courts ore conceded to render, 
a.' a rule, s.itisf.ictory justice, as between Europe- 
ans and Europeans, and gencmlly a considerable 
degree of justice bitwceo Indians and Indians, the 
case* Is wliollv diltiniit betvrecn Englishmen and 
Indians Heie, it is averred, there is no certainty, 
and suhluin even jiiohability, of justice, indeed, 
hcie it Is dr dared there is almost absolute cer- 
tainty of injustice 

This rliaige is denied by many Englishmen, u 
not bj most But l> some it is admitted, and 
It IS so gcin*ralt> and so strongly aCRnned by Indians 
that it cannot be ignored 

The truth is, the evidences aie simply number- 
less. coming fioni sources many of which are the 
most reliable possible, tliat injusbces on tins 
score aio ocenning constantly and pnacticallv 
everyvThcie m ludia. that often they are cruel and 
bitter ui the e\tieni“, and that no Lidian anywhere 
13 secure fiom them Cnmes committed by 
Indians against Europeans are always punished 
with great seventy, often with penalties far, far 
beyond thO'C inflicted upon Europeans nndei hie 
conditions On the othei band, crimes committed 
b> Europeans against Indians are always punished 
in the lightest manner poabihle, often so inade- 
quately as to attract public attention and con- 
stitute a scandal The testimony of one European i& 
often guen moie weight m a court than that aDowed 
to any number of Indians — Indians of the most 
unimpeachable character In cases of dispute or 
doubt between an En^shniau .and an Indian the 
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Englisbnian prictically nlwiys get* the benefit of 
the doubt Trials by jury are denied to Indians 
under conditions m which they are allowed m 
cases of gravit> to Europeans* Great nunibeis of 
cases are reported oi torture inflicted upon 
Indians by police to compel them to testify as the 
Bntibh desire Numerous Indians including the 
most eminent and honored in the land are 
arrested without wirrant, md even without bemgm 
fonucdforwint they are arrested and -ire imprisoned 
without tnil, or with only i scint tnal m which 
they are not allowed to have witne-'ses or 
counsel 

Begardmg these matters I cite a few testimonies 
space does not allow me to give more 

Sajs a prominent Cilcatta doily 

l»omaiim this (omtry ion knock an Enshshman 
wwn mfhoiit proniptb bem? mresftd and sent to joil 
But an Engh-hmon may kuoi.k a dozi-ii Indians down 
pd jK) scot'Eree If the Indian attempt* to defend 
mmseli against hw Bntish assailant the officer is on 
turn in no time and he guce to lail for a heavy 
sentence. 

Sajs a Bombiy dily 

A European kicks his scr\ant to dfwth The local 
roagistrate findN lum ^Itv of simple a'^saiilt and fine* 
mm one pound six ^ lim"s and eight j eni e An 
appeal to the Bomt»> High Court increases the sentence 
to rune months imprisonment 

As I -write there he* before me an Indian 
paper from one of the large mtenor cities 
coiitainmg an article entitletl How Justice is 


The Indian Cnminal Code makes many invidjous 
Qiscnm nations against the naUve Indian and m favor 
of tlio European One i* it refuses to Indians the nght 
w Tppeai in summarj con-victions where it is allowed 
to Luropeans 
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Vdministcrcd m Indian law Court which gnes 
i list of ^ doz< 11 or so specific cases of crimes 
committed b\ I n^lulimen agamst Indians most 
if tlicm ermn s igam t life in which no adequate 
or just jiunisliracnt i«. mi ted out tu tl e perpetra 
tor [ cite tluic or four is illustrations In one 
case tlie edit r <f i gnemmont peiiodical m the 
Punjab sh ts his sen int f r some alleged oQcnce 
ind is s'ntinied t si\ months inijinsonment and 
a hno of 00 rupeis (Sbi) In another else a 
hur pern o\crs r m i jute mill assaults a 
woiker cau'ini, h s di itli and is ordered by the 
Court to pa\ i hue ot the sum just menboued 
and undergo no montli imprisonment In 

another m Engli liman kicks a sweeper laiptunng 
Ills spke'ii which u* ults m his death and is 
oidoicd to piv i hnc yf 0 laipccs (817) with no 
impnsoiiuiout In «till another case an Indian is 
sciitoncod to twenty joirs imprisonment for 
attempting to ripe an Englishwoman while in 
the samp province an Englishman who gigs and 
rapes a Hindu girl of eighteen m acquitted with 
no puniaimioiit at all Ibo writer of the arbelo 
cmphatieallv afhnus that ilways if the criminal 
IS an Englisliman excuses are found for acquittal 
or making the penalty light Even in cases of 
taking of life, palliitiDg circumstances are found 
wluch pievont the enme from being called murder 
and therefore which save tlie Englishmau from 
hanging or from any pomshraeut such as would 
bo meted out if the crime had been comnnttea 
by an Indian against a European 

In kov ember 1923 some Bnbsh soldiers who 
had been out fox huntmg near the viilig^ of 
Lobagaon m the vicinity of Poona fell into au 
altercation with tho viUagerb wlien one of the 
villagers was shot dead by a soldier named 
Walker The soldier was tried by the Sessions 
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Court before European jurors aud Bntisli judges, 
and acquitted Hr N C Kelkar, President of the 
Poona City Municipality and Editor of the weekly 
Kesan, commented editonally m his paper as 
follows 

Sucli farces of tnaE of EuropeoiL* aroused of cnaics 
asamst iidians nre not new aiaong us They date back 
to the tunes of AVanen Hastmff* The thing to l>e most 
regretted is that with such things taking place before 
their very eyes there are person- who keep singing the 
praise of Bntish lusboe Bi good nghts a pillar ought 
to be erected at Lohagaon having engraiod on it the 
full details of this case as a mcmonal showing •» hat 
value IS atttH^ed to the lives of Indians under Bntish 
rule” 

ilr A C MozuBidai, in an nrhcle m the 
Indian World of February^Marcb, 1909 (pp 183-4), 
gives the view of this whole matter which he 
declares almost uni\ eisally prevails m India Ho 
says in substance (I condense) British justice 
IS asserted as the stronge-'t justification for 
Bntish rule m India But this claim of jushce 
receives repeated shocks from the numerous ins- 
tances occurring among us of assaults and murders 
of Indians and violations of Indian women, which 
either receive no pumshment at uU or else punish- 
ment so light as to be hardly better than a farce 
If the life of an Englishman is taken by an Indian, 
even when there are many extenuating circums- 
tances, no mercy is shown, with alm ost absolute 
certainty the Indian must pay with his life But 
when tlie committer of the crime la an Englishman 
and the victim is an Indian, the situation n> 
entirely different Under no conditions mu&t an 
Enghshman be hanged or shot for an> thing he doea 
to a native of the country A small fine or a 
short imprisonment, or in extreme cases both, are 
me most that he must ever be allowed to suffer 
Our Bntish-admimstered court':, continue ^ Sir 
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3Iozuindir, ‘.eeni u&uill> to “lalue Indian lira at 
from ftftj to a Imndretl rupees (from sc\enteea to 
tlurty-tfiieo tiollai'.) cjcIl” In c-isis whera an 
JlQgli5.1i\4omTn IS insulted no penalty is too serere 
But not ''O M hen the n ictmi is an Bidiaa 
ttomin 

There are doTen^ of ca^os in which Iniiian liusbands 
ml fithi'is luuc brt'n lOmpcUcd to submit m utter 
d^'rati watluui an\ lejal recourse to tlie grossest out 
lojs » ccimmitbsl on their waaes and daushters, m tea 
^nJms on inxml st amcps m railway carnascs and 
vt'vtinn> and m the \n< iiuty of nuUtarv encarapments. 
whoa* the helnl 'S ntj ums liaie cither died, or 
death to dishonor lu\e eoninuttod suicide Witatne 
exception of on- soliun instance bo «enous notice liis 
e\cr boon taken (so far Os I lu%c knoinj or have bciffl 
able to Ifvim) of the^ aliominalile enmee whicli BO on 
unchcckeiL cmbitti.nng puWic feojing- ’ 

In the Alldnbad Li>hpoid(iit, under date cd 
October 7 , lyJO Mr Motilnl ^cb^u, a mxa ^of the 
liiffhcst standinjf. President 0/ the Indian ITatjonaJ 
Congiess m a lawyer who bad had a practee 
of 37 years m the Uw courts of India , publishes 
an article m which he says 

Conung to the courts of India we oil know wli^ 
tancl of jusbcc !« to J*e expexted m crumnal mane^ 
under the special procedure prewrilicd for the 
Europeans During the la&t loti jears every Indian who 
has met svitfi death at the lianas of a European 
either had on enlontcd spleen or his death lias ttnn^ 
out to f<! the result of pure Jcc'dent ’ There has hot 
been a smpic case so liras I am aware of murder pure 
and simple ’ 

In other words, a ‘special procedure” is pro- 
vided ‘for the trial of Europeans” so that they 
may ha\e special favor shown tlieni as superior 
persons, and not be subject to penalties that 
w<^ld be pronounced against them li they v^^re 
Indnns And a, a lesult during a century and a 
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iialf of Bntisli lule not i single Englishman so fai 
as "Mr Jsehru is a’csaro has e%er been indicted 
“for murder pure and simple but m every cose 
the excuse has been foimd that the victim had 
some kind of bo(iil> infirmitj which caused hi'- 
death or that his death was the lesult of puie 
accident 

Sir Henry Cotton m lii*- book Neaa India 
(p o7) shghtla differs from Pandit Nehru he has 
lufonuation of two ca^e m which Europeans have 
been punished with diath foi tnmdering Indian*; 
He sajs 

Assault on mitne of India b\E luipf’ans lia\e ulna} 
been of freaueut ©‘■currenc#' \Mtli eonietimes fatal 
coasequences lli-* tn\l of tho'-e ''iso. in which EnsLbh 
men are tned bj Enili b jun*»~ toi'> often rt^ultB in » 
mure of jiutice not faltm g <hort of judiual scandal 
Dunng- the past lialf centnrr fhm have been onlv tuo 
cases m which oapitd puni hmeot has been inflicteil 
on an European for the murder of a native ami in both 
these cases no stone u a left iintuincd bj knplo-Indians 
to obtain a reversal of the sentvncic If a tci 

planter (British) !•> charecd wnth an ouPngoou a--cault 
upon a helpless coolie he i" tntd b\ a jurv of (British) 
tea planters ^ho&e natural buv is in his facor but if in 
^uv circuun.tauees a oonvictioii should cusuv the whole 
volume of Engli-h opinion find.'- expression m d^aoraicinff 
the \eidict the 'uuiio-Indian newspapers odd fuel to tlie 
tiamo and hee >eot to thi pivtest in their coiumiL' 
public eub-cnirtion-. are rai':>ud to i>ay ^e evienses of the 
culpnt, dnl irillueatialli signed nieinonaK an addressed 
to the GoverniiiCQt proving for hts release An Anglo 
Indian Dvfea.e As*ociabim has l>een organued in Calcutti 
lor trie express purpose of defending siirh coses A 
Ujragraph is published m the newspaper; headed A 
i lanter m Trouble and forthwith all tJie flood gate of 
POs ion and prejudice arc let loose * 

There is i ti-aditiou nn understanding firmh 
hxed m the mmds of the BnUxli in India to the 
ttUct that the British mu;>t ne\ci gne in to the 


llenn Cotton Niw Indn 
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''Omc of them do rebel ajauist it, they simply 
imi,t miXo uajusf hir-. Unjust ends necesMititt 
unjust means The trouble is m the job Tht, 
means tint the chief blame should be placed not 
upon the Enj^lnlimcn m India svho made tbe 
unjust 1 lu «. (though they should be regarded a» 
by no means uhoUj blimeless) but upon the 
infinitch unjust system of foreign dominahon 
c\i-ituig in Indn with ivlnch they hare allied 
thcmscl'Cs and before all and aboro all upon the 
nation ivluch m the light of this twentieth ceu 
tury and in disregmJ of the constant protest of 
the Indian people mamtains this baiborous domi 
mtion. 

Illiere is (ho remedy for Lidia » legal injustices ? 
'Ihcro IS none «f> long as <-he is ruled by iliens 
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THE KIND OF 'PEACE BRITAIN HAS 
GIVEN INDIA 

(India f Pax-Bntanniia) 

There lic^ before me aa 1 write an old number 
of The Atlantic Monthly., dated June, 1908, 
containing an article, by ilj J TI Hubbard, on 
finbsb Rule in India, m which I find, among 
much else of a sunilar nature the following state 
ment regarding the great blessing of peace which 
the Inian people were alleged to enjoy as the 
result of the conquest and goTemment of their 
country by Groat Bntam Says ilr Hubbard 

India IS enjoying peace which has not boon dis 
turbed for oO years a peace which is cot that maintained 
by force of arms but which anses from pure conten^ 
ment NowUero else in the \vorld is there such content 
meat by people under a foreign y oke 

At the very time this article appeared, India 
His, leethmg with discontent all Bengal was 
boiling wiUi excitement and mdignation over 
Lord Curzon •? partition of the province , bombs 
were being thrown, there were arrests without 
warrant and imprisonments, on every liand, and 
Lajpat Rai, because he had presumed to plead for 
a place for India m the Empire like that of 
Canada, had been «;eized and hurried away to 
imprisonment m Biinna. 

I call attention to the^e statements, of !XIr 
Hubbard because similar utterances have been 
eommg to us m great numbers for fifty years, nil 
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thin w ^viis tint Indu hid ev^r tno^n before 

the British cimo ■* a. t *■ o 

T.pt ns see mst whit ire the facts 
First Is to the cnnditioa of Indn before the 

one of snch wii ifld Woodslcd is the British 
represent , 

So ill 1 . ..C cm Ic m fiom tlm bcbt 
record, rve ro»e, I djo during mo,t of its 
liisturj before the But. 1 cime wis more P™*'] 
than Europe For more « '■' r n 

Teirs-from the thud or fotrth icnturr B O 
to the tenth A D-.t letdmg mligion ui» 
Buddhsm and is i ucll U.-nn Biiddl . m has 
taughf peace more stronila md seemed it im ”= 
Its folloivei more effect, elv dming all its luston 
thin his my other gieit iclie’ o i futi known to 
the woild 

At the time the Biiti h mile thm appeinnce 
ill Indn tleie wi mni ml tummt ilegiett 

■Mogul Empire which bid been the ruling po'Nei 

for lereril centimes \ t )u t bieiking up Tint oi 
coui-se cui«ed lui a period mud contUct in 
bloodshed The Bisti h took idMntige of tint anu 
bj >«hTeudh md often «hiniel£'> tikmg tie 
part of one mtiie tate m one i imng faction 
igim t motl ei titc oi fichon secured such i 
lootbold m the Imd i othu\ i e thp> could not 
line obtained From tl i beginning tl e^ pushed 
on their conquest bi tl e u e of much the «imc 
arts until they Inic obtuned upremaci 
iheie But it cannot be too strongh imnued 
that much of the time bcfoie the Bntish cinie 
Indn uia bettei htted to teach peace to Europe 
than an) Euiopcin mtion wi to teicU peico 
to her 
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si%c scale bttwei n staU!:> or piOMUCCa oi cities oi 
intivc prince such like the \\an> during 
the Middle \^cs between the states and dukedoms 
ind princes of Germany and France and Italj 
ind hnRhnd md occasionally she had suffered 
more irks serious rai(b> from outside like the 
cruel boidei raids of bcoUand with at long 
inten ils a tcroporirv great and deaastating raid 
such vs that of \adir Shall But never in all 
her liistora had slit oapcrieaccd an> wars inaol 
Ning such va-st destruction of life and property 
IS the riiiiiy Yeais War of Germany or the 
Ills of Napoleon or even the Cnil War in the 
Unitedl States and a* to tlio Groat War in 
Europe if 1014 to TUS she bad never known 
inythinfe in any way to be compared with that 
Indeed the bloodiest wars India has eipen 
I need in modem time if not m all her history 
liavo been tho e wluch Uie Bnti h themsel'Cs 
forced upon her hnt tliosc fought to conquci 
tho country listmg almost a century and then 
later that connected witli what the British caU 
the "Jlutmv or “bepoy Bcbellion but wluch 
the Indiuis call a Mar for Independence S^d 
the London Spectator of Apiil 27 1910 We 
took at Icist 100000 Indian lives m the ilutmy 
But that vv Is only one war md a very sboit one 
tho number of Indian lives taken m the wars 
ind vrars following wars of conque t, was many 
times greater leiching mto the millions 

Sii George Otto rrevclym the Biiti&h lusto 
iian -md State man tells us m his book 
Cawnpore published in I860 Giat the Bntisb 
oldiers m India bad killed more of the Indian 
people m a single year than the missionanes 
had converted m a century 

The world has httle conception of the amount 
< f Indian blood shed m tho long sxicccs ion of 
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\vin> waged by the &itish to subdue all the 
different Indian peoples and states, — wars con- 
tunung On for nearly a hundred years, from 
Clires battle of Arcot m the South, m 1751, to 
(Jeneral Gough's battle of Gujrat m the North- 
west, m which the bravo Sikhs were finally 
crushed, m 1849 And it should not for a moment 
be forgotten that on the part of the Briti'^h these 
WOK were pure aggression — fought to 

gam forcible possession of a country to which 
they had no right , nhercas on the part of the 
Indians, they were all patriobc ^ ais, fought 
against invaders, fought to retam control of their 
own land 

Bntiah hiotonan, of India, desinng to justify 
tJiejr country befoic the world for conquering 
a great cmllzed nation and holding it in subjec- 
tion, arc wont to pass, lightly over the tembly 
sangumarj character of these wars Says 
Dickinson 

'We (die Bntisli) are arouNtomod to consider the 
rattle of Waterloo, one of the most «an?ujiiars’ cfiei 
fought, jet the losses in Mime of our Indian battles of 
'onquefet were about double the toss at AVateiloo The 
lose, ui our Sutlej battles in 1846 wa.-. much more se\ere 
than that of Waterloo 

Does it become a nation, which, on commg 
to India, proceeded for a hundred >eai'b to pour 
out India’s blood in such torrents, to boast of 
lirmgmg her pe.ace ? 

But not only did Great Bntam shed n^ers of 
Indian blood in conquering the country .md later 
in putting down the so-c^ed “Mutiny” of 1853 , 
but, from the Aery first until the prevent time 
'vho has all the while compelled (virtually com- 
pelled) Indians m large numbers to serve in hei 
anmcv, m carrying on T>ars largely of aggressidn 
aD<l conquest, many of them on borders of India, 
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iiei"I>boiiHj ppoplca, to gun po'^'e^uon 
of tlicn tc!iitoi% and otlicrb m distant lands to 
uilngc 01 vtun„'thcn tlit British Empuc there 
Notice lu^t tho nlmost continuous neuer wois 

»liich til" Uiiti-li In'C taught (or forced Ihetr 

Tiidim " Idi.i, ta tight) ilong the 
I idn I I aiiiiiin t ntiguou" iicoplt' oo Is to annex 
(I'll 1 ind' 

I^^fnd.l it nn K idoi^ nre acqunmted mth 

hdin tl. lUts d.sciiiiti.m of the 'xa 5 “ 

Me it 111 It. m iluiiii. ill her liistoi-) “ JP™ 

,e hem c.iit.iiK 

x.it einh IS it MIX illiininitiiig hut it 
l> lutiiesting IS eomiii. If'’'" “''® " in he 

Illltlsh (limit II" I ills it "ho Kihes 

ProgiO" 

■\\lltLs 

ill t ^<^n 1 1 h 01 mi.i tcnuoa. =i wheie 

noliiiMm^ to I «nd^Olu. louh'xdpiouiued MUOg^ 

sftondli \'.ui intniMiiu inoioke-. err 

rsentiiiuit n<m rcM tin i tlurdli }0U 
out tint 111'' )> "i 1 lo -ue 1 bellioia and tliat tlicn 
ub-Uion (tlii^ III si 1(0 of \yui own a J‘'fpirin 

i'i\c no int nlion of s ttm.r un i pennanent so\e n 

iNu themj l.mtlih sincl i foico to stamp out me 

it.bcJlion and liftlili ln\in.r vpicad bloodshed co 
and iiniclij lou dulaio wath hands npluted ‘ 
!if’sa'stn=i tint moral rr'asons forte aoii to stij mr 
Mere to 1 ue this tcmtoi\ would he left in 
wliidi no '•uiJi/fd row Cl lonld contenipiato jij,, 

nutj 01 witli compoauie The -a* are the fiic sta^os o 
flakes Pioiircss 

111 otliei woids these iic the steps by 
(xieat Eiitiui lias lusidioush and persnteui i 
extended the bounds of Iiei Indim Eiupiie 

A kind bght is thiown upon all this (that i» 
on the wa\ Britain has giien India peace) nj 
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Parliameatarj' Report made m 1899 lu the British 
House of Commons, on the demand of John 
3Ioiley, showing jU'vt how many of thosC boidei 
■naii. there hire been, m what locditiC'? and 
their exact natuir The Parliamentary Eepoit 
lerealed the amiPin" fict tbit during the lOtJi 
century Great Britain af'tu.illv earned on, la 
connection with Indi'* niainlj on its borders, 
not fewei tlian 'in*' hnudred and cIe^cn (111) 
wai's, i.uds, militar\ expeditious and nulitnry 
c.uupaigns Think oi the alinost nnbehe^able 
number — nearly all as ^torely makes cleai, 
nara and raids of p«u aggies&ion Of couisp, 
moie 01 less phu'ibfe excuse-* or pretexts vere 
alwais found to )U-tify tlwra — a quanoKome 
neighbor,’’ a “dingmoiis ueighHoi a ueigliboi 
that had encroached upon India iii ,ome i. iv and 
needed to be punKlied the necessity foi * 
better ' “inmo natiiril or ‘'Ci-mtihc ‘boundary 
or “frontier’ toi Indn etc, etc But mtli 

'•carci.iy an exception then red object was to 
grab ucn temtorj 

Upon whom did Butam put the huiden of 
caiTyiu? on these wais and campaigns— the buiden 
of fighting those bittlcs and shedding this blood * 
Mairdy the Indnns \nd why not •' For u as 
not Indian blood cheaper than that of Englishmen i 
But was it a great Benefit to Indii, a gieat 
unprovement oioi toimei conditions for the Indnn 
people to be tluis sa^ed from locsl conflicts snch 
is they Ind fonneils known — Horn locil i^ajs, 
longer or &hortei of Indian States against 
i^iau States and Indian Pimccs against Indian 
iTince ,,—.^4 instead, to be compelled to loso 
then lucs in t)ie>e British wais ‘iftei war'?, and 
Campaigns after campaign- almost without ceasing, 
^•amst neighboring peoples and nations, and all 
mi the purpose ot mcreasmg the tenitory aud 
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.lugmentin^; the power of tlieir foreign conquerors 
and maitera / • 

It will be lUununatmg if I gi>e a bst of the 
Mars and campaign’s most of them on the borders 
of India but some of them far away earned on 
by Great Bntain dunng tho List half of the 
nineteenth century (from IfioD to 1900), campai^ 
rad WOTS in which Indian hoops «ero compeUea 
to hght, m any casCi to do the mam nghting 
The list, not quite complete, i'* is follows 

T«o i\ It'S m di'^tant China, m lobO ami 
1000, the BliuUu w ir of 1864-65, ^be 
Abjssmian war of iSbS, the Afghan war of 48io-'» 
iftcr tlionnssacic of tlio Kabul Mission, the becon 
Afghan war of IhTO.sO, the distant Egyptian war ol 
188i , the Bmmc'O war of 1885, ending in “ 
mnoxation of Upper Burma in 1SS6 , tJie >^tarj 
expedition to Sitono, 1858, on a small s^e, an 
on a Iirge scde (Ibo bitana Campaign) l«bo 
\cpal and biLkira id 1859 to Sikkim m IoW t 
i serious struggle m tho Northwest irouber i 
1S68 , militaiy expeditions agauist tho L-'^snais m 
1871-72 against the Nagas m 1875 agam^m 
kfndis m 1877 igaiQst tho Kampu 
in 1S79 , agimst the Wuzinz ind Nagos in 185-1 
icamst the ALlns in 18SI a mibtary expedition 


Hntam lias altars been {rreaUy oonqerned to u 

Indira people from themselves 8ho lores them so 
she fecG such a deep responsibility on th^ /,if,nri 
Kuardian and protector th^ she can t tlimk ot K* v 
fhem shed one anoUmr » Wood It is so much 
tliat their blo^ should bo shed by Christian 
Lommentuis on this an emraent British writer aacis «• . 
'■orcasm not less sharp This is a splemhd moi^ 
view It IS unfortunate that the people of Indu ^ ^ 
steeped in barbarism that they do not appreciate waai a 
blessiDg It IS to be tolled by /aii/iwd foreigners raUter 
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to the Zhob \ alley lu 1884 , a second to the same 
valley m 1884 , military expedition* 

Siktim, against the Alrnz.ii>» (the Black itountain 
eipeditionX and against the Hill Tnbe* of the 
Xorthea*t in 1888-89 , another Black Mountain 
mibLiry expedition m 1890 , a third m 1892 , 
a military expedition to Manipur m 1890 , onothei 
military expedition against the Lushais m 1891 , 
one into the iliratzel Yalley in 1891 , the serious 
Tirah Campaign in vrhicb 40,000 men were 
engined, m 1897-98 , the nubtary expedition against 
the Ma*huds in 1901 , that against the Kabalta 
m 1902 , the invasion of Tibet in 1904. To tlie*e 
shenld be added the sending of Indian troops 
to distant Malta and Cyprus in 1876, and tJie 
expenditure of some 510, OM 000 m nubton opeia- 
tions to face what wa« dcsenbcil as the ‘Ru«sian 
Menace” in 18S4 

Let it be noted that this bst almo't iinbebe\abl> 
long 0 * It Is, includes none of Britain & Wat's 
or mibtary expedition', some of them of 
large magnitude and importance in ^hiclt Indian 
soldier* had part, occurring la the luueteentli 
centurj prei/oj/« to the y^ar 1830, noi, of course 
doe* It include anj of the wars fought bj Great 
Britain (largely with the aid of Indian troops) m 
the ticenUeth century culmiaating in the Great Wai 
of 1914 to 1918, m which the soldiers of India 
did remaikably etfectiNe(and sanguinarv) fighting 
in. France Palestine, Sjna and Mesopotamia. But 
the list 1 * sufficiently lull to show how almost 
constintlj Great Britain has been carrying on 
wars dunng all her Indian history — some ot 
them to enlarge the boundane* of India and some 
in distant part* of the earth — all of them fought 
pundy tjt t},( tntercft of the British Empire, 
n^ot one of them fought in the nifprcit of the 
J/iiliat/ jieoplr, jet hidin'- '•ous i ninpclled io 
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lauded pcieo produced / The answer i? bccii m 
Jndjas lick of <u:IiooL> and education in her 
N\ant of sinitatiou in her unparalleled po\ert} 
(actordin" to Britiali high authorities one-third 
of hoi popuhtioii neicr kuowing wliat a full 
meal is) the unfold miOions of Indian men women 
ind cliildron who Ime died from famines from 
j'la^e cholera, feacra iailucu 2 a nialana and 
otlior pnientihh diveisc-v who need not liave died 
if tin enormous sums of money wickedly ^pent by 
the (lovtrnmont for iniUtaristic and impenalishc 
ends md needlessly paid to foreigners m the 
form of fat sahrios uid pensions been expended 
for India s goo I— for her piospcnty intelligence onu 
health , , 

Sa\s the Modem lieneu of Calcutta (December 

lO’dO p 07') 

Fnsland claims to hase given India the benefits d 
uudisturiie*! peue Our reply is WJiat ,kiad of 
liaa it been ^ 'What has it liought to India? Not onli 
li« India ^ 1 lood t>ccn po utsd out m rivers, at homo ^ 
abroad hut India to-d.vv is poorer more illitorate morv 
fumno ‘.tnekoa more discaso-ndden, and mhabited py * 
worse fed and phvsically weaker popilation than am 
I mlirod iXiimtry ui tliese contmuits Dttnnr the 
decades of this imdistuibcd poacc which Ennlan a 
tlcssodus With indu Iia-s loot more of her popubtioa d\ 
death than any other oquallr popidous area on tho earn 
even wheie jkmcc has been most disturbed ana wars 
W Olsit 


Let 1110 give some terrible facts about the singL 
niatter of birth and dcaUi rates in India os com 
pored with othei lands liie avenge ocnu.ol death 
late in Eughud is only 13 per 1 000 of the population 
and m the United States only 12 per 1000 Hyt 
in India it ii from 2t to 2o per 1 OUO or fully 
iiiicc as great The average expectation of 
(leng^li of life) m England is 48 year« and ui the 
United States 56 years In impoverished Indiit 
if /s only ohoiif one half a<t long 
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l\Tio can estimate how manj millions of iin- 
nece'Sarj deaths thia means annually ^ And to 
this loss sho^d bo added, as a Bnbsh Tmter ho* 
pointed out, 

The incident sulienug of thoso who die the nmIows 
and orphans <and other dependent ones left to suffer as 
the result of the death of heads of famihes Also the loss 
uf producUNG eaei^rj to the country 

The high death-rate m India is sometimes 
attributed to chmate and sometimes to malaria But 
LL Dunn, of the Indian Medical Service, sajs this 
u mcorrect He declues that if tfie laws of health 
were regarded in India to the same extent as in 
England, and if the same proportion of pubhc 
money was bpent on samtation. tlie death-rate 
m Indii would be no latter than m England Ho 
avei's that 0Qe-h.ilf of the death-rate is preventnbh, 
being due to the want of public health provisions 
and the poiorty and <>tarvation of the people 
Consider malaria, winch causes mcr'=‘ sufienng 
and larger numbei's of deaths n* Inuia than an> 
thing el'L* except po\ei-t> and famine Mr Arnold 
Lupton, .in Englishman who spc.aks with authont> 
'ajs m his recent book ‘Hjpp> Indn 

“It hat a masnificeat country Indu would !«• if oolv 
Ik malaria w» re abolished' And f am uuih* certain ot 
tlu's that if u^^t^u^hon^ were given to the engujccis m 
the emploj of the lintisli GoMroiatut in India to aboh^h 
malaria, and if thcN were allowed the requisite sums of 
money, thej would sooj» xuahe a irreat change -The 
iianp of the Panama Canal were made into a place that 
I'ouid be Ntsitcd as .1 sanatorium m uonboineoce of the 
'ucc^-ful flTort of the Amencou cogmeers in charge to 
alohsh nnlara and the nialaru of the Panama Camnl 
Hite the ac.idliu-t kmci the world has evei known . If 
lali the nilois of Indni tnuld give their mind-, to those 
'i'i'Vfions w hich concern the Iive^ and health and well- 
I'Cinz of the Indun people mstnad of w i&tmg their energies 
in other matters, of no importance India might be made 
a bonatonum.” 

’ Indtan Journal of FronoiUict Tuiuar\ 1924 
10 
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A high meJical official connected with the 
British arm> in Bombay, who for 21 ycari had 
been in medical charge of extensive districts m 
\ anoiis pails of India, told me m 1914 that the 
death-rate in India ought to be httle or no 
liiglici than in Koglaod, because, he declared, 
where proper s.imtar> icgulations are obscircd, 
India lx cxxtntiany as healthy a country to hye 
III as England Her high deatli-ratc is preventable 
It is laused by want of sanitation and pubhc 
healtli regulations, had water which the govem- 
iiiciit should remedy, poverty and consequent 
starvation, and by the want of schools m wnicti 
the laws (if healtli can bo taught to the children 
III Uie face of all these vanous facts, if we 
aro honest inJ lair-mmded, how can we avow 
,vsVing the questions How great a boon to 
India has Britom’s boosted "par Bniannxca beear 
Even if Bntam luos saved India from tho loss of some 
thousands or ku« of thousands of lives jn 
intcinal wars, docs tliat atone for or should it hWe 
from our view, the v.istlv greater number oi 
Indian lives she has destroyed m her border an^ 
foreign wai-s, and above all, the uncouatea 
iniUioiis who have penshed at home from starva 


• Thn-t> or fortj jears ago. Hadin' Spomsh nile, Cu 
a tTOpic.ll land bkc Southern Indio, had o very hi£h deam- 
ratc and sullonxl from tnalano typhus-fever, oholera ai 
t>ther devastating opidcmic diseoses as much as mew 
has ever suircnxl Hut now, under self gover^ent imu 
proper somtary n^ulations. .vU is changed- Cuba s dcata 
late ha-s become nearly the lowest in the world mu la^ 
land has become one of tho heUtiiiest known, 
engmeers and medical authorities tell us that exactly tne 
s,une clianjc can be wrought in India if only the coua^ 
can get a Government wmcdi will use the ,oounW® 
TOveauos for sanitation, educsvtion and the good oi 
Indian i>coplo instci:^ of to iiromoto the militan^tio ana 
imperiaListic interests of foreign masters and to enncii 
a toreign nation 
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tion, insamtation and disease for whose deaths 
she 13 largely responsible ? 

Some years before his death, William Jennings 
Bryan made a visit to India to study conditions 
there After his return, he wrote and published 
a pamphlet on Bnhsh Role and Its Results, m 
which ho 'aid * 

The British hive couferred ‘mme benefits on Tndia , 
hut they have extorted an enormous pnce for them 
tVhile they have boasted of bringing peace to the livmg 
they have led milhons to the peace of the grate 

Says ilahatma Gandhi, and no man weighs hu, 
ivordb more carefully than he 

Tho kind of peii.G which Bnbsh rule has bixiught to 
India, has been norse thjn war ’ 

As has already been <yid, Rome had her 
J^x Ro}nana It was the protolype of England’s 
Ihx Bntanmca in India. The historian Tacitus m 
describing that of Rome tvrot*=‘ the gnm sentence* 
Solitudmein faciunt, pacfm appellant Indian 
scholars employ this sentence of Tacitus to 
de&cnbe the work of the British in India, 
translatmg it, ‘They hate nad-' a gtaieyard, and 
they call ti peace ” 
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INDIA S OPIUM CURSE ARE 
RESPONSIBLE? 


bull I iiKtlucf'* mole opium than any other 
cuuntn m the woild Rouglily spenbng 
f it Is cnusunitd it home and the other haJi i* 
sold to otUci countries That winch goes out 
of India < mnot bo cousidei'cd here for want ot 
space although it i matter of 'ery senou 
cona'ni to the world is i whole for whererer U 
goes it pioics to be one of the most temole 
tills with wtuch huinmity has to contend 
Si\s 111 cmuiciit Amcncan medical authority 
The ffi-catcst iurBacc ilwt confiimts Uio world to^?5 
next to wai is opiiuu and the elToits to ^ 

nicnaco will never siicoecvl imtil opium production ^ 
opium ti-aSii in India liave been wnped out 
duces about five tiinc< a.> much opium as is nec(»'^« 

upib tlio whole world vnUi im the opium and dm 

tjTcs noed^^ for IcsKimatc i urposc that is necaea 
inoilicdl and sticnlihc usc^ 

Leav lug out of cooiideratioii then the evil 
quciiccs of the Indian opium w hich is sola 
other countnu let us see wliat are the effects 
the laigo amount which is retained foi consumption 
m India itself * 

’ III justice to Great Bntun it should bo stated tlut 
iQ 1920 the Government of India made the pratup^ 
announcement that it had decided to reduce tho uu^n \ 
of its sales of opium to foreign ooutnes by one-team ca 
> ear bcfnnnin.^ it once which w ould liave the pect oi 
rrmeuig to an end m ten vears the temble evils ''“i, 
iSva? „opium has s© long inflicted upon the ouk a 
woild lhi« onimendahle rams ire if earned oiitfaithful 
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Although India produee^ bO luge a quantity 
of opium, it lb not because the Indim people wont 
to produce it Its production and sale are purely 
government affairs earned on for the purpose 
of revenue against the will of the people The 
imount of opium consumed m India is about 
llbOOOO pounds a year provision for its, sale 
bemg made eveiy'where through some 7 000 shop*, 
licenced by the Go' ernmeat It is gcnernllj 
tiken in the form of piUs eaten by persons of 
ail ages,— much of it being g:iveo to babes 

It seems am izmg that a government claiming 
to be civilized and Chnsban can plan to obtain 
levenuQ by sellmg to its people a poison such as 
opium 1 * declared by the highest Bnbsb medical 
autliontiea to be What is its excuse 

The excuse the jushhcitioii which it put 
fonvard oftener than any other and a» its strongest 
defense is a report of an old ftovemment Com 
mission of lb9o which purports to descnbo the 
condition of thmgs existing in India at that time * 
In order to be a-, fair a» possible and show the 
trougest c^se that the Government is able to 


be of mcalculablf* bcaefit to many lands outside of 
lo^ B t the qaeshon at oacc ansec sharply and juiq 
nniy hy is India iti>df di cnminated against Why 
I not the same reduction to be made early in the quan 
1 ty of opium to tit. soW at home so that in ten y ears 
uio ^ple of India, fls well as those of foreign lands 
fnaj be n.Iie\eJ from the ciraj which has rested on tliem 

long ^ Vtv they not a worthy of protection as the 
l’’^r‘e of ctlicr countnes ? 1 not the Bnh^h Government 
ot India under is much obi giution to the people it rula-. 
^d of whom it cl-uois to be the guardian” as to 
torciga peoples The attention of lo\ers of jiiatice 
everywhere should be caUed to this amaan’" and wholly 
^wamntod ducnminatioa mad by Great Bntam against 
the Indian people 

* IJiis CoQimis..ion ta. appoints in lfi03 but it d I 
not make its report until 1«0 > 
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make out for lU opium policy, we will quote 
that Report at some IcngUi Sa}» that document 
(wc condcu^c) 


Tlio opium habit id A mcc scarcely esi&k m IndiA 
(Ipiiiin Is extCD<i>clj used for nun medical ana 
<iiLVsi imxlii il purposes m some casCo with benefit and 
for the ino t part without injurious consequences 
It la not ii(x.<vsarj that the jttow th of the poppy and tne 
niamiLvture and halo ofoiiumin British Indi* should 
Ik. irululit*''! ixtipt for mediGil purposes Inncntea 
t \i enc'nr luw taui,ht the twople of India diacretion m 
tlie II 0 of the drug and its nuauso is a nenlimble tcature 
of Indun lif The great majontr of Iniiian, 

catcix in. not ivcs to the lubit They take small 
IS roiuinxi lad con and do gire up the allowance wpe“ 
the nceil of it i-* past. ^ 

most tim urod of bou.achold rcmodica* acc^'ible to mo 
people It IS taken to a\crt or lessen fatipo » a 
siiocitir 10 low cl eomplaoits as a propli>i^tic 
inalarii. to ksscn Uic quantity of sugar in diabetics ana 
tcncnlly to alby jam in suUerers of all agc« 
u»o of opium in snuU quantities m one of the mw 

iHiiK)i-t.iQt aid? in tlio tTcUincut of childrens sunen^ 
To prcient the ealeof opium except under regular 

cal pro cr ptioii would lio a mockcrj to many niiihons 
it would bo sheer luhumaiuta 

Hero we lute the Bnti&h Indian Got eminent » 
defeuKO of it^ opium pobcj the strongest tha 


it offers or is able to offer , 

Before proceeding to gm the other side tu 
side agiuist opium the side of tlie Indian peop e 
as distmgULsIicd flora that of their forei^ 
mastere the side of progress -md reform the side 
of that largo and growing body of men an 
women m lUl lands who are openmg their eyes 
to the temble curhC which opium is whenerc 
it IS used for other than strictly medicinal pu^ 
poses — before proceeding to that, sereral obser 
nations should be made regarding the character 
of this particular Report which Gieat Bntam is 
putting forward so prominently and reljing upon 
so confidently is i justification of its practice 
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of celling to the Indian PeoP^ 
ted quantities of the most insidious and 
poison tnomi to the modem world We say 
VacUcaUy unhmited quantities, ^because, althou li 
there are “government regulations coimccted with 
the selhng, they are of such a natureas to accompMi 
httlo else th,m to give govemnient aPP™ ^ ^ 
respectabihty to the sales , their '™‘'ng effect 
IS really ml , they leave the X 

any one by a httle ellort,-hy conforming to the 
government’s “regulations’ can obtem Poached Y 
any amount of opium he may ’ 

why should anybody es-pect the government to 
mate regulations really to 
sales that it wants tlie hrger its sales, the larger 

Its regarding the Eeport tliat 

need to bo made are four . „iri 

1 The Report is over thirtv years old 
Much has occurred in India, as c'C^wheie e 

in three decade's Even if it dtscnhes correctly 
the situation existins m India tbrty years ago, 
it does not describe that casting there to-day 

2 Thirty years, ago, not nearly a,'' muen 

Vnown regarding the nature of opium ^ 
effects upon individuals and nations as is known 
now It was then us>t^ oen by physician^ m 
wa\is which now are recognized as peruou^ 
(longer as the won,t of habit-fomung dmgs w^s 
then comparatively bttlc reabzed So that a o y 
of mvesrtigators, even if honest m purpose s 
roasonablj mtelligent for tliat time, 'dimply com 
not produce a report on opivitn ht to be regardeii 
as a standard to-da>, or winch the Government 
of India for a moment is justified m usmg as a 
basis for an opium pohej m this time of so mucii 
greater knowledge , , 

3 And jet much more was known about 
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{Ilium CNcn nt Uiat tunc tliaii tliw report ludicatcs 
indeed (noufeli wis known to brand the report 
u>> wortlilc'''' One member of the Commission 
wliicii ni kdc the icport refused to sign it, and 
wTote i minority icpoit, tcHmg i verj different 
storv Vnd fact of tremendous sigmficana 

whicti '•fiould not be overlooked) tliieo 5 Cdrs 
tarlicr in tho venr IS P a public ileclantion had 
l)cen made bv '>000 ru dieal men in Great Bntain 
declaring tint «»pium smokmg or eatang is phy»i 
rally injunouN md morills dcba>ing and that 
in Indn just the 5,aroe a> m England opium ought 
to bo cKssod and sold os poison 

4 Vs T fact, that Commission Eepoit of Iwa 
was iKicr legirded by the opponents of opium 
iitlici in India or m England as juteUigent, fair 
«jr just It vvxn and i considered a partisan 

report a w-lutcw xshing report, — somothing 

obtained bj flip <io\ eminent of India for the 
purpose of givuig a show of justice to an 
iniquitous opium policy Evil liowcrer black 

/ alway tries to paint it elf white 
* I now go forw ard to present briefly the case again t 
opium in India the side of the suffering Indian 
jieople some present-day ficts which cannot be 
escaped and wiuchevery loverof justiceshouldheed 
1 If anyone questions the deterramation of 
tlio British Indian fJoTemraent to preserve it» 
opium reveuue anil resist all attempts to i educe 
it he may have his doubts removed by readiug 
the report of the Goremment Eetrencliment 
Committee of 19‘’3 (jiage -.’2>) which emphasizes 
the impotiance of •safeguarding opiun sales as an 
important source of iciemie and recommends 
no fiathei reduction 
Wntes Reverend C F Andiews 
In 19*1 the Rev J N Boj a Chrisbaa missionarj 
introduced a lesolution into the A.ssam (India) Legislative 
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Coiiacil propysia^ that the sile« of opium in Assam should 
he reduced 10 pei cent »iach >«ar until opium 'vras 
j Inhibited except for modicinal »i»e The resolution nas 
camrd. by aa oservilielmin^ ma]ont) the only persons 
lotmg against it being Goremment offlciaL- Europeans 
uid seicial Indian title holders Yet the Government, 
liavm' the executive iwwei m iN hand has refused to 
imry into action the vtiU of the Legislature The 
cnmmal conduct of the Assim Government in continuing 
to allovT and encourage the use of opium is destroying 
the Assamese peoi to one of Ae noblest races in India •* 

When the fuUovvcis ol Atr Gindhi, by a 
temper ince nnd inti-opinm campaign in Assam, 
reduced opium coQ&omption in tfie prormce bj 
oO per cent the Government lutenenrd zxiA put 
44 of ike fti rampaignpr<i m piito/tT 

2 Tho people of fndta ire very vez-j pool 
''Cores of miUioiia are all tlio while on the verge 
of starvation And vet tor generations 
m irea of from 200000 to 400000 lorei. of the 
vorj nclicst and best Imd id the country ha* been 
diverted, by the de'-ire and practicaHv by the 
compulsion oftlie Government, fioin Gie pioduction 
of food for the people to the production of poison § 
Ha,> thiB evci beeti justdiiblc ' Kit jUsi^iblc 
tO'daj ■* Ought it to go «>n •' 

3 It 1 -, true that the opium evil existed 

in Imlji hefoit tbi Bntish irrived but it 

m n light form and on i limited scile , the. 
religion-, of tiu country eimdemned it, it was 
logarded -v* a vicn and the government', di-,- 
counged it bajsAii bandhi 


• Modern Unuu Calmttj 10' « p 0.3iS 

T Ol mm as aa Intenutional tVoMeni b\ ProfessOr 

'V \v vNiUoiighbv Johns Uopkina Lmvcrsitj Pn'a l02o 
P J-to 

§ In tho Lnitcd Provance-, Ithc 'spction of India where 
tlio production i-. largi>t> the area devoid to opiutn was 
iWuwl m 1922 *3 t j 141 UtU acrf«s and m 1W3-24 to 
'AltoW acre OjJUin in imUer unaatUiCs is nro- 
ducod m uUior -cction 
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Iso eovemmcat lo India until the Bntisli oime ever 
fostered the opi im evil and organi7<^ it for purposes of 
revenue as tlio BnUsh have done 

4 The Bntish Government 0011^.11011} give> out 
the impro sion that consumption of opium in 
India is tery light and not at all a danger 
to the people In answer some figures mav 
be citcil The norma) consumption of opium for 
medicinal purposes as decided by the League 
of factions Is 0 Hers (a seei is about two 
pounds) for each 10 000 of the population 
But tho amount consumed m mau> parts of 
India IS many tmie<! that For eiamplc in 
some districts of As^im the avenge consumption 
ranges from. 106 to 227 'cers and m the whole 
proTiuct it 16 o\ei o2 «ceri per 10000 The 
avciage m Burma and Bombay i> onl> abtk 
lower til Calcutta it is 144 and in Bangoon 
108 pci 10 000 In the Punjab wbeio the 
population has long been among tho most hardy 
in India, opium is making terrible inroads as 
seen in the fact that the avenge consumption 
in Lahore is 40 ^eer? in Ludhiana 49 sceiv 
per 10000 of the population In othei word', 
m largo areas and among large populations 
of India from 6 times to 39 times more opium is 
consumed than the opium authorities of the 
Leagoie of J*ations declare to be legitimate 
for mcdicuial uses 

0 It IS shodong to the Indian people tint 
Great Bntam enacts stringent home laws 
declaniig opium a very dangerous poison and 
carefully protecting its own people m England 
agamst all traffic m it and dl u&es of it eicept 
for strictly medical purposes , and yet allows 
it to be used m India almost as a food gives 
the people theie no protection nhaterei 
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apomst it, actuall> encoor^ng and promoting its 
\irtuallyimrestncted and dangerous use Yet Britain 
profeaSPs to be Indian conscientious “guardian,’ 
claims to be ruling her for her good' 

(j The British hide behind the peoples of 
other countries, and claim that so long as others 
produce opium they must uo nation can reform 
alone They declared that, thmgs are, the 
opium trifBc in India simply cannot be stopped 
if the Government did not furnish the drug to 
the people, it -would be smuggled m Therefore 
the Government may as rvell supply the demand 
and get the revenue 

The aaswers to be made to these assertion^ 
and claims axe three 

First The opium irnffi< fan be stopped 
and stopped m the Onenf Tbi'> hao been 
dernonsfrafal tnorc i/ian once (a) The Amencm 
Goierameut stopped it id the Plnlippme I&landa 
wjiere it had long been earned ou (b) In the yeoxN 
between 1907 and 1917 m China where lU ravages 
had been the most temble ever known ui 
the world, it was almost wholly abohshed and thcie 
seems to be everj reason for believing that it would 
ha\c remained so but for the influence of foreign 
nations (c) In bormusi, ivhcre it hv> been bad, 
Japan at the present time is carrying out witli 
tnarked success i plan of wiping it out gradually 
in ten years 

becond '^nmggfiwj of opium ran be prevented 
How •* ui tiie manner urged at the Geneia Opium 
Conference of 1921, by Honorable Stephen S 
Foster, Chairman of the American delegation to 
that Coofeicncc, namely, bj intcmabonal agreement 
limiting Uio production m the world to the quanhtj 
required for modicmal and sacntihc purposes * 


* For (liU report-, of the Gcnm » Opium Conferences 
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rinid The final answer to be made is. that of 
Bishop Brent 

It i inon troui to argue Ilut liccauac people in then 
Ignorance and weaincss ire willing to be debauched, 
therefoio It IQ ) istilublp to debauch them, or to 
inaintun iliiit it we do not icap a golden harvest from 
1 nefarious trade vomelxidv el e will and therefore we 
iro fooLsh nut to do it 

To thN miy bo iddod tlie equally pertinent 
inswcr maiio by tbc editor ot The Vkristmn 
Patriot of Midrx'. 

Why sho Ud tlic Bntj li wait to do light until othoi 
lutions do right ' Lord Cecil sayiag that BnCam cannot 
ciNe up her wicked opium biisuiess unlit this that and 
the other countiT pvt m» th in seems to us like a thief 
saying to s judge f C4Uiaot <fop stuihiig untd John 
bmith and Bill Jonca do 

7 The Bntish (lovcmaieut m India claims 
tliat it furnishes the people opium because they 
want it But who want it' The addicts and 
nobody else Pracbcally tlie whole vast body of 
the untainted Indian people ore against it The 
mtoUigence of the countiy is against it So are 
the teachings, of the leligioas. of the country 
Hinduism Hohamraedanis.m Buddhism and Cluns 
tianiiy Thfu the addictb themselves when m then 
light minds are agamstit It is only when thefeirful 
ippetito created by the drug seizes them and foi 
the tune being destroys their intelbgeace and then 
will that even they want it And this very appetite 
which IS their deadly enemy has been created by 
the opium temptation placed before tliera by the 
Government When children want things whicli 
we know will destroy them we do not gratify 

Opium aa an Intcmatioiial Problem bj Prof W AV 
Wiijoughby and The Geneva Opium Confcrenca. 
Chmeso iStatemenfs by S Alfi^ Szp Both publislial 
I y the Johns Hopkins Press 
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then tlcsire ThCsO opium addicts are weakei than 
children Tlie dutj of a good government is to 
lielp thc'^e miserable da^eH to oveicomc their evil 
appetite bv renio\ing the temptation 

Says the Bombay Chronicle of May 31 1923 
The people of India whole-heartediv endorse (ho 
tmencan propo-^ made at the Geneia Opium Ccnferen 
ce [(o tmnt opium production to medicinal need. J mill 
utterly repudiate the opposite vicv, put forth by tin; 
rcpresentatites of Great Bntain m Indian name 
The Re> C F V 2 idie«> '’ai-* 

The Engh‘‘h Govermpont i inipo. mg the i»oi3on of 
opium upon India v.tule h>po«nticaUy ^refendmg that 
« 13 simpl> fulf illing tlie ho of the Indian people 
knd it vtops Its ears (y India > indignant protest * 

S Great Bintaiu xrgm-' that because India i* 
jiuorh supplied t\ith trained phy'^ician* able to 
direct the me of opium scientdicallx and safelj 
therefore the untrauicd people m thcir ignomnct 
"hould be permitted to liaxe it 'unl use it i» freelj 
is they please Tin lei ooing should be the 

oppoi,ite If there is lack of physiciams 

to lUsuiv the safe use uf opium the Government 
should do tivo things one i^ keep the dangerous 
lioison avra\ from the jieople os parents keeji 
lazors and loaded guns awiv from their children 
the second is rnnke idios to promote medical 

• ducatiou m the country t» an extent mauj 

tirais greater than we now sec 

9 Bntjsh apologisfs for the fiee use of opium 
in India claim that Orientals may u«o opium 
safely wlieie Occidentals cannot There w no 
ground whatcicr for this claim Said Mr Portoi 
who had madt tin. most canful inJ intonsnc 
Jiivcstip^tions on the subject 

Gl authorities i.nx'c that the Ontntal sulTcr Hi 
• tf Wrn Pfitf ! (Cxi utta) June pyj > j 03, 
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same' liarmfiil cfTecls oa the* Occidcntil Tlie reoctioa to 
the dnigj- js the &aine Ihe onJy thffertace hes m the 
Oncotals liclplessncrts to protect thcmselvea fiTDin tho 
tltlJIic 

E\cry medical man ^\ho bos had cxpenonce 
m the Ea^t and the "West knows that this is so 
Japan fully understandi, it and acts upon it, as 
ii seen m the fact tint the Japanese Govemnient 
ins enacted laws just .is stnet as those of Eng- 
land or the European contmental nations or the 
United States, confining Uie use of opium to 
medical purposes under the direction of trained 
physicians 

10 As a matter of fact, the British Oo>em- 
ment I nous that opium is a terrible injury to 
tho Indian people Said Warren Hastmg&, tlie 
first Covemor-Gencral to ''inction traffic in 
opium for revenue 

Opiani la not 3 ncoxsarv of ble but a ponuuous 
article of luxury winch oiurbt not to be permitted 
except for the purposes of foreign commerce alone and, 
which the wisdom of the Go\enimeat should carefully 
lestraia from internal coasumptioo.* 

Here we hate tlie highest official m India 
confes'iuig that opium js soinotlung so bad that 
the Government ought not to allow its consumption 
by the Indian people But alas ’ while Hastings’ 
conscience would not allow him to sanction the 
sale of opium at home, it did allow him to sanction 
and favor its sale to the p«>ple of Ciiina and 
against tiie wish of the Chinese Government 

From Warren Hastmgs day to our o^vn there 
have been innumerable tesbmomea to the e\il 
effects of opium in India and in every other 
coimtry where its use outside of strict medical 
control has been allowed. Says the London 
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Times of April 7, 1923 “In all countries with 
European civilizations, there are no two opinions as 
to the physical and moral rum wrought by these 
so-called ‘drugs of addiction,’ of which opium is 
the most dangerous 

IX Temble effects of opium upon the user are 
almost bojond description In the year 18S0, the 
Chief Cominisaioner of Burma submitted to tho 
British Government a Report on the subject in 
which he says The habitual Use of these drugs 
(opium and its derivahves) sapj. the physical and 
mental energie", destroys the nerves, emaciates 
the bodv, predisposCa to disev'^e, induces mdolent 
and filthy habits of life, destroy* self-respect, is 
ono of the most fertile source-* of misery, desti- 
tufaon, and ciime, hlls tho jails 'vith men of 
relaxed frames prcdispo'-cd to dysentery and 
cholera, prevents tii- due extension of cultivation 
and development of B e land revenue, cliecks the 
natural growth of tb*- population, and enfeebles 
tlio constitution of tiie ‘succeeding generation 

Conimentmg upon report, the Rcn John 
Liggm*, formerly an Amencan Episcopalian 
missionary in China, remarks in hi» brochure 
on opium 

BJorc It \^a.s tODQuered by BnU^h forces and 
annexed to the Indian Empire opium was as rc^dly 
excluded from cverj part of Burma as it no^^ i> in 
Jil*an thcsO Asiatics kno^ins as well as the Chmeso 
that thcro ^lOs nottupg but nun for them if it was 
ailnutted. But no sooner did England obtain control 
of the country than BnU-h subordinate officials distnbuted 
opi inn gratuitously among the naUtLS to create a market 
for It , and now the icaults m the demoralization, 
iraioTcn'hracnt and rum of the people arc fearful • 

12. The ravage* of opium in India uere 


• Qaotul by Dr Taraknath Das m “llcanngs” f)cforG 
the i'orcign Ailairs Coauaittfo of the Unitol Stato* 
Houio of Ilepi-csuitatiNCss early in 1923 
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uG\ej gieatoi than thci au to-da> Sajs Mi 
Herbeit .Viidorsoix, Sccictan of ttio Calcutta 
Tompoiaiico Federation 

It K onr of tlie onmnniniNt of Calcutta tu see 

k iiNj-wd of poison^ xt>mdui^ lefiut the barred window 
tlirpiish wliuli <bii 2 s.ile» aio made often blocking the 
luthwac and ijo-s-oiwr Ui)f-n one anothci to seuiie 
llicii dailj nuota of poiNcm ’ Agum he saj^. Thi 
maj^tv of th(' letail opiuiq shop- arc '«o situated a^- 
to afford thn iiiO't <hrept ti mptation to all classes of the 
communitj The Gosemment ••lielten* itsell under the 
delusion of doing a legiiinutc trade but by its policj 
It hU5 fastened the shuklcs of a habiL condemned b\ 
Hindu and Mo'letu authontir<! abkc upon the commumh 
at large and tlie ifmn gets ttruogoi and '•tioDi:{i'i eai.Ii 
\car • 

bajs tipitiudi Mimii Willijuj-. m a letter to 
tiio Yoik yoUou wiitfon ftom Cakutfi, India, 
tinder date of Jttlv .» lOJ^ 

' Two thnuMnd Uiiiy ImmlitNl men and women weio 
rwcntfj counted totonoga single one of Catwittas 
nuny ffovonunent-liconsod opium shops in a single daN 
I'lsit^ a shon a block flora Cliowiinghee Caleuttas 
iiflh Aceniie i^uaUins on a ivuntoi behind a small 
inJfl'baiTfd w ifidow gaf a man toUuig cubes of stickj 
linDWn opium in a green leaf and wwpping them with a 
deft turn of Iiis \mst ma bit of newspaper UesidC' 
him sat a man taking a steadc stieani of ono-anna piece 
(two cents) to ciihanjH* foi the fats of opium The line 
of men waiting to pu.,h into the sliop were of ill sorts 
Two cents bujs six and thn»-<iuartei grams of opium 
A friendly iiiao of about fift\ told me tliat wlicn he 
began using jt four jears aao two rents worth lasted 
tliix« dat & two doso cadi dav Kow ho talvcs that 
amount in one daj He asked me if Iwa-. going to 
buy .ind solcmlv warned me tlut four cents woitli 
would loll a beginner Old addicN how bn or take as 
much ac thirtj.fi\o ecrats worth at a time Defendeis 
of bceiismg sjstcin make a great point of the fact that 
the shop IS pennxttod to sell onI> a limitod amount to 
my customer On iniiuir> I found tlwt the bmit i» om 
fota 168 gra uu,. but me custom er i/iai/ bv-j cicru 

* Evciso Admmistixitioii m Bengal 1021 Pp 0 A 1C 
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dan AJ-o tJiere j* notiuns to prevent him mahnn iJ'f 
rounds of the shops or tetuminfj to the fame ‘■hop fae 
jmnutes lafer Tlus i gOTenuhent regulation of the 
opiuni trafBo One of the mo«t senous phasp-- of India a 
opium problem IS the drugging of babies The women 
whowoiLinthe mills of Calcutta and Bombaj givt' 
their babies opium m the morning so that thes will 
sleep all dnj and not interrupt their mothers at work 
by crying to be nursed Tlie women in the nllages who 
w 01 k m the fields dope them balne» lefore they go out 
so that thej may not waken and erj in their mothers 
ib&ence A. phjsician m tlie Centnl Provinces e&timato'; 
that 90 per cent of the liabio« m liis di‘'tnct are doped 
There aie estimated to be over oO( 0(»0(t0 pewle m India 
who never aro able to satisfy theu burcer Poor women 
of this claas who have not enough iiulk to nurse then 
babies give them opium to «lop then civine from hungei 
Dr ^stn a w omao doctor hnldiDg a gov ei'hjnent appoint 
mPDt m the w c t of India estimates that 00 pr cent 
of the Hiudu children and > pei cent of the uohamme- 
dan children are c'ODfiDiioii'lv drugged hooi hith until 
thev are two j ears old 

Bishop Fisher of Calcutta dechied lu i public 
address deUveied in \ew York Mvy 14 11)24 that 
of ever> 100 bihie» born m some sections of India 
only 28 live to be two jears old tlie oau es ot 
this appalling death rate being the povertj of the 
people poor sanitation but matnlv opium fed to 
these babes fioni the^r birth 

Says Rev C F Andrew b 

In India a nnn or woman niav go into a vhon and 
fieelj puixhase enough opium, to commit cuiciile I took 
up a Bombaj paper this mnniing and “-aw a a fOTnmon 
piece of new the account of a woman who bad ju^t 
committed '■nicide bv opium poi oning and «ide by '•idi 
with It was tlie report of tliedeatli of a babv from anover 
dos© of opium The number of ‘•adt deaths which are 
never even repnrteil is lorec Only a few weeks anp the 
wife of the IJnti li fiovernoi of Bomhav Ladj "W iJson 
called attention to the shocking fact that m a recent j eai 
tho annual infant morfabtj m Bomtaj had reached 066 
per thousand She »1 o «.tated that Mie had been told bv 
her own phjsicnn that 9S pci rent of the mothers win 
work m tho Bomlkij firtoiics dose then children with 

11 
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opium regularly before going to their work Irom my 
own expenonco 1 can confirm this statement of the 
wife of the (jovcmor I mjsclf have seen little babies, 
with their shrink old, ‘wncmed lacca lying druosed 
witJi opi II 1 on Llic floors of the wTCtchcd hovels of 
Bombay * 

On tht^e figures of Lidy Wilson being cited in 
the Huuso of Lommoiis in London Earl Wmterton 
the Under faeeretarj of State for India, dended them, 
declaring them a gros.j> eiagoCration When word 
of this, reached India, such overwhelming testimony 
corroboutiug them was pioduccd that the Under 
becrctary fonnd himself a few days later compelled 
to withdraw his denial, and to acknowledge that 
the original shocking bgures were correct 

Saya ilr Badnil Ua^san m Ins book (1033) 
“Tho Drink and Drug Evil m India 

The Goiemroents dnig pohey has tempted tho strong 
and deinorihzed the weak it lia» eifploited the nch and 
the poor It ha,'> mined both the youns and the old, the 
vticng ai d ttio inhrm of all classes and creeds and 
neos t 

Such are a few of the facU of which India is full 
showing tlie appalling effects of opium m a land 
under the control of foreigners and therefore 
helplc&s to protect itself 


* Modern Reww June 19^5 pp 633-639 
t Pages 124-1‘> 
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INDIA'S DRINK CURSE '^HO ARE 
RESPONSIBLE ? 

As soon aa one begins to «;hidy the subject 
of mtoxicant* m India be is, confronted with three 
facte, namely 

1 The dnnt e^il is widespread in the land 
and serious 

2 India is not primarily responsible for it 
It was brought to her, virtually forced upon her, 
by “Chnstiau” nations of the West 

3 India deplores tbe evil, fceL deeply the 
iemble nature of it, s.tnigglcs constantly against 
it, and would prohibit the manufacture and sole 
of mtoxicitmg liquors of all fcands to*morrow, 
if she could But she cannot, because she is not 
free She is a subject land, and the foreign 
poner that rules her wants revenue, and therefore 
refuses to bston to her proteste, petitions and 
prayers 

When the Bntisb came on the scene, India 
was a suigularlj sober nation Tins had been its 
character for tliou5.uids of yeirs The reasons 
are easy to discover 

India b, a land of great religions and it is 
significant that all of them teach strict temperance, 
and at least two of the most important enjom 
total abstinence The Tontrik or some Sakta forms 
of Hinduism aEow the use of certam mtoxicants 
in connection with bome of its religious ceremonies, 
but on the whole its influence for temperance is 
strong Bnddhi&m wholly forbids the Use of 
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intoxicants One of its Fight Commandments 
“Thou not mdufge m intoxicating drmL Evei 
since tlio sixth ccuturj B C tho Buddhist religion 
may well liaie been called a great organized 
prohibition moieroent When much later Islam 
came into India, it was with a temperance message 
csscntiallj m harmony with that of Buddha, The 
Arabian Prophet strongly condemned all mtoxi 
cantN iUtiiQugii 111 wealthy and luxunous societj 
there has been some Molation of tlie command 
of the Koran it would piobably be no oxaggen 
tion to say that for the past thousand years the 
most powerful and cffectne temperance moiemcut 
111 tho world (with tlie possible exception of tlit 
Buddhist religion) has been Mobammedamsm 

■^asco da Gama (he first Luiopean to roach 
India by sailuig around the Cape ol Good Hope 
tells us that ho found no class of tlie Indian 
people addicted to iiitcrupeiate habits Wineii 
Hastings Im kft us tlie followmg testinionj 

The tompoi-ance of the people of Lidia i deuionstnt 
od in the ^impbaly of their lood, and their total 
abstinence fiuin spirituous hquors and other siibstancos of 
intoxication 

These facts miho cleai the condition of things 
111 India so far as temperance was concerned 
when Europeans began to gain influence there 

These foreigners irom the far West came fir t 
seeling hade and wealth .uid then power and 
domination and exploitation and more and more 
wealth In tho begmmng tho comers weie 
Portuguese Dutch i^nch and British but soon 
the Biitish droNC out the others conquered the 
whole country md eiei smee (for nearly ‘’00 
years) h.a\e been its nileis 

With the lerj fust trading posts (oi factorie’’ ) 
tliore weie c tablislied saloons oi places foi tic 
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bale of rum and other intoxicating dnnka The 
trader^, who were .iTancious for gam, generally 
had httle consiaence, and when they found they 
could create a growing appetite and market for 
their wares, with large profits, they ai ailed them- 
•'Plves eagerly of the opportumtaeij before them 
In thi-s way began that odious busmess of poison- 
ing tiie peoples, not only of India but of the 
whole Onenh with the liquors of the supposedly 
more ciiilized and ‘Chnsban ’ West 

Tlie storj of the comphcity of the British 
rulers with the bquor trade, is a dark one 
Under the rule of the Eobt Indn Company it was 
bad enough, but under the Bntish OovGrument 
Itself it has been even worse 

Because the Bnbsb naftou wa» professedly 
Clinstian and claimed superior enlightenment, the 
people of India long hoped, hoped even against 
hope, that sooner oi later their rulers would 
lecognize the disastrous eflects of the mtoxicants 
everywhere offered for sale and pressed upon the 
public, and would take action to remedy the evil 
Bat no ' instead of taking the side of the people, 
the Government early allied itself mth the liquor 
interests, and has steaddy maintained that alliance 
to the present tune iNot only have the earnest 
protests of thousands of mdividual Indians of 
tmmence in all parts of the land been ignored , 
but the same is true of the strong and repeated 
petitions and protests of temperance societies local 
and national, and such strong and influential 
organizations as the Indian J^ational Congress, 
the Indian Industrial and Social Conferences, the 
Ul-India Theistic Conference, Provincial Confer- 
ences. the Brabmo Somaje^ the Arya Somajes, 
the 'nieosophical Societies, and the Chn&ban 
Churdies The Govanment wanted money to 
enable it to carr> out its unpenahstic and null- 
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binstic planb for lioldins: t!io land securely lu 
subjection, and exploiting it for Great Bntain’s 
benefit and enlarging its boundaries , and so the 
expedient of obtaining funds through the drink 
traffic — tlirough the impoverishment and degrada- 
tion of the people — ■vton seiz-d upon and maintained 
The Government s revenue from its excise 
department m the 3 car was the great 

Sum of 12, *282 000 pounds sterlmg, or about 
860,000,000 Think what suffermg and wretched- 
ness tins mcaus. in a land of such dire poverty 
as India ' 

Let me relate some personal expe^eace^ 
Dunng one of mv >isit* to India, made just 
before tho Great War, I had occasion to «pend 
some time m Ceylon (which virtually a part 
of India), lecturing m the Ananda (Buddhist) 
College in Colombo and speaking m other places, 
which took me to different parts of tlie island 
and brought me into contact ntiUi many leaden 
They told me that for some time they had been 
havmg an extensive and very earnest temperance 
campaign 111 ^Fhlcb pwmmeat representatives of 
all the lehgious faitlis Buddhists, Hmdus, iloham- 
medans and Christians bad taken part The drink 
evil in the country had long been serious and 
was growmg more so The campaign had two 
aims m view, one was to create everywhere a 
public sentiment against the drink habit, to 
persuade tliose addicted to the use of intoxicants 
to reform, and to prevent non drinker^, particu 
larly the 5oung, from forming the habit The 
other was, if possible, to induce the government 
(Bnbsh) to lend its aid, preferably by prohibition, 
but at least by grantmg local ophon, or by 
considerably reducing tho number of saloons and 
places where intoxicants could be obtamed But they 
found tlie government aHamant Sometimes the officials 
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would reply to their appeals courteously, or even 
espr&ss m a general way •sympathy with the aims of 
the reformers, and the ptous wish that nobody might 
cany drmhng to excess, but as for doing anything 
m any way to imperil the largo rev enue received 
by the Government from the liquor traffic, no ' that 
could not bo considered for a moment 

In one of my journeys to the Orient a part of 
my duty was to execute a commiS'.ion given me 
by the Unitarian churche, of England to visit the 
Brahmo Somaj societies in all parts of India and 
confer with them as to ways m which the English 
Unitarians conid most effectively help them m 
their important work of educational, social and 
rebgious reform Everyiihere I found warm and 
grateful apprecutiun of tins offer of aid In the 
many conferences held with the Brahmo Somajes 
regaidmg the matter, Nanous kinds of lud were 
suggested as imporlant and acceptable,— money, 
bteratuie, trained and sympathetic workers sent 
out from England etc But to my great surprise 
the answer I recened ofteoer than any other 
was Tell the Unitarians (and also all other 
Chnstians) m England that the moat important 
Ningle direchon in which they can help us or 
India, is ID OUT struggle against mtoxicabng drink 
IVe want to get nd of our temble drmk evil, but 
we can do nothing effective without the sympatbv 
and help of Engird which is the ••eat of mfluence 
and power The Christian churches of Bnt.ua con 
give us not only help but iiciorj/, \f they mil 
How ? By creating a strong pubbe sentiment 
m Great Bntam (such a seahmeut can be created 
by the churches if they will No determine and 
will combine for the purpose) — a public 
sentiment so strong and sd commanding as to 
compel the goTemment m India to cease its 
wicked pobey of obtaining revenue through 
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tlie plij'-ical and noimal dcgiadatioa of the 
people , and, what w heiidly lesi important, 
10 strong .T 5 > also to compel the British officialb 
m India to stop setting oierywhere the fashion 
tif drinking, by using bquor, as mobt of them do 
on their own tables, and especially by furnishing 
it lavibhl) and wiOi display, as is almost uniierbol 
at tbeir bmquots and on all public festive occa- 
sions The effect of such use and such display is 
of course, to cieato the impiCssion that diluting 
Is “tlic tiling" Tlie pnnees and upper soci^ 
classes naturally imitate llioir rulers Thus the 
f.ishiOQ nf linnkmg, set in the most influential 
quartei’s, spreads auJ s|)ro,ads like the plague A 
great banquet given by the Viccroj, or by a 
(Jovcnior of a Pio'mce, or bj tho Jfayor of a 
gieat cit>, in which champagnes, wines, brandies 
and whisLiCs are conspicuou-?, and are leported by 
the papers as a notable Iwturc of the festivities, 
has aa intlucnco foi i>cn)ctuatmg .uid extending the 
dnnk cui'se which cannot be overcome by a thou- 
sand Brahnio Souiaj Icadeis, oi Clinshan missiona- 
ries, or other temperance woiKcin 

Seldom lu my life hare I scou such nuseiy 
01 lieaid such talcs of vuRenng c.msed by dnnk, 
.IS among the people ot India And the worst is 
that the liquor levcnue, and theiefoie the misery, 
steadily grows The govemnient is uot idle 0i 
indifiercnt m the matter, but active and detemimed 
Such IS its powei, sucli is its calloumo-s to the 
people's interests aud protests, vuch is its 
deternunatioa to obfciui money foi its ends from 
.my source, sucii is its astuteness m creating the 
tasluou of dimking among tUc pnuce^ aud social 
‘upper classes’’ (as lias been pomted out) 
by always Serving liquors at its banquets and 
public functions, aud snob is its license 
system (malang it to the interest of the Iiquoi 
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liandlen to pH^U their b-Ues to the utnioit) that 
the go\ emmeat a mcome from liquor has more 
than tripled in the list thirty years and increased 
nearly seien fold in the list forty eight yeira*' 

Wntea the Seeietaiy of IJie Bengal Tempeiance 
tcderation The lapidity with which oar souls 
and bodies onr heiTths md homes ire being 
devoured by the Dnnk Demon is frightful The 
tempter the grog shop lurks everywhere it 
bringa revenue to the Dovcmraent and so the 
Government makes sure that it shall nowhere be 
ibaent Go about tb»' atre^'ts oi our ciUes it is 
on every side go mto our \iUages> it is there 
go to factories and mines it confronts you 
Haie you e\6r been to the coal helds ^ 0 the 
misery wiought by bquor ‘ All the week, the 
workmen libor hard from eirly morning till kto 
mght to feun their morsel Pay day comes and 
theyreeeiNB their meager wages But at the gate 
stands the bquor shop beckoning entiang they 
arc tired weak discoui >ged how can they help 
entermg to drive away a little of their misery -* 
Without mtendmg it and tlmoat before they know 
they spend a lirge pait if not all of their hold 
earned money Often then whole wtek s pay 
goes and the workmen bereft of money and 
devoid of strength crawl to their home-> to meet 
their weeping wivos and starving childien 
Statistics show in some places that o-s high as 80 
per cent, ot our workmen aie victinis of these 
grog shops 

\Wiat does the Giwtrument do to these poor 

ds ^ ^othlns and less than nothing Indirectly it is a 
jiartner m ail this mi«eiable this doiihsh business Is it 


* From loGlOUO pounls m lS<4-<o to 
pounds in 19'ii 25 
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not tho duty of a true gONenuncnt to do uhat it can to 
save the people from temptabOD ? To make it easy for 
people to do rurlit and difficult to do vvrons ? How can 
the Oovemmoat of India justify itself for placins temp 
taton at every corner Uirou^ut the land / ' 

Says Tlif Iruhan Messenger (Brahmo Soraaj). 
of Cdlcutta 

bvcrv vear our Ilnhsh ruler record vntli eviilent 
satisfuti'in the inf rtasmg revenue which they obtain from 
their liquor license^ Wo are amazed that they can be 
so mdiftprent to the shocking fact that behind all this 
mcrcviscd revenue are mcreasoJ povertv squalor enme 
and desradatioa 

Say5> another Calcutta t^cefely 

The GovGmm'‘al gives license to bquor seller^ to 
poison the people wholo-ale Butwho gives authontyto 
the Oovemmeot thus to debauch and demoralize ^ 
nation? 

Of couTbc the Government tnc^ to justify 
itself It says tt must bare Tcvcnue or else it 
cannot c^st With a pious hce it declare^ that it 
does not compel anybody to drml , and its 
desire is that nobody NliaU drink to excess It 
simply does not believe m sumptuary laws It 
13 unwilling to take away the people’s freedom 
to regulate their own eating and dnnking Ihesu 
are the kind of excuses made by all governments, 
every wheie that rule peoples for ends of revenue 
and power and not for the benefit of those 
ruled. 

Doubtless there may be some real grounds for 
an argument m favor of saloons and unrestneted 
sole of liquor in En^and, Amenca and other 
countries wheio there is an important bec-tion 
of the people who want liquor , but in India 
practicaUy nobody wants it except drunkards and 
the small European dement, and by no moans all 
of tlio'ie As has been said, all the religions 
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of the country oppo>e )t, and the senbment of the 
nation as a whole is overwhelmingly against it. 
If the people had sdf-rnle, they would sweep it 
away once for alL 

Says The Chnstuin Patriot, of Madras 

There is on all sides an insistent and 
demand in India fur prohihibon The last National 
Social Conference issued the following public, statements 

1 This Conference declares that Indian pubhc opinion 
Is strongly m favor of total prohibition of the manofac- 
ture import and sale of intoncaUns dnnk and drugs 
except for modicmal purposes 

2 ProTmciil municipal and local goiemments are 
moving m this direction Atrcadv one of the larea,t 
Provmcial Goremments that of Bombay has distinctly 



cre^ far out-numbor the drinker* and drug-takers 
moderate or excessive If only the real judgment of the 
vast majority of the people can be made to prevail 
proluhison is assured. ’ 

In the July, 1926, issue of the Modern Rcneu 
(Calcutta), Mr Frederic Grubb, Secretniy ot the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance As'iociation, has an 
articlo on “Prohibition for India' in which he 
gives a full, careful and authoritative survey of 
present conditions He says 

One cannot follow the development of Indian ailaas 
from day to day without reihziag- that the need for 
temperance reform u accepted by all seebons of opmion. 
Public conferences the proceeding of legislative bodies 
the declaration of ministers (Indian) the almost complete 
unanimity of the Indian prc..s testify to the strength of 
India’s conviction on the subject and the determination 
of her people to suppress a traSic which menaces their 
present and future well-being A fact to be noted is 
that considerabon of the subject is lurely excluded from 
the pnwTams of gatherings which are pnmanly concerned 
with other pohUcial, socsd and economic issues Trades 
unions, for example, find it mcombeat upon them to 
make complete pronouncements upon this question ^ 
far as can be ascertamed, diere I 1 &, been no single 
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in-.tdnce of i’e:5olutioii!>of in oppoaitc nature poiocd Ij any 
leligiou' iwIiUcal social fnmraeiciaJ or communal 
uiganizatiou in the whole of India” 

The oulj important oppoiition anywheie is 
fium the Ooscrament The question of Prohibition 
uis brought before the Xitionil Indian Legi‘=lative 
A'^sembly m *septcmber lOJo Hie only speeches 
opposing it were made bj Englishmen Sii 
Basil DhicLott, Finance ilenibcr of the Government 
\i{ India, doclaiod that prohibition wa^ impracti- 
cablc, contrary to otlucs, and untlimkablo, and that 
no change in the present policy of the Government 
itgardmg the sje and use of intoxicants vias 
called foi The lesolutiou (supporting prohibition) 
was passed, 69 to “id absolutely all the elected 
Indian members of the Assembly voting m the 
aBirmativo , tho^e voting m the negafavo con<isting 
of 25 Europeans md 14 Indians who were ofhcially 
connected with the Goverument and theicforo 
v.cie not free to oppose it 

Nothing could show nioie cleaily two things 
hi'st, how strong and uuiv crsal is the desire and 
detcrnimitiou on ttie part of the Indian people 
to be nd ot the cuisc of intoxicating drink, and 
second, the detcnnmatiou of the Government to 
defeat their desire 

Hr Grubb concludes his aiticle by saying 

When '■elf rale comeo IndivwiiJbe mj'tiesij of Iiei 
own house in regard to the dnnk evil and c\cry otlier 
social problem 

One undeniable fact «iIonc, even it there were 
nothing else, pioves the lesponsibility ot the 
Government for the grog shops of Indii and their 
lavages, — proves that the Government, msteid of 
wanbng the sale of hqupr to be stopped oi even 
restricted, is detennmed that it shall not stop or 
be restricted That Imc^caplble fact is, tJiat the 
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GoTcmmeut lias arrested and aaprjsoupd tiiouaand' 
of persons in different parts of the land for tem- 
perance Avork especially for “pictetmg,’’ tliat i--, 
for standing in front of pHce» where bquor is 
sold and trying, pcacefolly and with no suggestion 
of violence, to persuaJo then neighbors and fnends 
not to buy the cursed intoxic'uifc* which m ould onI> 
injure them , and, winch indeed most of them 
M ould not buy except lor the temptation of tlie 
everywhere present dnnL shops Sa> s the Reverend 
C F Andrews 

To my fenowled.'e tlif Oovemment lia» inninsoned 
over SOO persons in one relauveiv soiaU seofton of lodu— 
the A'Sinieoe distnrts foi i>crfe<tlj peaecablo temreranee 
work 

It Is well known that one of the offences of 
Gondlu which the Go'eroment n.a, most unwilling 
to forgive and which led to his imprisonment, wa^ 
the might} movement which he was leadmg against 
drmk by which tlie Government found its revenues 

being reduced 

Xowheie is tlie evil influence of the Govern 
nients liquor policy felt moi** kpenl} than among 
the Christian missionaries und the Christian 
churdies "niey want it understood evennliere that 
Clin&tianity is a temperance religion that it, well 
as the other faiths of India, stands for opposition to 
mtoNJcants But how sharp is tlieir p^un when 
they find tlie people around them pomting to the 
'Chii-itian Govermneut of tJic land as a refuta- 
tion of their claim . and declaring that it is 
Hinduism, or Bnddlusm, or I'llani (as the case 
may he) md not Chnstiaiiitv , that is the temper- 
ance rehgion ilore than once in India (and 
alls ' m China and Japan too) I Jiave heard 
saloons called “Christim saloons , and I was 
told tliit this Is by no means an uncommon name 
given them Tlunk of the difficult} of tlic work 
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of the miasionaricb and the churches in the nndfet 
of such conditions’ 

The subject oeei] not be pursued further 

Such IS i brief sketch I believe a fair and 
truthful one of the liquor situation in India, as 
it has oiistcd during the past century and a 
half and as it exists to day under foreign rule 
The fact-' cited «diould do something toward 
helping the people of America and the world 
to judge svhethcr that rule is «o great a benefit 
to the Indian people that it should be continued 
&ery where you go m India tho word is the 
same Tho leaders of all classes tell you that 
Uicy see no hope of ever getting nd of India s 
liquor curse until they liavc a govemment of 
their own 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE EMASCULATING INFLUENCE OF 
FOREIGN RULE 

There is no more certain way to emascoJate 
a nation, to destroy its soul, and to turn it into 
a flock of human sheep, than to subject it for a 
considerable time to foreign d. mination This 
the whole history of the world shows If yon 
destroy a nation’s spunL you ought about as 
weU destroy the nation itself and the most 
etiectivQ way to destroy the spirit of a nation 
to Tob it of its freedom 

The ancient Greeks, .ifter theu conquest by 
tho Romans, lost their intellectual vigor and much 
of their fine character, and became a very com- 
monplaco nation The cause was plam The '«amo 
disastrous cffecto foUowed the conquest and 
dommation of the Itabans by Austria. The rule 
of England over Scotland lu the fourteenth century 
and that over France m the fifteenth, are recog- 
nized bv all historians as haring been productive 
of distinct decadence for a considerable time m 
both Scotland and France Mr Asqmth has more 
than once m his speeches and wntuigs employed 
such expressions as “the degradmg mfluence of 
foreign rule,” “the mtolerable degradabou of a 
foreign yoke ” 

SajB Professor E A Ross, of Wisconsin 
Umversity "Subjeebon to a foreign yoke is one 
of tlie most potent causes of the decay of nations ” 
He maintains that there is no case in history 
where the subjeebon of one people to another 
luis not tended powerfully and iiresisbbly to 
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pioJuco mtcUectual and moral dotenoratioii m 
those lield in subjection E\en in those coses 
nlicio the (loniiuatiou i<; of the he-t tjpetnouTi. 
lie deelaics that “the alien dominion has a distinctly 
blighting effect upon liir higher life of tlie people ’ 

Hic En^bsh ought to have* learned this lesson 
tlu'iouglilv fiom thou own earh experience 
in connection with the conqufst and rule of 
their oountn b\ the Romaiiv For four hundred 
>o.a’s EngUnd was goierued bj Home If rule 
liy foieigneis is mci a good, it ought to have 

been n good m Uiis case for the people of 

Biitaiu weie what wo cill baibaiiams, and the 
Ilomaus iTOie supposedly the most enlightened 

nation m tlie world But what does history 
tell us-' 

When the Romans came to Britain, tliey 

found a people as indepencleut, ns manly, 
.v« 'Mgoious and .u* braie as tiiov Ind oier en- 
countered in all their I)jstor\.“-a people who 
fought them so determinedly tliat Cae«ai after 
two attempted un asions wa» strongly melmeJ 
to gne up his piojwt of conquering the land, 
and it was only aftei a third attempt that tlie 
Romans wae able to gaui a pennaiient foothold 

Buimg tlieu long domination of the countxj, 
the Romans built strong forhhcations CAerywheie, 
constructed excellent road^ leadmg to all sechons 
founded ,vad dc»cJoped flouri*iiuig cities, built 
for theniselx es liundieds of luxurious villas lilc 
those of Italy and tned to plant Roman civiliza- 
tion and the Roman tongue jicnnanently m the 
island 

What was the result’ Absolute failuie, and 
worse The BiitonN onginallv so heroic and 
m.isterful, had become so utterly cowed, and 
wtafeeued bj their long subjection that when 
then foicign m%stei-s left thp'^ wt-io iinihle to 
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defend tiiemselves, and at ouco fell an ea^y prey 
to the Jutes, Angles and Saxons, fiom beyond 
the Xorth Sea, who had never been emasculated 
by foreign domination 

The verdict of histoiy seems to be that the 
four centuries of Rome s rule of Britain left 
behmd it almost ibaolntely nothing of 
value Its cluef traces to-da> aie some old 
fortifications and walls built for mibtary defense, 
remains of paved roads heie and there, foundafion& 
of places, theaters, baths and other buildings, and 
old Roman potter>, personal omaments, household 
utensils, etc,^ discovered bj excavations m vanous 
places, and a fow Roman names of towns, cluefly 
those that were military headquxrfexs and camp^^ 

The one and only deep and lasting result of 
the Homan domination seems to have been the 
degradation of the spmt of the people of the 
land,”-the transformaton of a manly resourceful 
and heroic nation, able long to beat back the 
attacks of mighty Rome into a nation of weak- 
Imgs unable to defend themselves from any 
fomudable foe 

AVhy hos not England learned the lessou which 
blazes from every pace of this long and tragic 
expenence of her own, — that forced subjection to a 
foreign power, anywhere, eicrywhero mthe world, 
m the very nature of the case means the degrada- 
tion .ind emasculation of the nation robbed of its 
freedom and held in bondage ? Why does she 
not see that tin* lesson appbes m full measure 
to Indn ^ 

Perhaps the ablest defense ever penned of the 
British Colomal polic> and of the conquest and 
rule and India, i& that given us by the eminent 
English historian, Sir T R Seelej, in lus “Expan- 
sion of England*' What is Professor Seelej’s 
hnal judgment concerning it all ? He dechres 
12 
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that tho Bntiili Government of Liiha is "at its 
be^t o«]> <i 5'ooil ^pecuDen of a bid pohtical 
'jstom , ‘and he o\pros&cs> his grave doubt 
vvhetliei our (Butain s) lulo is benefiting the 
people, or vvliethor it ma> not bo '>inhiiig them 
lower m misery And lie dcclarc^ further, that 
subjection for a l«»ug time to a foreign yoke is 
ouc of the m*>'t potent causes of national 
dctenoration 

This is in Inrmony witli the strong shitciueat 
of Jtainsay lI.icdonAJd iii liis Anakening of 
India ’(p -11) 

In all aftoinpU to jovtin a tountry bv a benevolent 
flcapohsm tho pjscrnoJ u-c cnishoJ down They 
ticcomo sublets Mlwobej not citucns who act. Their 
litcratiu-e tlieir art then ppintual expression go They 
descend to tiie lord of nitre mutators anil copyists 
Wlionvvo I'ocall the nelic.- of Indian civihzaoon in the 
past it becomes plain that the loss of initiative and 
sclf-devclopmont ha-s h<vn greater m India than in 
almost any other country 

Modem educational piinciples and modern 
psychology are onabbog tlie world to see as it 
never saw before, that freedom and seli-direction 
lie absolutely necessary conditions of healthy 
Lfe, and especially of progrcsb, abke in individuals 
aud in nations , whereas, repression and domma- 
tion by outijide influences are fatal If you 
would destroy a child’s spint and make him a 
moral weakling, keep him under a regime of 
constant foibids, constant dictation by others, 
constant defeat of his own natural he.ilthy and 
nght desire to be independent and think, and act 
for himself Tieit a child habitually in that way 
lud you do all m your power to make him a 
dunce, or else a rebel against all restraint and all 
law If you want to turn a man into a coward, 

\ toady, a sycophant, a shark, a creature without 
moral backboiit or honor or even self-respect, put 
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!um m a situatiou ^^he^e for a long period be is 
obliged to submit to bemg looked down upon, 
de-'pised, bo&iaed and bulbed If there i& anything 
on euih that thU take all manliness and spirit 
out of him, (oi el-^ put the devil into iiini), that 
will do it 

AU this applies to n itions is well as to 
indiaiduals It applies exactly to India, one 
of the greatest nations ot the world, 
robbed of its freedom, its power self-dircctinn, its 
self respect, looked do\m upon, made a mere 
appendage to a foreign power, its people bullied 
their hopes and ambitions blighted then powei 
of imtiatiTe everywhere checked their genius 
despised, permitted to do nothing without the 
consent of their aben masters, reduced to the 
immihatiQg and disgraceful condition of pobtical 
and economic 

Foi nearly two centuries the British have been 
deahng inth India in precisely the wav to 
destioy her soul, in some degiee ignorant of thf 
i-esult the} were producing, but none tlie less 
irapowng on her exactly the kind of goaeiamient 
tending to produce it 

Lootmg tlie country of its wealth, as in the 
old days of Clive and Hastmgs, was bad Exploit- 
ing the counby, draming away it resources to 
England and unpovenshing it m all the long 
j cal's smee, has been not le-'s evil m its effects 
But worst of all his been the conscienceless 
robbing of the nation of its freedom, its power of 
self-direction JesUs said of a man, "Wliat shalli^ 
it probt him if he the whole world and lose 
lus soul ’ ’ If it is a s»m that cnes to heaven, 
to destroy the soul of a man, what is it to destroy 
the soul of a nation ? 

Rev C F ^Andrews, "who came to India lu 
sympathy with British rule, after a score of vears 
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of obsenation of tho effecfc* of that rule became 
coaviuced that if India would sav e her soul she 
Mniply must become independent and self-iuliug 
Ho doclaici. that 

Her ^ouJ IS being: lo-'t undei tho influence of the 
me< lunical and matonalistic mTfization which British 
rolo fOsters and whicli it really foiccs on the Indian 
people 

Foreign rale desytrojb patiiotism IVlieie it 
GMsts what lb theieto be patnohe about ’ The 
people ha\ e no country What used to be then 
country or what oagbt to be their country, is 
owned by foreigners Says John Stuart 

‘Inaccuntrj' governed by a despot there onlj 
one patnot and tiut is the despot himself ’ 

Attempts to be patriotic on the part of tho 
people ai0 regarded as sedition or fa^ason, foi 
which they are liable to be onested and sent to 
prison, if not shot 

Oae of ttic last word-s ot the ciumeut Hindu 
scliohr aud teacher, Swann Vnelananda, was, 

'Mi countrjTucn prav to the Groat Mother foi 
manhood maohood ix the great need of the Indian 
people ’’ 

But Low can a nation get manhood m slavery ? 
The ludispeusablc condition for the creation of 
manhood is freedom to sfaind on one’s ovyu feet 
and sliape one’s own life 

Said Sir Heniy CampbcWBauneinian, Liberal 
Piormer of Gieat Bnt-un 

‘ Good govemment is no substitute for self government 
The atmosphere of snbjectum is poisonous kiUins al' 
that IS vnrue and wortfc', and fovtcnng all that is vile 
and Ignoble I must remind my cOuntrs’inen that BiitoOi' 
have stooped to Piu^-siau mid Rii'ssian methoda m the 
goverruncut of Tndifl ” 

Says The Indian Messengn, the Calcutta organ 
of tho Brahnio Somaj 
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Bntish Eule hao done moie to emaoculate the Inchan 
people than wo.s done by itolummedan Eule in its 
Viorst penod. 

Ihe Honor'ible G K Gothale the emment 
Indian statesman descnbes the blighting mfluence'> 
of Bnhsh iiile is follows 

A kind, of dwarfms or btonting of the Indian ince 
IS going on under the present <5\steni must live all 

the days of our life m an atmosphere of mfenont^ and 
the tallest of ua must b^d Xhe upward impulse which 
eyery schoolboy at Eton or Harrow may feel that he 
may one day be a Gladstone or a &clsoa or a Wellington 
and -which may draw forth the best efforts of -wluch be 
is capable, la denied to us The heurht to which our 
manhood is capable of rising tan never be reached bj 
isi under the present system of foreign donunation 
Tbo moral elevatiOB which every '•elf goTpramg people 
feel cannot be fell by us Our adnunjstrative and 
military talents must gradually disappear owing to their 
bsuse. till at last our lot as hewere of wood and 
ilra-w Cl'S of water in our own lountry ts '•tcieotyped • 

Another eminent Indian leader the Hononble 
Bhupendranatii Basu tlius confinDS and supplements 
Air Gokhales testimony 

A fore gn bureaucratio govomment, holding all 
Tiower m its hands and undertakmg <111 respons hility 
has acted Ob a dead waght on the Soul of India, 
btifling in us all senae of uutuUve. for die hick of 
which we are condemned atrophying our nerves of 
action and what is most senoiis necessarily dwarfing 
m tis all feeling of self i-espect *t 

The very education of the country planned 
by the Go' emment, n> planned steadily and 

by stematicallj not to create free strong and 
independent nundb as educabou always should 
but to create really slare mmds docile and. 

,, * GoUiales Speeches G A Natcoan and Company 
Aladiaa Appendix, pp \I.T1 'VLIU 

Quoted m 3Irs Bcsint b book Shall India Live 
or Die p 27 
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obedient lumJ-- nunds> domuuted b> au mfeiiont> 
complex Nvvtbout ambition without pitnotism 
content to bo '•ubject-v of a foieijn pouei content 
to belong to a nation tint In'! no iccngmtion in 
the world as a intion 

Piofe'''Oi b IladlialiNlinau ui cmment Indian 
(ducator makc-< this clear m nii addrc's as 
PiOsidcnt of tlio All Uengal College nnd Umi ersitj 
Tcaclieis Assoeiatioii (reported jn The ^lodcrn 
licitcu Calcutta, Max 102<) He sajs 

The educational policj of the go^e^lIPCnt tnin> inta 
into doede tools of an cxtciaial autlioiitj it doe> not 
Jiclp thoin to bctomi voff rp,.p*xting ritircax of a fnx* 
nation, Loioofones natiae lanil i tlif* Ivu-i-. of all 

k rogrcs^ Tins principle is l•cco'^U'>l>d in all coimtiiP> 
;ut m out luiioitunatc countrv it is t'\c other viaj A 
conquered nice feels ita heart sml It lo'cs liopi 
couniff and coafidcnco Our political suhjecQon camps 
nth It the «U 2 'rcsstidn that wo lannot conMder oiirsehes 
the oqiul' of tieo nations Indian bistorj is tauffiit to 
impress ou iLs the one Icsson tliat India lias {ailoi 
The worst form of bondage is that of despair and dejee 
tion w hitli creeps on defeated peoples brevidins in tlierti 
lo s of faith m themselrcs The aim of true oduoation 
sbcpuld be to keep alne the spark of national pnde and 
self respect. If we lose oui wtoitli and re omees we 
may ixicorer them tomorrow if not to-daj futiiwi 
lO'G oui national Ponsciousncs there i no hope foi ns 

Mi-s Aumi Besmt tell us of the wetkenm., 
dtnatioualizmg and degrading milueuce of tlii' 
kind of education as she lias obsOrred it iii Indi i 
for more thnn tbnty >eirs Sihe imteo 

The stunting of the Indian laoc under British nili 
begins wiUi tlio education of the children. The schools 
(which are under Bntish control) differentiate between 
Bnhsh and Indian teachers the colleges do the samo 
The etudents see first class Indian teacher? superseded 
by joung snd third rate fbieianers the principal'’ oi 
presidents of colleges must be foicigners lorei-n 
lustcvrv IS more, unporiant than Indian tn haie wnttcii 
on Engli li\nlLigo is a dujification for toof King oconomiis 
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in India the vkolo atmosphere of tlie school ami 
college emplusues the snpenonty of the foreigner The 
hole education of the coanti) u» planned on foreign 
models, and its object is to ser\c foreign rathei than 
natireencls tomaVe docile government servants, rather 
than patiaotic atizen.-' High spirit coungo «eU-respect 
are not encouraged, and docility Us regarded as tlie most 
precaous quality in the »tndeat Pnde in country 
patnotisni anilntion are looked upon as dangerous 
English instead of Lad'<ni ideaN are exalted tJie 
blessings of a foreign rule and the incapacity of Indian-s 
.ire constantly medicated 

The British often cluirgi the Indian people 
uith weakness ob'-equiousne-s lack of maidiuess, 
lack of courage and spirit, and even lack of honoi 
and integrity, and declare that because of these 
dehciencies they are not fat to rule tboin'cBcs 
but mu&t be go\erned I>\ Bnfain 

But if tills Is true uho /' 1o Ifamr hui ilir 
British To a rerr notable degiee the people 
of India were «tion!j .md vinle befoie the Ritisli 
came and reduced them to political and moral 
bubjectiou Buxmg (be long centuries and decadc' 
when India stood on her own feet, ruled iiei’selt 
and developed hei ovm great civiUzatioo. no nation 
stood higher in e'erv cliauctensfac that distin- 
guishes an mfluentm), liouoied, bmie, lUitstnous 
people It was India that was fii-st aide to check 
and turn back Alexandei t(ie Greit m lus ciroei 
of world-conquest SureJv ludions weie not 
ueaklings anci mfenors tlien According to tlio 
Greek ■writers of the time the cinluatiou of 
India stood es-eutiallj on a leiel with their omi, 
and the Indian people were lepresented as boarmg 
tlie highest charactei The Gieek Flac lUs -^man, 
the hiatonan of the camp-ugus of Alexander, wrote 
of the Hindus 

‘’Thej are rcinaiLabl) brace and Mipenoi m \\ ii 


The Cvse for India ’ pp 32 *53 
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fo all Asiatic* tliey are remarkable for mtejnfy , they 
are so reasonable as &eIiIomtoha%o recourse to law- 
sdits and M) honest m nather to require locks to theix 
doois nor writings to bind their afficcments! They 
arc in the higlioat degreo trutliful ” 

Tlic celebrated Chinese traveller, Houen Tseng, 
vvlio nnado an extended visit to India in the 
seventli century A D, assigns to the Indian 
people a'l high a general character and as elevated 
a place in civilization as did the Greeks of 
Aletauder’s time 

Travellers from Europe visited India from 
time to tune m later centuries, and nearly or 
qmto all brouglit back praise of the conatiy for 
its fcitility, rich products, and wonderful scenery, 
and hardly lcs> praise of the people, for their 
industry. gener.d prosperity, lionor, culture, and 
high choiactei 

One of the most noted of tllc^e visitors was 
Sir Thomas Roe, who, early m the seventeenth 
century, was sent by the King of England as an 
ambassador to the court of the Indian Emperor, 
Jehangir, m Agra. Roe wiote much .about India, 
higlvly laudmg the couutn, the people, whom 
he represented .^s comparing tivoiably with tho 
people of Europe, the icmaikable architecture of 
the land, and other forms of high art, the wealth 
of the upper classes, the splendor of tho courts 
of tlie rulers, and so on 

This general high estimate of India, not only 
of the country for ite attractiveness and wealth, 
but of the people, for their intelligence, culture, 
courage and high attainments, continued light on, 
until these comets from the West began to turn 
into greedy coveters of India's wealth, and plotter* 
to get possession of it by fair means or fouL 
As soon as this change took place, and the Engb'^h 
and other Europe.ins entered upon that career of 
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‘Spoliation lobbery ind domination of tho country 
which forms one of the darkest chapters in 
modem history then at once the world began 
to hear a xery different estimate of the Indian 
people Almost m i day from a nation of high 
cixihzation culture character and honor they 
sank into barbarians 

It IS the old story as soon as we wiong i 
man we mstmctixely begin to defame him This 
unjust and shameful disparagmg of the Indian 
people this representation of them o'? low m 
cinLzation low in ohoractcr an inferior race half 
dcMl and half child (in Kiphngs words) not fit 
to rule themselves, and the like continues right 
on down to the present daj 

And why not if Bnb )i domination of that 
country is to contmue ’ Really what el e is to 
bo e^rpected ^ Unless the ivorld can be made 
to behevc that the Indian people oie only half 
civilised, and oii int^ectually and morally inferior 
r ice how can England bnd ei en a shadoiv* of 
m eicuso for contmiung to force her iiUo aad 
her etploiUtion on theta ^ 

Suppose tho Bntisb people themselves to day 
were ruled by foreigners os the Indian people 
ore could they long keep their present stren^Ji 
of character'-' Would Uieir subject condition 
have no weakening and degrading effect nn them 
These aery pertment questions were asked and 
answered many yean> ago bj i distmgaiisheJ 
British o&cial m India. Sir Thomas ilunro 

(Governor of iladras from 1819 to 1S2G) 

Let Bntain be subjugated by a fore gn jxjwer 
to-mon-o>v let the people be exci ided from all share 
m the government from public honors from every 
office of high trust or emolument, and let them 
n eveo situafion be coiisxd««l a unugithj of trust 
mti all their knowledge and all their literature 
sicrcd and pro'anc nould not save them from 
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liocoinm? Ill i gcDCratioa ur uo <i miaded 
dcceitlul and di^hoacNt lau* [f mo paj tlie ‘anio 
nnco for intcgnfj. mo lind if af. icadilv among 
IndiaD' a-« among KiirojicdDs 

That tho Indian people Imo become *o little 
weakened demoralized oi deba-scd b> tbeir lon^ 
'•ubjoctioii , that tlipy are ''till on the whole, no 
moralh stiong hustwortlii and admirable , and 
that Mithin the la^t thirty or foitj veais (since 
their dcLninned Ntiu^le foi fieedom began) tlicv 
liaic dc\ eloped such an able strong, courageous, 
forward'looCvup and altogothei remarkable body 
of leadeis is a testiinoni ot the highest oidei 

,^s to tlio iiibeienllv supenoi. intellectual and 
moial quabtios of this ancient, historic, and (m 
spite of .ill then discouragements, .md all the 

degrading tyianuies to which tlie% h.iNC been 

subjected) this gmat lare 0/ men 

Indias subject condition tamiot oImajs last 
lo believe it pen>otual i<! to despair of the liumaji 
race To proseiTo one s sanitj wh must bcUevo 
that the world is moving forward If it is, then 
India must and will once more have .v place 
.uuong the worlds leading nations And when she 
comos into her own she will not come empty - 
liandcd. Imt as the Iwarei of mipoitant gifts to 
hei sistpi nations Mi Ookhalo was right in his 
V ision 

^Vhcll tiio Liiusiulatms lufiiicna’ of lo^s 
subjection is ovci .and «hc on«e more becomes rreo 
and when theie£or«» Indian men .vnd women 
become able again to giow to the full height of 
their stature and proclaim to thf world the mission 
which IS to bo iheun then agimt sti-oain of nioral 
and spiiitual energy Ion.? lost to ticm' , ''ml h^ve 
letumed to its cluuutcl .uid Eixst and WcNt— wlutf* 
vnd daik arui jeliow and blown- "^!l all hwe 
cause alike to rejoice ’ 
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CRUSHING OUT THE GENIUS OF A GREAT 
AND GIFTED NATION 

It sccni'- to trup tliat the orld ha^ 

produced no nation mom gifted iiitcUectualiy 
ami '.pintnalh tliw India that is po'sc-ojuj 
higher or nehci mtcllecfuaf and spiritual 
genius uulc's ought to except .mcicut 

Greece 

HiCs Gi'cat Bnfciut in oouqueimg auJ lulnig: 
India iccognizcd tiu' fact and treated tiu* 
Jmliaii people av the noild Ind a ijgljt to 
expect and demand, in rieu of their high 
mtcUectucJ qualities and the ^rcat contributions 
tliev had made to hnmau oiiiiization ' 

The au'^er that ho* to bo nude is No 
Amazing as the &tjtemout seeme, the British 
Imo ignoied Jndias enilizotioii as soinethiiig 
of little 01 no xalue and instead of showing 
appieciatiou of luJia ' rich genius guarding 
it prisoning it fostenng it developing it, 
As sometlmig c*{ priceless value to uiaukiud, 
thej not onli have beeu inditteient to its 
o\l*tonce. and iinsviMpithetio toward it, but 
thev have actuallv shaped then guvenuneiitol 
policies lU Lidia in vxaj s to dispniuge it, 
to discouigae it, sc]]ou:>l> to haiit its spheres 
of actnitj, to cnpple it, aad, at least foi 
the time bemg, in large nieasiue to crush it 

In otliei wordN tlie 'shocking fact confioiiLs 
iis .uid confronts- the world, that Great 
Hht.un, bv depming India of its freedom, 
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by cle‘'pising lU ancient anil high civilization, 
by Ignoring and crippling the genius oi 
it> people for nearij two centuries, and 
ijy lu'ii'-ting on tlie ba-idcs^ pietcnse tliat a 
gicat people wlucb has ruled itself for tluee 
tiiousand jcars is not competent to rule it*eU 
to-day, has piactically robbed tbe v\orld of one 
of its most important nations, turning this 
lustorio, renowned and higUlj gifted people luto 
(if I may be allowed tlic hgine of speech) a stag- 
nant pool, giving forth ,ilniost nothing of bencht 
to mankind , instead of aJlovung it to be what, 
if fit'p, it would have been, a great flovnng river 
pouring the abuudaiit watcis ot lU ictivities and 
its ricli gtnius into tlie groat .md growing civili- 
sation of tlie modem world flow can any intelli- 
gent nimd f,ul to recognize this loss, this robbery, 
tins criTue against lndj.i, as a cahiait) to mankind 
of tlic first magnitude ' 

As )in* often been pointed out by eminent 
Englishmen themselves the average British mind 
seems unable to under-tand any cisilization but 
its own, tlierefore, it habitually looks down upon 
all othen. with indifference, if uot vntJi contempt 
'Dus appears to account for the contemptuous 
treatment wlucii from tJie begmiuug the British 
goveiuraent has extended to the importmt cirili- 
zation of India, and its seemingly fi^cd design 
to crowd that civilzation into the bickgroond, 
and, so far as possible, destroy it with the purpose 
of planting that of England in its place 

It is hardly au overstatement to say, that to 
the great mass of Eaglisbmen m India, every 
Indian custom, institution, habit of the people, 
even to tlresa, fuimture of hoiues and manner of 
eatmg, if different from those of England, js bad, 
and should be changed Systems of education, 
forms of government and ideak of life that have 
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been bmlt up as the lesolt of thousands of years 
of e\penence coimt tor nothing SchooL> 

from loA eat to highest must be patterned 

after thoso of London Harrow and Oxford 

The hiatory taught must be pnmanl) that 
of Europe aud especiillv of Great Bntam and 
if the history of India is taught at all it must be 
given a secondary pJiee and moieorei it must 
be written not by Indian scholars who aie 
sympathetic mth tbeir nation* institutions 
and ideals and who g» e the stoiy of her past 
Is India herself see* it but by Enghsbmeii 

or otliers in sympathy with Bnti&h ideal 
and With BntisU rule wtin portray India * 
post unfavoxabh as Bntam <;ee^ it and wants tbe 
N'orld to "ee it Botli m the bighci institution 
of leirnmg and lu the public libraries wherovei 
the Bntibh haie coutroL the extensive tiid import 
ist hteratiuc of India must be crowded uito tL( 
backgtound and that of England must be kept 
at the front Even the loniruage of the countrs 
bo £ai as po siblc must be made tliat of tl i 
foreign nation that rules the land English must 
bo msisted on as Uio otBcid languige eveiywheu 
All coninnuiications avith tho Go\emDient must 
be 'Antten m Eagbsh all government busmcs 
must be tiun acted through tbe medium of 
Englioh all studie in tbe unneibities must be 
earned on in EngU li and all exanunations must 
be conducted in the camo foreign tongue 
The Government sees to it that public buildings 
aie built m European styles and not m any of tho c 
of India, although some forms of Indi in architee 
tore are unsurpassed in beautj by an> m the uorld 
Tho Bntisli oScial* fuiuish their homes jii 
English fa^luon for tho most put importing their 
fumitun, from Engird lliey 1 are speciaUj 
comfortable and luMiriuu cars on the luilwajs 
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HNU'cd for Engli&bnien, and luvuiious clubs of 
tliur own from which Induns aic excluded 

Thu<? e\erytliing po&sible is done to disparage 
ind belittle the great ciMlization of India, to 
doNtrov the pnde and interest of the people m 
their on n country and to keep them ignorant of 
the great place it has filled m the w orld , to make 
them look up to the Bntish as then bupenoi"* 
in cicrvthing , to bieak their spmt . to dcstrox 
thciT power ol inibatne and Iheir abilitj to 
tlimk and act mdependentlv thus miking 
impossible the de'«lopiuent of their uatioual 
genius, preventing them fmm making those 
unportuit intellectual contributions to the world 
which they arc n.itunlly so well qualified to 
mate and tranbformm? them from what throughont 
so inauj ages of Uic pibt thev have been— a great 
nation with a unique genius and a pioud mivsion 
in tho world, into a flock of sheep, meekly and 
helplessly obejing the voice of foreign shepherds, 
or, in otboi words mto a vast nue's of spineless 
nmtitors of Engbsh vva>b 

How long will the woild oousout to such v 
liumilntion and dcgi vlatiou of one of ifo gieatest, 
mast gifted and historicallv most unpoi-Laut 
nations, — one which, iccordin? to ibstinguished 
Fnglisiiraen thcm'selvts (mcluduig Loid Curzou), 
has made contributions to the civilization and 
Ingher life of mankind not second to those of 
mv nation, even Greece 

In an addiesa dehaeicd hefoie the Loudon 
J^jsitnivt Societj, Fcbiiiarj tb 190y, 3Ir ileiu-} 
Elhs an eminent leader in that bodj, slid 
' Wc Englishraen are tond of 5>a> mg to the world 
that we are governing countries like Egypt and 
India, not pnmanly foi our ovtu advantage, but 
for theirs It is a specious pica winch appeals 
at Hi's! "ight to oui altruistic sj mpathie? , but 
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it wiE nut bcai e^unmition "We kno«, in fact 
that no nation is so di'sinterestcd as to undertake 
such a labor and responsibility without the expect- 
ation of a ijutd pfo quo of some kind The 
loot of the e\Tl which ne arc inflicting^ oii these 
nations Is, that we are depmmg them of their freedom, 
and what i-' life wortli to men who are not free •* 
It IS only in a state of freedom that a nation 
Is enabled to show of what it is capable and 
these people are consCQUcntlj pieiented bj us 
from, deselopmg then natural tendencies then 
natural gifts and powers fheit natural genius 
AVe seem to be acting on the pnnciple that our 
prease form of eivilizabon is the onlv one that 
is important that it is supenoi to all others , 
nud that if wy could but succeed m establishing 
a number of little Englands throughout the 
world, its happiness would bo greatly incieased 
Tins IS a gross piece of presoraption irho uie 
wo that, in new of the social misery that exists 
lUaong uui'selres — oiu estxemes of wealth and 
poverty — our shameless luxury on the one hand, 
and oui destitution and enme on the other — who 
are we that wo should seek to steieotype uuirei- 
sally our particular form of socieU a* if it weit 
the last word to be soitl 

The w orld would be a dull place if it \\ eio all patented 
one color and that color a doctjanl drab ’ AVhat woufd 
become of all the iayster> the glow the charm, tho 
itimanco of the Laspt if all its cities were converted 
under Bntish rule into so many copies of BimimghaTii 
of bhcffield , and if a glimpse of Uie Himalayas could 
be obtained only by peeping throoah a forest of factory 
< ninmeys ’ How niucn would be left under such a 
'U'peDMtion, of the legends of Soladm. and Haroiin al 
Raschid, and the Arabian hights —to say nothing of 
the more ancient and sacred memones of ifenu and 
Buddha and Zoroaster 

No ’ "What Is wanted in human life is cot mon' 
» f the hidooiii umfomuty which noiv pievada or is 
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iur^d at in atcordaace witli our ‘Wostein ideas, but 
more \anet> tach loee has. its own tradition'; and 
can furni''li Its own \4luabi0 tontnbutjons civilization, 
Do not lot us seek to cmsli all into one Procrustean 
hedof Competitive Industmlism ’ witli its Jaisonof 
feurpljr a.nd DomaTid, its btaiea Lav. of Wales’ it. 
foroLioiH Class Wai and it. biutal po'pel uf tlio 
<lc\il take the hindciuioht And especially let us not 
infltrt ill these •vds on hclplcs?, nations and people 
under the hvpcKJifnat plea tliat wo are doin'T it for 
flieii good 

Bntish lule in Indm lias been veiy *.ig 7 uh 
eantly conipaicd to a banyan tree Undei a 
ban j an tree little or notliiug can ^ow The tree 
oreishadows .md kills essentially evei') thing 
beneath it The oul> growths that can Uvfe and 
thnve are the stems or slender branches sent 
down to the ground from tlie heo it'clf, tbe'S 
take loot and develop . nothuig eL>e can 

So in India everytliing that ha* .my chance 
of lifo is what comes down from the all-poiverful, 
all-ovorslndowuig Brittsh biujan*tice government 
Hero we h.ive the <.trongcst of all leasous 
whj tliG Indian people desiio to escipe fjom 
foreign doininatiun They feci that their veiv 
life depends upon then gaming fieedom to stand 
ou their omi feet, to be men and not slaves 
01 nonentities to Uitnk their own tliought*, to 
lollow tlieii own idcoLs, to cultivate their own 
unfcion il and lad'll genius to develop their own 
important civilization, to shape their own destiny 
.Is they Call nevci do uudoi the cluUing, discour.a- 
gmg, dwarfing, cliaracter'-weakening, mitiative- 
kilhng, ambvtiow-dcstroying, hope blighting shadow 
of the bans an tree (or upas tice) of a liaugbtj, 
unsympathetic foreign tyranny 

Prufesbor Puol S Bemisch says in his woik 
ou 'Colomal Government ” 

The essential thought m dealing with native 
soi-ietiov ‘ihonld be that thej must on no account be 
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depnvfNl of their morale anl of tlieu feolmu of respomi 
bility for their own doatiny 

Here Englmd has failed absolutely xtid disia 
trou ly m her treatment of the Indian people 
She has, taken their de tiny out of then liand-i 
into her own PolitieaUv she rales them whoHj 
Financially ind indnstriallv theN leel that they 
are conatontlj at her mercy The influence is 
to break, their spirit There i-> no lucentue for 
ambition Young men net nuittei what their 
talents or education liave little or nothing to 
loot foi\anl to A situation more depre&'in" it 
Is hard to conceire England tnes to justify 
herself bj the olaim tint she citi rule the Indian 
people better than they c ui rale themselves 
Ibis Is the claim of tvrinnv the world O'er 

The surest wa\ to destroy the phy sioal 
'‘trench of a man is to dipnae him of the 
possibility of physical eierci e The most bnliiant 
minds may be lednced to dullnes nd the 
most powerful to weakness by hem? depmed of 
opportumties for achi itv Just so there is no 
other way tnoavn so effectually to weiken and 
degrade a people as to depmo them of liberty 
and the power of self direction The highest end 
of govenunent is not law it is not even order 
and peace. These miy be prp^ent under the 
mo t monstrous oppression The highest purpose 
of government is the creation of the capacity 
for self govermnent The sufficient condemnation 
of all Tissalage and of all goieiament of weaker 
peoples by stronger is that thus the weaker 
people:, lie depnvel of tbeir light to plan for 
themseh c and to 'vork out their own self de\ elop 
menk 

Dlls Is something which the better minds of 
India feci aery deeply Especially is it felt hy 
imbitiDU-. came t educated voung men who wuit 

1j 
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to Riako the most of tJieir Ines, '>ho Jesire to 
do somethiiijj for their communities and their 
countT), and to become Icadeis m movements 
for social, indu&tn.d, educational, political and 
other reforms 

On e\ery hand suili joung men are met by 
the fact that iieitliei lliey nor the people arc free 
'Dicy aie foro\cr under foreign masters If they 
male plans foi public impio\ement&, their plans 
can come to nothing nithout the assent and 
co'opeintion of the Ooiemment, because it has 
all poi\er The Aery fact that the plans aie 
initiated and eamod on by Indians — by “natives,” 
Is \eiy hlcly to be icgardci as a sufficient 
leason why tlie Go\eninieut should ignore or 
oppoNc them liie Oo\emmcnt ^\allt!> it understood 
tli.it it ne%ei follows “native’ lead, it never 
welcome**, or, if it con help it, even toleiatea, 
native initiative That would lower its “dignity” 
'1 hat would uc'trcy it* ‘pic'tigc ’ Tho govein- 
meiit Nlands un the* lofty height not only of 
supicino powei, hut of Nupicme vrisdom, and it 
c.mnut stoop to be iiiNtracted ox directed, even 
to hive ‘.uggc<;Uoo*i made to it, by the "mfenoi” 
people of the laud. who. of course, do not know 
wliat Is good fia tlicm or wjiat tlie counfay 
lequnes 

Thus initiative on tlie part of tlie people is 
chilled and killed Ibev snnu leiin to say, hat 
Is the use i' Eduuitcd jouiig men, v^bo, m 
ficG Ivnds wlieic the people Lave <v voice, viould 
look forward to intlucntid pubLc life, to cueei* 
ot public usefuhvess and service, to doius somC' 
thing of v.aluc foi tlicii counfij, have in Indn 
little 01 no '■ucli pcsvibilitv beloie them ’lhe> 
have DO eoimtij 'Jhi} Engli'-li it, moaopohzo 

it, tieat the Indians as stiauRCis and toieigncis m 
it Ivmg Gcoige c ills it, ‘3Ij Indian Enipiic” And 
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when IndiinS) presame to mterest themselves in puhlie 
matters and mate &agso*bon» ns to refonu> ami 
improvenieats wbicli in iny way touch poUtio 
they at once find themseUos m d\agci of bemg 
arrested aud seat to pmon is pestilent agitatois 
and “seditionista or if tliey oscapo that, tlicn 
they aie likely either to be igaored iecei\aiig ao 
CO operatioa and no encoui igeraeiit from the 
supenoi power* or else thev get the virtanl leply 
“^Iind your own busiae s Hho me you that vou 
presume to teich ua how to m mige this cnuntij *' 

Sir Ilemy Cotton tells us tint the Bntisli 
policy in India has always been to discourage 
aud so for is pos&ibk t> «uppres mtne ability 
and uatiio initiative He tells iis ot bemng 
Su WiUiaiu Haicourt ly in \ speech iii the 
House of Commons 

Tho ofilcuils at Uic head of die Gov«.ninioat of India 
luiie nevei cncoom^rcd men ot :d>ihtv and foixx ot 
character They iuvt> always liated oad (hscourasel 
ladcpondeat and oiogmal talent aod luivc ihvays lovcvl 
md pramoted doede aud uapietendini^ iucdioi.nCy This 
liohcy they hive lohented tiom the Roman rarqnmiiis 
btioeibus Altliough they liav*^ not actually cut olT tho 
hejids of die tall poppie tnov have taken other an 1 
luoro merciful means ot nnuoviUo anv poisons of 
ilangeioiis political cnuneniv * 

I shall never forget in eipeneuce I once Ind 
m Pooni- I was there lUendmg the session of 
the Indian National Congiess Ono atternoou 
I went out foi a stioll witli i company of young 
men ivho weie students m the Ferguson College 
Aftei walking an hoiir oi o we all snt down 
under a gieat tiee for a long tilk Ihey were 
keen minded, e'lruost fellow ill of them desirous 
of matuig something wortli wjiile of their lives, 
lad all ambitious to seiie their country But lu 


* “Indian and Horn"* "Mf'mouc Cl ij tci \XI 
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a land where everytliing was m the bands of 
foreign nia5.tci->, how could tbc> do either? If 
Ignoring tbeir country s needs and forgetting her 
so^^o^\s tliev Mould consent to bo docile senants 
of their alien rulers shaping theu* education so 
as to ht thoniseKcs for employment as clerks, 
accountants and subordinate helpeis of one kind 
or another in the offices of the Goremraent or of 
Britisli merchants Gicn places would be opened 
for them nhero thej could gam at lea»t a meagre 
b\mg, with the liope of some slight ad\anccraent 
later, and thus tlioir piths for tlio future would 
probably be fairly smooth 

But if, standing on their own feet as mciu they 
Jetcmiined to shape for themsolres independent 
careers, and to make their b\cs of rCiU senice to the 
land they loved, what uos theiefer them’ This nas 
the pathetic, the tragic question, a.skcd by all those 
young men, again and again and agam The govern- 
ment Lad many low positions— too low to be accepted 
by Englislimcn — to offer them, and a very few 
fairly high ones But all persona permitted to 
occupy these positions must gj\e up their patriot- 
ism and their manhood, keep out of pobtics, be 
loyal to the alien Governruent, tliat is, must not 
criticize it or adrocate any refonns, and be dumb 
and docile servants ind !>atellites of their British 
lords Could these carucst, patriotic, splendid 
young sous of India, of the holy ‘iTothcr” whom 
they Io\ed and worshipped, stoop to tnia humilia- 
tion and this shame ’ 

Alas ’ that afternoon I lenlized as I ueier had 
done before how bitter, bitter a thing it is for 
educated y oung men, m whose breasts burn the 
fires of a patnofisra as true and as holy as was 
ever felt by any Englishman or Atnericau, to know 
that they bare no country , to realize tint their 
countij, as dear to them is. their lives Ins been 
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taken by force, and is held in subjection by 
the sivord of the foreigner ' 

This Poona expcnence illustrates and empha- 
sizes the undemible fact that one of the rery 
grave gmIs of British rule m India is its influence 
in crushing out the nahve genius of the Indian 
people, — thus robbing not onlj India but also 
mankind of «ometbmg very precious There is 
Dottung in the world that is of higher value and 
therefore that should be more sedulously guarded 
than genius — the peculiar genius of nations and of 
races , and there is nothing which when destroyed 
IS a more serious or a more irreparable loss 
"What a loss to the world was the destruction 
of the lemorfcable indigenous civilizations of early 
Jfesico and Peru What a loss to mankuid was 
the disappearance of the ancient and wonderful 
cinlizahons of Babylon, Assyna, Persia, Egypt 
and Crete ' Scholars in our day are making 
enormous effort*, and vast sums of money are 
being spent in etcavahons. to icscue sucli frag- 
ments and relics of tliera as may be possible The 
civilization of India is for higher, richer and more 
jraportant than any of the^e Then sludl wo 
despise it Would not the loa* of it be among 
the greatest of possible calamities ? Is not the 
neglecting, crippling or degiading of it a crime 
against humamty 

Writes Janies Bussell Lowell 
'All nations ha%e their mes'^oge from on high, 

Each the Mes&ioh of some vital thought 
tor the fulfilment and deU^ht oE men 
One has to teach that labcw is, divine 
Anyther freedom and another mind. 

And all, that God is open eyed and just, 

A>e each a message from Gods great heart 
And each iv needed for the v,orlds great life ’ 

Who can estimate bow great would hare been 
the disaster to humanity, if, by foreign domination 
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tlip gonius of Greece had beca cut 

0 "J"*' 't leached its splendid, flowering m art 
and litii ituie ■' 

T / "‘1^ persist m oimpanng the genius of 

n^a that of Greece, although some eminent 
c 0 ars both 111 Europe and America liaie done 
I will sjj what no competent scholar 
ie&, that no other nation in Asia has shown 
m tlie pavt so neb and splendid, intellectual and 
^piritum genius as India has manifested m many 
rais and throoghont a long senes of centimes 
hat genius should bo piescned, fostered, and 
of the Indian 

1 1 )ut for mankinds sake, for ciMli^ation’s 

Mmr life <odtiibutioo to tJie i^orld’s 

pmsaWe conaitiop of Iho eflloroscmco, nay of the 
‘“Jy'vhere I It 18 

calamity , it is also the world v calamity So long 
‘o, *>' Inuil, luted, disgraced, 

(n '“■'‘'“‘‘■‘“'J by being held m bondage 

a foicjgu poucr, bj being jobbed of her proper 
place among the nations, bj being depnved of 
ttie right to direct herself ,uid shape her career, 

1 111 be impossible, in the very nature of things, 
lor her naturally nch genius to rise to its 

host, or auj thing We its best, and thus 

or hrr to make that important intellec- 
tual and sinritual contnbutiou to the world’s 
ciTiuzatiou that her past histoiy gircs tho world 
le right to expect and demand Thus we see 
tiiat India s fieedom is a matter of concern not 
to herself alone, but to niankmd Her bondage 
IS a world-disaster — a gieat and shameful crime 
against the world's higher life 
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INDIA AND JAPAN WHy JAPAN IS IN 
ADVANCE OF INDIA 


■Why does smaU (comparahTely sdiaU) Japaa 
occupy so conspicuous a place in A-sia and the 
world ? And wUt does India, a country i>o very 
much lar^r, more populous, .md older in civdiza- 
bOD, occupy 4 place to much less conspicuous 
and less honored ’ 

Is it because the people of Japan are by 
Hvituie a superior people, and the people of India 
inferior ’ 

As for myself. I think rerv highly of the 
Japanese I have had much acquaintance with 
them, both m Amenca and in their own. countiy , 
and I regard them, whether iii tlieir intellecturd 
ability, their character or their civilization, as 
not infenor to the avexage wlute nations, and as 
distinctly superior to some 

But are they supenor to the people of India ’ 
And even if they are to^ay, were they when 
the Indian people fell under British domination, 
a httle less thm two centune, ago ^ Oi were 
they when Japan emerged from her long seclu- 
sion. three-quarters of a century ago ? 

If at either of those dates, Englislimon or 
Amencans who were best acquamted witli the 
Orient, h‘’d been asked which of the two nafaons 
m their judgment, was the supenor, as to their 
civihzabon, their intellectual ability and their 
character, I think they would luie assigned to 
India a idacc di-tincfly aboae Japan 
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5'’“^“ lia^IiaJa 

“cat ^ "" »<•“ Po"- 

iuLl ^nf ■"•'tl'ralll all Asia, bet in rastern 
uTcnnila, H "' « “>« ‘™a of 

tliS: mn J ‘ '*"■ 'iiprcnw ambition of 

amlMa7 >'J li>-l I"' nrmio, to India, 

S imx “’•I* KnoiimcJ conntiT 

iihoro'lio i’*^ ' coiiquCbtb to Judin, 

ns litUo ,f n iM'ilizjlion nlncli he reeosiiized 

Biirbl'hl’i “Li“^‘“ ’-'■"‘“r'C' befoie Ohri^t the 
nTiedbf'it ™''"^'' "IP mlndin, 

and tvl raisMonaric.b all oTcr central 

If It d.?S of Europe, 

al,tHola?„a f “ peuetrate that contment , and 
“sii c ^“ "T’,'' oil eaLtern 

lUiercror'it ,“nt ^ “““'“oe 

tlip^n^^ much knowledge of India among 
/‘‘■'d™'’ ‘"“'''ferable oieriand commerce, 
leSi, ° f'O '^nluable products of India— 

I , Tea tV fi“o silts and so on 
■\rPfiifo ° wealth of 'Venice. Genoa oud other 
up largely by 

Inclin Msire and profitable commerce with 
\ Dx^r -n ^ore than t\To thousantl year&, up to 

numerous gieat cararans were 

»nntae':“‘il“Sa'' 
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It was to discover a sea route to India, so 
as to gi^ 0 Europe easier access to Indian pro- 
ducts and Indian wealth that Columbus sailed 
over the Atlantic , and when he found America 
he thought it Vias India, — Whence the incorrect 
name, ‘Indians,'’ given to the uati'e> ot the 
Amencan contment 

The glory that came to Vasco da Gama from 
his discovery of a passage aiound the south of 
Ainca came mainly from the fact that it gave 
the European nations, what tliey had so long desired, 
an all-ocean way to India As soon as that route 
Wvis discovered all the leiding sea-gouig nations 
of Europe, Portugal, Spam, France, Holland and 
Great Britain, became rwaU m extending then 
trade by sea to India, and it was not long before 
the Dutch, French and Engh'lr were hghting to 
gam, first, commercial and then politic.il, domi- 
nance m that w ealttuest and most renowned 
countr> m the greatest ot the continents And 
when Great Bntam drove out her rivals, and 
became tlie conqueror, possessor, eaploiter, and 
despoilcr of the laud, diawmg horn it a stream 
of nehes gieater than the strcaio of gold and 
silver which Spain drew from Atesico and Peru, 
all the nations of Europe were jealous and 
ever since haie regarded Britain as has mg 
obtamed the greatest pme (robber prize ' ) in aU 
the world 

Surely such a country, thus famous from as 
far back as history eitends, ought to-day to 
occup> a conspicuous place m the woild 

Why does, it not ■* TPliy is it so far out- 
stnpped and overshadowed by Japan 

Compare the past history of Japan, and her 
past and present rebources and natural advantages 
iTith those of India 

Japan is lerj small in area, only about one- 
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N \cntli is lir„< V. IndjT, -ind posse^se's only 
iliuut njit hftli K gieit *1 popuhtion. lobteaci of 
l>f‘in -■ luatod cftit)all> III Asia, ladn is it u 
luciti (t f 11 t the ea-st, and not even on the 
< mtni lit it ill Ita knoivQ history ilocs not go 
liink iipjiU so fir India s and the bcgmning 
' fits cnili 7 itiun Is much more rcceiiL During much of 
its liiston it has hoen i soit of hermit land, its 
U 0] Ic kiiMiig little to do iMtIi other nations 
lentil till Atnerifan Cummodoic Perry less than 
' \Lns hroliL up its isolation and 

0 inprlli'cl it tj pen its doors to foieigii inter- 
(uiiso it Ml \(i3 I ttle I iiown ei en in Asia 
uid liiJ piKtifillj no place at nU among the 
inticnis ){ tin MoilJ Wliitcior literature it had 
cl cited Mis imlviumn to othoi peoples Its cliief 
iituioa Ml byiro«e<l fioni a ioioiga country 
Iiidii Its lit Jthou^li 11) some of its forms 
cscclknt Mis limited and at least to a degice was 
m inut ition ot that of Chin i It eras almost 
Mliollv in agricultural hiid its manufactures being 
low and its foreign commcico very lestrictcd 
n Jther luie compaijn<» it UI with those of India. 
It had littlt on m other mmerid resources 
ind its coil was iimitid wIiciuia the iron cool 

iiid otlioi le ourccs oi India were immense Its 

wealth was aery small corapaied with the anst 

wtaltli wliicli India possessed befoic her conquest 
and exploitation by the British 

Vud yet a\ithm the last two generabons Japan 
has become the foremost nation m Asia and one 
of tlie foremost in the world wliile India has lost 
itb leadership m Asia which it liid maintained for 
twenty li\e centuncs and lias now no recognition 
at all among the world -j nafaons 

“What is the explanation of tbis amazing 

(lifference whicli we see between the two countries 
to daj — tlis splendid advance of little Japan m 
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alinOi>t every rc'jpect, and the astomsKmg stagna- 
tion and decadence of great, Instonc India ? 

Can any mtelligent man anj irhere, in this 
country or any other suggest any possible explana- 
tion but one ? And is not that one the fact that 
Japan is and has been free, while Indio, foi 
nearly two bundled yeoxb, has been m bondage to 
a foreign power 

It 13 universally agreed to-day that, after 
freedom, the prime condition of advance, I may 
say the prime irtator of advance, among nations 
in the modem world is cdmation , and that with 
the exception of bondage, tlie prime cause of the 
stangnatiou and declino of nations, is want of 
education Let us see bow Ibis applies to Japan 
and India Has education nourished eq.ually 
m the two countries i Ha%e the governmentN of 
the two been equally interested to promote 
education ’ 

In Japan, os soon as the intifoN decided to 
give up its policy of isolation .^?: -3 itself into 
contact with the othei natic 3 5 ' world, the 

government saw the imf , ^ tinn(ti>al 

educoUon for its people 5 c-y^won ISbO it 
issued an educational ordinal or. bin 'V'ery railical 
character, which read m 

‘Education is c^ienhal for oW pcnoiis ^ and uhereas 
tn the p 03 t leanuug has leen ioofedupoi ai a means 
of sevurinf/ official po^thon /leniefotinihe nfiole popula- 
tion ofthe counirij regardless of classes mubt £p cJwated 
so that no ullage shall contain a itrr'^on iLiojd of 
leamiig. nor anij house contain an xlliterale inmate ’ 

Accordingly, schools of all grade-, were estab- 
lished, primary, secondary and higli , as also 
colleges and universities Particular attention was 
paid to rgncultuxal, industnaL and technical edu- 
cation And, wb.it the goveninient clearly saw 
the impoitauce of, young men in large numbei's 
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India ixjsseaaed- ULf* Japan, a natioiul "OTt-inment free 
to rule its o^^l. destiny the situation w oiild have been 
very diJfercnt Seventy j car> aso Japan \va» industnailv 
no better off than India At that time Japan was a 
femlali'itic .'Kncultural country witli a •'troiuj aversion 
to foreim trade or commerce The nation was sharply 
divid-^i (.her divisions were nuite as great as any esisting 
in Inlia) mto manv classes and sub<tasscs of which 
the bamurii. tlie wamor Uas- was the most powerful 
tv-tion "With die adient of Commodore Perrj Japan 
turned over a new leaf The Japanese government 
decided to make their lonntrv the ietdmg mdustnal 
tanil of the Onent And how did the Japanese govern 
ment go about it •' Japan had Uttle oi no modem 
indu_tnal knowledge or experuDie It was entirely with 
out models for mdustnal oTganization and without 
financial nuchmerv At this juncturo he government 
took hold of tue ‘^innuon It e>tibU'h®v '•i tool* and 
colleges where aU bramlie. of appbed bcience were 
taught Says Baion Eikuchi Theie were official 
esiurswas into the domim'* of &dl reelmg cement 
mafang cotton and silk <.piDinng bnck bur ning printing 
^d bookbinding 'oap-bodtns t>p^M.xsmg vnd cerauuf 
dcoorahoo. Dome^Qo evlubibuos were iirsikOized by the 
government for the enamrogement of the people in 
undertakmg tliev industries and spcLunens oi t,i>, 
coiiatiTa product-' and niaau£ictures wero senti’fj^g 
gOTcnuncttt nu. pices to exhibitions abruid The , 
ment establish^ a firm whewe fanmons 
famibanye foreign markets wTtb the piv actv of indnr 
artisans Stepa were taken for training woaicaerce 
saos, and the Government printin''' bur the Bn i 
eiample of employing femth latiur mi,, ,_j 
soon developed into large dimen-^ion-' ^ 

authorities applied th<'rasel\ U» 
di position, and a** soon i.- «u<ce-s> Jidia, tlius 
they gradually tran'-feireJ from ^ mdust ^ 
direction the various model cuterpnsCx re ^ costing 
as were required to &uppl> the noe<ls of hmia 

result of all this was tiut whereas in jb ^ n n, 
theileiji era. 1S67 Japan had virtu jpanPr^-" ijeim, 
vvorth the name in thirty veiiv >-he ^ np a people 
than -tjPj industrial and u}nuct.i\.iJ ^ v British 

icunt «tO(.k or pai-tnership with 1 p- ’ ^en of tlia 

hundred mUlion doUars and -Hiay :# 

ixnues and the capital invested are jjner QOUors 

tit .urpri»ms thit it ^ 
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2 As we ha^e been^the gONemnient of Japan 
set out from the begiumiig to £o'>ter every tincl 
of manufacture^ and mdubtnei., so that now she 
la the leadmg manufacturing mtton lu Asia. 

On the oSier hand, India s. foreign government, 
by her tanfla and in other Tvays, has deliberatelj 
deatroyed India a evtenaive native manufictuiea 
m the intereat of tho'e ot England, and has done 
all m her power to ledoce India from the con- 
dition of a great indu^tiial nation to that of a 
producer of raw matenals to build up the lndu^trles 
of Great Britain 

3 The government of sclf-iuiiog Jap in flora 
the beginning, m every way posMble. ha^ fostered 
foreign commerce and trade and ship-building with 
the result that now Japan is not only the fiiNt 
commercial nattou of Asia but one of the hist m 
the world 


On the contixu^, India s Bntisb govtminent, bj 
its pitronage bestowed upon British raeicliaiits 
and shipping companies and lU disciuninations 
against of ludta, has practically killed tlie 

extensive foreign eorameice and the ship-bmldm'; 
of Bidja a-s fonncilv earned on by tlie India' 
people, so that now India s foreign commerce 
the most part is Bnttsb, controlled by the Bn > 
and ennclung Britain instead of India , and - 
slapping which traa'-ports this commerce is ' 
m Great Bntain instead of in India, thus 
taking away from India a legitimate indus+ 
gnmg It (with the wealth it creates) to * ^5 

that hold, htr in .tibjecbon 

4 From the beginning the Japaapj^ iieim, 
raoiit In. done eieirlhing m its po p® 
up tlie wtalUi of Japan, m the \ in® 
inentionod and othei' 

On tliG contrary, the govOTuuer r dollars 
addition to Its de^truebon «,f nioney 

which have 
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svliicli nould iia^o promoted the wealth of the 
Indian people (lu the wa>s already pointed out), 
final the \cr) begiimm? lias deliberately aod per- 
sis,tontl> drained A\ia> her wealth to Gioat Bntam, 
in cnoimous quantities by tarifls , by purchases 
made in England that ought to hare been made 
Id Juilia , by drawing from her large sums fo pay 
the o\pcasos of Britain s inipeiialistic uais wLicli 
10 no sv-iy btnohtod India, by Idling nearly all 
the more miportant offioial positions in India with 
Englishmen at high <ialarjes, when they might Lave 
btcii filled quite as ellicjciitly, and often reiy 
much innio so, by Indians at siilaries onc-tliird as 
great , by confuimg on thost English ofccials, 
after a brief seniee of onl\ twenty-four sears, 
fat pensiuns to support them in England all the 
rest of tticir Ines , until lu these Tanous ways 
the country lias been drained of its %ery life blood 
fa's an omuKiit Englishman has said, lias been 
“bled white ) 

If wo ash the explanation of this contrast, can 
any po-isiblj be gnen except, tliat Jap.m has Lad 
a goicinmeiit of hci own, while India has bad a 
enimcnt of foreigners ■' 

Iheio are those who tiy to account for tho fact 
Rct \t Japan is sn far i^ adianee of India to-day, 
did, saying that the Japinesc are a practical people, 
disco the Indian people are not 
was tlij\ tljy coiitrarj, as already pointed out, up to 
to come j jjgQ t),Q Japanese people were 
the m}Iut buti)ractic.\I, accoiding to our iresteni 
which ui tllJ.ggtJQJ^l^t'^ They weio a sliut-in nation, 
Pr Sudi mauutactures and little coiunierce, 
University of own secluded almost wholly agricul- 
clearlj Sajs jf to-day they aie wlwt we coll 
Altho-ugl; become so within 

sihools are a pnrr generations, and as a result of their 
any eountiy theiUie uojid, tbcir education, and, 
tciuato prevision for » 
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above then freedom On the othei Innd 
Indn beaidcis her thinterb Uei scholars hei poets 
her philosopher^ her lebgiou-j teachers and 
devotees — her dreamer if one clioo e> to call them 
so— has had, as has been boira whole greit 
cla se» numbenug mdhon and milh oTi^ not onlj 
of agncultnnsts, but of 'utt’ian of traders of 
^oldiere of pnchrol men ot everv known kind 
Tbib point needs to be emphasised even at 
the n'k of some repetition tli^re is ‘■o much 
misunderstanding regwling it Ihe fret i there 
Is probably no great people in the eutiie world 
imong whom the pneticri thing of hfe tint is 
the pncbcal activities occupations and mdustries 
■which accompui} cinlizatjoD hive been more 
fuUj developed than m the people of India 
for two or three thousand vev up to the time 
of the coming of the British This i> shown by 
the fact that their wealth na> '•o great It was 
their wealth that attracted the Bnhsh This ■re'dtli 
was created bj their ^ast and varied industries 
Lierj kind of rnanufictuie oi product 
known to the civilized world — neirly eierj kind 
of creation of m\ns brun and hand e'vistmg 


anywhere md prized cither for its utility or 
beauty hid long long been pioduced m Indii 
India wi«! a fir greatei industnai and maniifictu^ 
iDg nation than aaj in Enrope or than aa> 
m Asii Her tex.tile goods — the fine protj, ^ 

of her looms m cotton wool linen and sdk 
famous over the civilized world build 

exquisite jewelry and her precious ston^ Delhi 
m every lorely form so were her pottery neoolp 
lain® cei-aiuics of every kind qualitj Cg Dnti®li 
beautiful shape so were her fane works u,„n ti. 
iron steel, silver ard gold 

bhe had great 'ireliitectiire^equai Ln, 

nnym the yo.U «hc h,d tVlTZ 


11 
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Tvorks She liaJ great merchants great business 
men great bankers and financiers Not only was 
she the greatest ship building nation but she had 
great commerce and trade by land and sea which 
extended to all known miLzcd countnes 

.Such was tlie India which Bntisb found 
when they came Cun soch a nation bo spoken 
of as lacking in practical abibty i’ Can any one 
who knows anything of the history of the Onent 
believe for a moment that the reason why such 
a nation lias fallen bclund Japan is that her 
native ability gcnius or NkiU m any practical 
direction was le»s than that of Japan in all those 
agub when she was frtc or would bo less to day 
were it not for the shameful fact that for more 
tiian a century and a half she has been m bondage 
and tint her foreign rulers for their own advan 
tage hive destroy^ a large part of her manUfae 
hires her native industne* her finances her most 


inipoitant lines of home industrio» her ship build 
mg her foreign trade and commerce, and at the 
same time have refu’^cd to give her bcientific or 
technical school or any except the most meager 
ind madoquate industnal and practical education ? 
JV Is It said that the British Government m India 
handicapped by caste as the Japanese govern 
lent IS not, and on account of this cannot give 
^ ^..iversal education to tho Indian people? Ihe 
tn Tcply is Soinc of tho lead ng ^a^lVO 

thn where caste is as strong as anywhere 

•\\h 1 A namel> Barodo, Mysore Gwalior Indore, 
Score and others actually are giving 
TT, eople universal education It is true that 

11 ^ ^ ites a difficulty but these native States 

^ t It could be overcome m alZ Bntish 


Althn-ueli je British Govcnmicnt so willed 
sdiouls are a p ij that the British Government of India 
l™tc““u'tkon''lf uMiosal education to Uio Indian 
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ppople, as Japan bas done to the Japanese people, 
because the populatioa of India is so great and 
the country 33 so poor ^ The answer is the 
natural resources of Ladia are not only incomp- 
arably greater than those of Japan, but they 
are far greater in proportion to population , so 
that if Japan can find faucial means to mamtam 
universal education, much more could India if she 
would The fact is the government of India has 
never lacked money for education , it his only 
lacked uill It always, ba^ plenty of money for 
its own militanstic and imperialistic ends , for 
mamtaming a great army to bold the country m 
subjection, and to fight Britain s battles m, other 
lands , to mamtam a Christian Church (a State Church) 
in India, for the support of which Hindus and 
'Uobainmedans are tased , to pay the high solanes 
and pensions of the Engbshmen who are robbing 
the iidian people of the nght to govern them- 
'^elves , to create goiemment buildings of various 
hnds in ail parts of the land often fir moro 
costly than necessary, to gratify British pride , 
to give the go>ermnent of India tlie luxury of 
spending seven months every summer in the 
mountams, at an expense to the poor taxpayers 
of many millions of dollars , to hold from, time 
to time great and gorgeous '^durbars., nvallmg 
m pomp and show the utmost display of the 
monarchs of barbaric ages, ha\mg for their aim 
to impress and over awe the people, but costing 
them tens of milhons of doUars , and to build 
a whoUy unneeded new Capital City, new Delhi, 
showy and magnificent, to impress the people 
with the splendor and power of the British 
Empire, but adding to the crushing burden of the 
taxpayers many times “tens of millions” of dollars 
If oven a quarter part of the vast sums of money 
epent upon these thmgs most of which have 
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solclj mteie^ts iii ticw and aio of no 

%alue wlutctor to tho IiicLaii people, weio 
devoted to schuoK India could not onl> equal 
Japan m education, but burpa^s liei Aud who 
can doubt tint it would liato done '>o, if Indn 
Jnd been a-, fiee a-N Japan, with a go' eminent 
not of foiLignors but of lioi owu eimuciit leaders t* 
The cxcordinglv Mgnificant fact should not 
he fixOTlookcd tJiat the neu awakening of A'la, 
caused b> contact with modem Europem 
ttiouglit and modem science, began m India, 
it did not begin m Japan India has alwajs 
been more oloseh in touch with Euiope than 
has Japan Asa'* leiiaissauce began with Ram 
Jlohun Eu\ and Ishwai Chandra Vid>a-sa?ai 
la Bengal, where important btciatuic, ali^® 
witli the modern xpmt, was pioduced a full 
half centurj before J<apau ceased to be a closed 
Lind, uiunfluoneed bj luodeni progiess The 
awakening of Asia which thus begun m Bengal 
ought to ha\c continued, giown, spread, borne 
rich fruit not only lu India but m all Asiatic lands 
I thuik the whole situation niaj he brieilj 
summed up ‘'Omewhat as follows 

Jap.ui has had her wonderful development and 
lias attuned her conspicuous and honored place 
among the nations of the world, because she has 
been free In 1852. when our American Commodore 
Perry knocked at her dosed door aud insisted on 
her opening it to the mtercouiNC aud trade of the 
world, he did not conquer her, leduco her to 
subjection, and begin robbing her He icspected 
her mdependouce and her lights, took her bv tho 
hand aud introduced her to the fellowship of free 
peoples That was what nude possible her splendid 
career It is because she lus been free, and not 
subject to foreign domination and spohation, tint 
she- has attained n position among the nations 
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abreast of Grent Bniun, FraacG auci the United 
Slates , that her children and youth are m school , 
that her people aie xfdl-fed , that her sanitation 
Is equ-U to the best in the world , that her manu- 
factures Are flounahing that her commerce is 
found in all lands and her ships on all seas , and 
that her wealth is her own and not another s If 
-Vinenci or anv Eiu^pean power had seized her, 
made her i dependency, disarmed her, set up a 
forci^ goyerament to rale her filled all her most 
important offices imth strangers, refu-ed to give 
her education, denied to her people power fo make 
or alter a single one of the laws which they must 
obey, taken control ot eiery veo of hex national 
leyenuea, is there an> reason whateyer for be- 
lieving that to-day she would have been any 
farther adranced than i' India if as far 

On the other hand if India had been treated 
as Japan has been, given the hand of fneudship, 
peimiUed to retain her own wealth for htr own 
usC', and to derelop herself m freedom along the 
hnes of her own geniU' can in> intelligent person 
for a moment doubt that, with her not infenor 
mteUigencG, her far greater matenal resources, her 
earliei start ind her advantages of many kind**, 
^lle would to-day have occupied a place m the 
world at least as prominent lud as honorable as 
that of Japan •' 

In the careers of modem Japan and modem 
India we have one more illustration among the 
many which appear m history, of the ticmendously 
important fact which the whole world should lay 
to heart, that everywhere the prune and absolutely 
mdj-,pensable condition of growth, of development, 
of acluevement, quite a» much m nations as m 
individual men, is freedom, while everywhere 
bondage, subjechon, means, stagnation, degradation, 
bhght, virtnal death 
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DEMOCRACIES AND REPUBLICS IN INDIA 

It i;a common to speak of Asia as a land of 
do-^potisms and absolute monarclue-, where polihcal 
freedom and popular self-rule are not known and 
ne\cr have been, and where the habits and the 
^cry nature of the people are far lomoved from 
interest in sclf-go>oniment or capacity for it 
These ideas are put forward a* a justification of 
Bntisb rule m India. ^Yo aro told that the Indian 
people haic always bad despotic rule, and if the 
ilntifeh despotism woie withdrawn they would set 
up despotisms of their own Democracies and 
republics are tlie creatiou solely of Europe and 
European ciiilizatjon, arid not for centuries, if OTer, 
may we espect to see Asiatic peoples establishing 
thorn, able to nuintain them, or even desiring 
them . 

Is this Tiew of Asu and India truo ? No It 
IS very far fiom true, as is seen as soon as we 
begin to look at the real facts m the case 

AVlien the Phiiippmo Islands threw off the 
tyranny of Spam and obtained their freedom, what 
did they do ? Set up a monarchy ? No They 
set up a republic, with a consfatuhon fashioned 
closely after that of the United States of America. 

"When Chma broke the yoke of its sranchu 
niler>, what did it do? It proceeded at once to 
establish not a monarchy but a republic And, 
although it has had a hard time to get a unified 
and settled government, largely because of the 
obstacles tlirown in its way by the Weign powers. 
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it nevertheless showa no Sign of surrendering its 
republican, hope and idoaL 

Democritie ideas have long been in the nunda 
of many of the leaders of Persia, and there is 
some ground for believing that, bnt for hostile 
European influences Persu before this tune 
would have become a republic 

Turn to Turley As soon a? possible aftci 
the Great ‘War of l‘>14 to 1918 was over and 
the Turkish people were able to free themselves 
from the intrigues and shackles of European 
diplomacy they proceeded at once to establish 
not a monarchy but a republic 

Turn to Russia Russia is hardly less an 
Asiatic power than a European What did it do 
when it hid overthrown the despotism of the C 2 ars? 
Did it set up anoUier monarchy'^ It founded a 
republic. 

Tom to India Is there any sign that the 
ereat morenicnt there to obtain freedom from 
British despoti'^m means a desire on the part 
of the Indian people to set up a monarchy or a 
despotism of their own-' Not the slightest 
The ideal of pracfaoally eiery public leader in 
Bntish India, of whatever pa^ or name is 
essenhall> that of Abrabam Lincoln a govern 
’ meat of the people for the people, by the people 
In other words, the almost universal dejre is for a 
great Republican Nation to be known by some such 
name as The United States of India in which all 
the individual states or provinces shall have their 
places as smaller and subordinate repubhes witli 
local 'lelf rule like that of the mdi\ idual States 
of the Amencan Union or the individual 
Provinces of the Dommioa of Canada. 

Thus ne see how false is the idea that Asia 
does not want and is not fit for democratic 
or repubhean imbtutions and that India, because 
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nil A-'iitic nation, in not tit for freedom That 
fact IN nut Euio))C but *Uia bccras to have 
been tJie cradle of pobtical libcrtj’, the cradle 
uf liomoeratic and republican government, m 
the world l^thnoJogic^l, lingni-,tic and other 
fomiN of hiNtoneal icsearch male it clear 
tint tti»‘ drnjycratic and republican mstitutions 
Ilf Europe mm imenca actually send their 
loohj bitl to and especially to India 

jlciniblics artuallj foisted lo India at least as 
early as the daNN of Buddiu (the sivtlv tenturj 
befou- Clinst), and is late as the fourth century 
.iftii Clirist Tiuv v\cio situatid in the o^tcnsire 
jcgjon strotcliine fioin the Punjab in the vrcst 
to Bchar in the vast, .-uid fiom Vepal m the 
1101 th to tbo soutiicni borders ct the Central 
ProTiuccs The republican form of government 
in niicient Indi t had a duTation of at least a 
tiiousand tears We have rccoiJs of no otner 
country, ancient or modem, where lepiablics hare 
OMstod and continued for so long a period 

Even moro important than her lepubhcs has* 
be'^n the spirit of fiecdoni and democracy vvhich 
lias nionifesteu itsjolf m mauj forms among the 
Indian peuplo from the cnrliest ages The Yedas 
show that the principles of representatire 
govemiucat Trere held hy the ancient Aryans 
twelve or fifteen centuries befoio the Christian 
era 

Buddhism, which wga born m Indu and which 
had there a great career of more than fifteen 
hundred >ear^, was democratic m a very high 
degree, and when it disappeaiecl from the land 
it left behind it everywhere democratic traditions 
and influences 

^lohanimed.'uijsm, which to-day has a largo 
following in India than in any other country, 
IS hardly le'is democratic than was Buddhism 
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As compared with Gfan&tianity it ii> distinctly 
more democratic than the Latin Russian or Onen 
tal chnrchea, and quite as much so as most forms 
of orthodox Protestantism 

Even Hmdui-'m which is fettered by its 
tmdemocratie caste stem, d* nererthele&s admirably 
democratic within the lunitb ot each indiTidual 
caste 

But more effectire tlun mytfamg else as crea 
for> and preservers oi the '•pint of treedom lu 
India have been hci eveiy where present village 
communities or village lepubhcs For moie 
thmtliiee tbous.md Teirs the e have been trmmng 
tho people of tho whole land m self goveroment 
rhis i-s why the Indian people "O hw ibiJmgr 
and such ardent lovers of peace 

India Is pre-emmeotlv an agnculturil country 
"More than eighty pei c^nt of jts populataon gam 
their sub-'istence from the soil Thev L\e in 
vjUage« wlucli number more thin 650000 la 
their chorictir these villages are democncics — as 
much so as are the towns (oi town hips) of hew 
England Sir Charles ilctcalf the eminent British 
admmistrator m Indio, thus de&cnhcs. them 

The village conunnmtics of India are httle repubhes 
luiv mg nearlv everything they can want withm them 
'f'lves and almost mdepeodeot ot any foreign relahous 
They seem to last where nothing eio© la^ts Dyna-sty 
after dynasty tumbles down revolution bucce^ to 
Tv^oluhon but the vilbure community remains the same 
The union ot the viUige tomimmities each one forming 
V httle state in it elf has 1 conceive contributed more 
than mj other catt-e to the preservation of the peoples 
of India tlirough all the nvolnboos and changes whieli 
tbev hare sufteiwl, aad is m i high degree cocdjeive 
to thc-ir happiness and to the enjoyment of a great 
porbun of freedom md indcpendenco 

Prom hiae unmemonal these village communities 
have chosen tbcir own official's and managed their 
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IIUI KIQIII TO FREEDOM 


o«n affairs What a training m fundamental 
democracy that ha:> btcit * 

Dr Sudlimdra Bose, Lecturer on tho History 
and Jubtitutions of the Ontnt jit the University 
of Iowa, vajs on thin* subject 
,1 1' not the extlusivc monopoly of 

ttie Wc'.t jt H to bo found in the List as well 
OnenLu dcmi».rio\ Im it-, roots m the common 
life of the p<v>ploj In the Onent, sovcrcisnty ha-, 
always shari'd l>\ local bodies and coimnunal 

fcroujio The A^ion State may be thus desenbed 

^ ixilitiral fislcration with a very larse share 
of loeil autonomy m xiUnre <-oiniiiunihes communal 
a.'v.otnLIics piilds and Milage unions Tho political 
iti>.torv of C'.jKjt.ialh Cluna and India, is an 

luibrokcn rrvonJ of ctoii|) uiaQtutioos whiclj hare 
i^a practKally v* If -.ulQucot and solf-govermni? 

trutpu covdTinent hia rai-eli latcrferod 
watli uio local dcinocranc*- • 

It N tnio tliat Indn in the past lifi* known 
iiiucli dc'iintisni, as liavo Fnehnd and loanee and 
but iudias dc'-potisras (I refer to those 
of her ovrn niler>, before the coming of the British) 
vvero (jencrally such as only very sbghdy affected 
the aflaii's or the libeities of the people Only 
r^oly did the Kings or Emperors or other rulers 
of India disturb the local self-government of the 
TilljgD republics where the ’spirit of freedom, 
seldom failed to bum witli a steady flanio 

Having thus bad tliree thousand years of 
training la democracy, is it any wonder that India 
to-day regards herself fit foi self government ? 

Our ^Vmcrican lustoriaus are fond of telling 
ns that our ^ow England and other town, meetings 
and town governments, in our colonial days, 
j-he schools that made possible our national 
republic They affirm that the training and 
espenence which the people of the colonies gamed 
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througli thii> Ion? management of their to^ni 
affairs, fitted them as nothing else could have done, 
for the larger Uab of creating and mamtain- 
ang a lepubhenn goTomment for the several States 
and for the Tvhole Nation 

If this Is true what is to be said of the similar 
and far longer training for repubhcan mstitutioni. 
and self government, received hv the Indian people 
through these village democracies ? 

“Where did our colonial town meeting s> stem 
come from ? Our bi'.tonans trace it to England, 
and beyond that to Germany But they cannot 
stop inth Germany To find the beginnings they 
are obliged to go to Asia and especially to tho 
Tillage republics of India Thu» India proves to 
be, m a sense the ifotber of Repubbenn Amenca 
Do not the foregom? factN proi e that Asia, 
and especially India is much the natural home 
of bberty, of democratic government, of self 
govemmont, as is Europe or Anicnci ? 
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CASTE IN INDIA SHOULD IT BAR 
HOME RULE? 


■\Vi' .itf ofton ti>M b\ wild fa'or the 

oontinuation of Biiti'-li rule m India, that the 
Indun peoiiU iif* not c^ipahlo of Nelf-government 
hccau'O tlic> In'r* among them many caste^ 
By couutinc up all the castes ami ^ub-ca»^fcs, aad 
''Cmi-co.'tC'. and M»im-'Ubca'tC'. and social clivi<!ioas 
and distinction', of the most imnutc kinds, exishag 
in an> pirt of the land Kiev nnke out. or profe&S 
to nuke nut a total iiunihi r of ••evcral thoa'ands— 
.3000 Or moio 

Unriiiostion ihh thi no iu.iay distinctions arc 
lutore&tm^ and more oi lesv miyoiiant m coanee* 
tion vitii studies of Lidias social and leLgiou^ 
life But «liat lUatiMii liaie tlicy to her political 
life ’ They lia>e none They no moie concern 
Indiui politi&il matteis tln-m Aiuenc.in or English 
avid telvgiwws euslV/ViiS ■coatcra polvteU 
niatteiv in Anionea «>r England Caste regulations 
pruicipallj affect nnniage and eating , they do 
not affect voting oi carrying on the aff.urs of 
governmciiL If the difFercut c.^stos can wort 
togcthei under Biitash rale, as they do, why ca’v 
they not under home rule ^ 

Any ono vvlio is at all acquainted with India 
knows that in pobtacal matters .ill cistes co- 
operate freely Hie movement for self-rule is 
democratic, it belongs to ,tll the people ine'pective 
of social 01 religious distinctions All persons 
who hive ever attended tlie meetings of the 
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Indi'm yiuonai Congica's oi any otfiei laigo 
political gatherings, ^ow this Those assemblages 
are made up of persons of all classes and names — 
Hin dus. Buddlust- Mohanituedans, Pai'sis, Jams, 
Sikhs, L'hnstnns— all meeting un a IcNel i)oliticill> , 
to cany on the political ends wiucfi they have in 
common 

An incident m mv own peisoual experience 
illustrates the separate ctiai.acttr of caste and 
pohtics Dunng on* of m\ \ isits to India I had 
occ«iMOU to go to *>iio of the cities lu the South 
to deliver a lecture— a citN wheic cu'te wa> Neiy 
btrong It chanced that tlio man u ho entertained 
me, m his attaictuc home « is the major of tho 
cit), iTbom I found t*> ben highlj intcrestim:, 
capable and cultured gentleman Before leaning 1 
made n discoierr coDceinin? my host .is to Lis 
caste-sstanding lie wa- i Hindu but to my suriirisc 
I found tint he did not belong to mij caste— being 
actually below all cast<K— a so»caUed outcast” aud 
yet politically he wxs at the head of tho city That 
Is to «ay, he aaas go much ie«perte*l by all clas-es, 
and wa® so influential, that the people, without re- 
ference to cast, had elected huu to their higlicst 
political office Such facts as these show how 
utterly groundless is the chum that the existence 
of religious and social caste la India nieins that 
the people are incapable of self nilc and need to 
he {'o^ enied bj a foreign nahoo 

I have no de&iie to minimize the ctiL> of c.iito, 
for when carried to tlie lengths to a\ Inch we see m 
rehgious and social cirdC's ra iaan\ parts ot Indi x 
( not in all paits ) I believe it to be a tyrannical 
and often a cruel lastitnbon, which sennusi) 
hinders the social and religious progress of the 
people But it does not help us m our battle 
against it, to nii'.undexbtand its cliaiacter A\ema> 
perhaps get a httle bght if I quote the folloxving 
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sUtcnirnti from an eminent Hindu scholar AVntOi 

Air U \ iKsu of C.ilcutta, 

j’-i-stf* IS -1 >sOf Lil mil rcIiRiouii iiklituhon and docs 
ni t himlor iHihtual iuut> or the prowtli of the «pint of 
ivitjo laljsni nnon„' the p*iopl« With all its dravkb^U 
< md It lia- 111 in j) an IdiIlui oastc is absolutely democra- 
til wjlJiin Its own fold th(n‘ tlic Io«c&tw (vjual to the 
I ^ *i 'i" dilTrrcnt castes, though they are 

uivulisj liN tii< ju^ eonnufoum they are muted by many 
Ucs in leinniun md m Niltufc life e\en an untouchable 
Isas a \w 11 (ietifirtl and not unimportant posihOD . there 
Is I lUstinit tiond of r< latJunship between him and the 
I ntirt' NdlLi^o ciftle f\ui the social diNU'ions of caste 
.iro fa^t losing their thirpness and the time is not far 
di'lanl when umler ihi. uiflueaee. of Western idea* 
(susio will (V isc to !«,> I Serious bamcr even in social 
intcreoujst 


i crlnps It mav help u> a JjttJo if I compare 
*ii some things nearer home 

In tins country and in moit of the countries of 
hjoropc wo see c-corc^ and actually hundreds of 
(Imerciit hinds of a.ssociations and socaetios and 
piildsand Joiguos .'ind fraternal orders andorgam^a 
tions rtpresontiog djfrercDt*cIa.s&es and sorts of 
people Indeed thoN are found in connection 
'Mtli nearly or quite crerj kind of trade and 
'ocation and calling .md profe^^ion and stahon m 
Jilo and class of persons high and low, rich and 
poor, white .and colored, old and young, educated 
|mcl Uneducated, — m city, viUage and country,— 
ankers, merchants, manufacturers in a hundred 
uerent hne«, iarmers, university professors, 
^gmeers railwaymen from conductors to track- 
college women, coal miners, cabmen, slop 
bootblacks, and thus on and on and on JJl 
deoT-r ^his country and Europe m no small 

castes are for India. But they do 
thiv '^Jth our political life There are m 

country more than 160 diflFeient religious sects, 
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eact of -which is a sort of caote Yet they all rote 
together and work together in pohtical affairs 
Let me Nenture to suppo&e (if such a suppo i 
tion does not mean msamty or idiocy) that a set 
of persons in this covaitr} conatxng up all our 
labor xunons fraternal orders social clubs and 
circle*, religion* sects together with all our ansto 
cratic farmlie* and f .imili ps who pnde themselres 
in their genealogie* and finding that the*e make a 
total of 3000 or more strajgbtnay declare this to 
mean that -we as a natioD thus divided are not 
capable of gorenung ouisetres and need to be 
ruled by some foreign power What would we 
think ’ Would wc hoiten to accept this reasoning ’ 
EanUy ’ Then why doe* anybody accept e5>enb‘i]ly 
the same reasonmg regarding India ^ 

The claim that tiie esjstence of caste is a reason 
for claiming that the Isditn people are unfit to 
rule them eh es is supported by no facts 

Brahmins, the highest ca'tte fill all grade* of 
pohtical oflice bo do Sudras the lowest caste 
Even “outcasts may be achic and influential m 
pohtics, 0 * m the ca*e of the mayor of a southern 
city already mentioned The Gaekwar of Baroda, 
the ruler of the most advanced Indian state is a Sudra. 
So IS the Tdaharajah of Gwalior an important state 
The llahanjah of My'^ore is a Vaisya, the next to 
the lowest ca*tp The Honorable G K Gokhale 
who wa* long a member of the Yiceioy * Council 
and was regarded as the greate*t statesman that 
modem India ha* produced belonged to one of the 
lower castes The some js tme even of Gandhi 
All these facts show how entirely separate are 
ca*te and political aSaiis 

Why do person* who believe that caste is an 
evil and that India needs to get nd of it desire 
the contmnatioa of British rule ? Do they thinV 
British rule is oppo&ed to caste ? If so they are- 
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quito niibLiktri As a iac6 the liiitisli GovLiiimtat 
hi-, al'v'ijs l>coii fin.ndl> to it Of couise it coxild 
not oponlv lesishte in iti, fiior because of tiio 
Unti-'h pohej not to mterfoic with the religion 
of subject peoples But from the be^mamg thu 
Gosernment lus qmeth guen its influence to 
keep caste strong for two louons hist because 
tills policy tindrij to win the fuoi of the high 
risfc Brihnuns an in/hientiil cLiss and second 
bcemsi' caste diMsions (is ill utlier divisions) 
tend to nnko Uit British tisk of holding the people 
in subjection inon ois\ on the principle of 
diMdc and goioin 

lhu<? wo sec w In peivi iis wIiodoMietoJiaro India 
fieeJ from tlio c'U-' of caste should not favor 
Bntisli suprcmac\ but sliould be m synipathj 
TTitli the struggle of tin Indian people ior i govern 
ment of their own ^Ir Gandhi during bis short 
career m Indii lu done locompanblj more to 
o^poso the evils of ovste 'lud to set on foot 
inilucnces for their abolition than iiv* been done 
b> the British Goveniniont if the countr> m all 
its hl&tOIT 

The foiCGs in India that u* woikmg ag-uust 
r^ste lie (1) Oinstiui misMons winch ue iiamg 
all then influence to discredit and destroy it (2) 
the two iinportant icligious uform movements 
of the oountTV the Bnhmo souiij and the Aryt 
Somaj which aic working ciinestly to the same 
end (B the lloliammeduis who constitute neailj 
a thud of tJic populition who liave no caste sjs 
tern and oppo&e it (4) the Theo-opiiiA- with 
Jlrs Besaut at tlicir head ( i) "W cstern ideas 
roming fioiii Euiope ind Aiucxtei thiough education 
bterature and coinmtrcc which are tending slowlj 
to undermine the whole caste conception and 
above all (o) the pobtical movenieut ui the land 
for self lule Bj far the greatest liopo foi tlio 
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abolition or amelioration of ca-^te evils is to be 
found in the great new awakening of the people,— 
m tiio groiTing '.pint of independence, self-respect, 
brotherhood, democraev, which is pervadmg all 
castes and clause-, from lugliest to lowest, and 
unitmg them m one detennined demand for fiee- 
dom from the galling yoke of the strangei, and 
in one burning desire to see their country again, 
as m the past, occupying an honoiued place 
among the nations of the world 

The tiuth is tlie caste which is the most 
galling of am to the Indian people, and which 
they most desire to see reformed or removed, is 
that of their arrogant foieign loids and masters, 
who, with «onie honorahh cvceptions. treat them 
as seifs 


CH.VPTER XVn 


INDIA'S ILLlTERACy SHOULD IT BAR 
SELF-RULE? 

One of tho argument, much used as a proof 
that tlio Indian people arc not fit for self- 
f;o\eniniciit, and need to bo ruled by others. 
Is thoir “illiteracy ’ 

Tills argument seems strange as coming from 
tho British For tv ho arc rospousiblc for the 
ilhtcrao of the Indian people? There is only 
one possible answer The chief rcsponsibhty 
icsts on the British themselves One would 
naturally supjiose. tliercfore, that they (tlie 
British) would try to cover up and hide from 
sight n fact so damning to themsches os this 
jltiterncy is Instead of being a proof that 
they ought to stay m India it* existence there 
after more than a century of their supreme 
and uiibmdercd domination, would seem to be 
a deal evidence that thoir rule has been a 
tadurc, has been an evil, and ought not to be 
continued 

The responsibility of the Bntish for India's 
illiteracy seems to be beyond question All 

the people of India except the rery lowest 
(and many of iiiem) prize education highly, they 
ooxnostly desire it, and for fifty years their 

leaders haio been pleading for it as for almost 
nothing else lUoreoTer, there is plenty of 
monoy to give India ururersd ^pular education 
education equal or superior to that of Japan, 
if only the resomces of tlie country, instead of 
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being consuiaeii 'on unnecessary salanes and 
pensions to Engli&Imien, and on irorse than 
unnecessary military and otiier outlays for the 
benefit of the Bnhsh Empire, were expended 
m the mterest of the Indian people 

I say universal, popular education, equal to 
that of Japan It ib true India has a much 
larger population than that of Jap,ui, to be 
provided for , but it is also true that she has 
V astly larger resources, resources which, m 
proportioa to her population, are much larger 
than Japan’s So that, if her revenues were 
not taken away from her by foreigners, she could 
not only equal, but actually outdo, Japan, m 
giving education to her people, and thus nearly 
or wholly wiping out the lihteracy of India. 
Tho Bnhsh hido these facts, the world does 
not know them, but the Indian people understand 
and realize them in all their hittemebS 

Let us study India's illiteracy, to see exactly 
what It IS, and to find out whetliei, bad as its 
effects are, it is of such a nature that it ought 
to present her from having self-rule Even if 
wo grant that bteracy, a much greater amount 
of literacy than exibte m ladia, is necessary 
for seLf-govemment in our ‘Weatem "World where 
everybody depends for knowledge upon reading, 
where there is little knowledge or intelligenco 
except what is obtained from books and 
newspapers — does it follow that there is the same 
need for literacy in a country hte India, where 
the people are so much less slaves to books 
and papers, where they depend so much le--& 
upon these for their mteUigence, and have bO 
many other sourccb of bnoi\ ledge besides the 
pnuted page^ 

Ib it true that nations m the past whicli 
have been self-gov ranmg have always been 
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btcrTto ^ Havp tluro not been nattoiii many, m 
Asia and Europe and other parS of the world, 
with very ?nuih literacy than India 

pos^e^'. 0 '» to-dav, that haio rukd themselyes, 
and it i.<ll — much hotter than any foreign 

power fould liayp ruled tliem-’ 

In t'li' (list pUee, it should ho homo m mind 
that not .ill the pi oplo of India, hj any nieana, 
aie illiterate 'I ho literate elenipnts, «hile small 
in compaiison with thr 320.000000 of India’s 
entire population .ire r<?.illa large Let see 
how large 

Regummg ^vith t}i05,e «!io are hterate in 
English, how many of are there Turning 

to tho Shitesmaii s Voir Rook of 1026, we find 
the number of persons literate m the English 
language given as 2*>00000 Do vtp realize that 
tins number actually p\cceds that of the popula- 
tion of any one of thirty -nine of the for^-eight 
states whicli ooniposo the ArDerican Eniou ^ In 
other Mords. do ui* roili/o tint there are more 
persons lu India who read wnto and speak the 
Enghih language tinn the wiiole population of 
Virginia, or Tennesoo, or Krntuekv nr WiiConsin. 
or Iowa, or Califomn, .wid more than the com- 
bined population of Maine. Vennout, 2>tw Hamp- 
feluro and llode Island Should such on amount 
of literacy as this count for uothing m estimating 
tho fitness of India for '^oU-rulo ^ 

But tills IS only a liegmuing India lias a 
litQr.acy of another tind. iu.uiy timco larger thin 
this, and for purposes of fudtaa citizenship much 
more important I mean, hteraej in tlie vernacu- 
lars What IS the number of persons literate in 
one or more of the languages of India ? Turmng 
again to the Statesman's Year Book, we find the 
answer to be 22,600,000 Tliese figures may well 
be a •>urprise Add thi^ tjrc.it nnniber to tint 



of the literate > m English (mating allowance for 
all duplicates), and we huTe in India actually 
more than one-half ai> many literate perbout, — 
persons who can read, write and spent some 
important language — as the total population of 
England, Wales and Scotland, more than one-half 
a> many as the whole population of Fiance, 
more than one-third as many as the total 

population of Germany With all these not 
fewer than twenty-four or twenty-ti%e millions 
of literates djstnbatcd througbont the whole of 
India, one wonders with what consisttncy the 
Bnti'h Government can refuse self-mlc to the 
Indian people because ot UUteracy 

But tlus la by DO means ail that is> to be 
said In a country Uhe India, why should 

the question of bteracy or illiteracy, as related 

to self-rulo, be given anything hie eo great 

importance as the Bnbsb give it ? Literacy 
IS important, ^ ery important, in connection 
with culture, lor enlargement and ennehment 
of life, and for uses u mtony directions, but lu 
count^ like India is it not possible foT men 
to be good citizens, valuable citizens, mteUigent 
in nearly or quite ail matters fundamental to 
citizensihip, and jet be technically illiterate’ 
Even if -ne «ay that abiUtv to read and wnte 
Is indispensable to good citizenship m Amenca 
and Europe, are we quite sure that it is so m 
lands with different civilizations from onrs’ 
We in the We&tem World almost universally 
regard literacy as always and everywhere 
necessarily identical with mtelligenee, and illiteracy 
as neces-anly identical with muntelligence or ignor- 
ance But a mistake could hardly be greater 
A man who does not know a letter of the alphabet 
and who cannot sign his name may he a person 
of large mtelhgencc, and, on the other hand, a man 
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Mho cm read and nnte lulf a dozen languages 
may possess Ncrj* Lttle knoN^ledgo of any practi- 
cal Naluo 

Tiio truth of this nvcU illustrated by the 
case of a pnsonor lo tbo State Prison at Auburn, 
Now York, in tlio yoir 1920 The intelligence 
tests of tlio 1,J00 pnsoners m that institution 
showed that the \cry bighoat intolligeuce of all 
Mas found in a man 145 years old) Mho had come 
into the piison wholly ilbterate, unable either to 
read or wntc Ifis intelligence was proven to 
be higher than that of any of tho Ingh school or 
college graduates And tins by test* the most 
rigid 

The truth is, there i* amazing ignorance su 
our iTliolo Aiaoncau and European world os to 
tlio real relation of Ltcracy to intdligcace The 
reason wo identify tho two is because wo of 
tho TVest are fed on books and other reading from 
our babyhood, and get almost all our knowledge 
from the printed page Thu* oar minds become 
artificializcd, our conception of knowledge become* 
narrowed dowi to that which we get from reading, 
other ai enues for obtaining knowledge, outside 
of reading, bccomo laigcly closed to u* And yet 
these other aieiiue* .ue of enormous importance 
Taking the gicat past as a whole, Nery little 
of the mtelligeiice of raantind has been obtained 
from books or letters Books and letters me 
comparatively modem things, and relatively veiy* 
artiticiaL Tlio great means of gaming intelligence 
throughout by-gone ages, and the for more 
natural means, has been speech, not writing, has 
been persomJ. contact with others^childreu learning 
from tlieir parents, knowledge slowly gamed by 
observation and experience, and handed down 
by woid o£ mouth from g^eraiion to generation, 
wise sayings and teachmgs of sages committed 
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to memory by the people and transmitted orally, 
and thus presen ed from age to age as mtellect- 
nal gold. 

Up to Tery recent fames the great teachers of 
mankind hai e never been teachers through books, 
or reading or Tvntmg, but always through personal 
contact and speech Jesus taught his disciples 
orally Buddha devoted himself to tcacbmg all 
lus long life but so far as we can find out his 
instruction was mamly if not wholly oraL Socrates, 
PUto, Anstotle and the great philosophei'S and 
teachers o£ Greece eomrauuicated their knowledge 
and thought by speeche*— gatbenng their pupils 
and followers into group* and small companies, 
in gardens, groves or temples and there instruct- 
ing them through conversation, with probably 
little or no use at any fame of anything so artifi- 
cial as a book or a manuscript 

llany of the greatest men of the past, ever 
smee wntmg and books have been known, (to 
say notbiug of the long ages before letters were 
inyenled), hare been jlblerate.— sfatojmea, 
commanders of armies, governors of provinces, 
managers of great busmess enterprises, discoverers, 
inventors, leaders m every deportment of hfe 
Kobody ever dreamed that these men, or the 
nations to which they belonged, were incapable 
of ruling themselves and needed to he held in 
subjection by foreigners because of their illiteracy 
Then why does anybody say that the illiteracj 
which esists m India (especially when it is 
lemembered that by its side there exists the very- 
large amount of literacy which has been men- 
tioned) makes it necessary for the Indian people 
to be governed by alieus from beyond great 
oceans, most of whom come to their governing 
ta>ks in almost absolute ignoianco of India, indeed 
with far, far less knowledge of India’;, history. 
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independent and 'sturdy nountam people, so large 
.a portion of whom cannot read or wnte ? 

The large South Ameticaii Republic of Brazil, 
according to a recent census has illitoracy of 
01 er SO pel cent Tet Brazil is self-ruling and 
weE-govemed Seierai other South imenean 
nation-, hare a rate of liliteiacy nearly as high, 
and yet hare reasonably good governments, far 
better than any foieign rule could be 

ilany of the people of India who cannot read 
and wnte not only possess large inou ledge of 
things outside of books, but actually have an 
amount of knowledge of books (obtained by hear- 
ing them read or recited br others) which amazes 
the 'Westerner and often puts him to shame The 
lost tune I yfls m India they told me that the 
Ijnc poems of Tagoie were known by heart (had 
been committed to memory) bv niill30U«. <ind were 
recited and sung ail o%er Bengal and far beyond. 

I suppose It would not be be> ond the txum to 
say that a larger proportion of the people of 
Indio, even of those who are called illiterate, oie 
ruosouibly inteUigent about the two great natiyiiii 
(and almost «acred) Epics of their countrj', the 
ifahabharata and the Komayano, and bo^e large 
portions of them committed to memory, than 
the prcportion of Europeans or Americans who 
are intelligent abont our Bible and h.ire lelatirely 
equal portions of that committed to memory It 
IS not uncommon for Hindu rata and boys who 
have never been to school a day, to be able to 
repfat actually by the hour passages from these 
two great national poems or other e'teemed Hindu 
btcrature, and haidly less is to be said of the 
ilohammedms as fo their knowledge of the Koran 
and other Islamic blerature 

Hax Iluiier (m bis “What India Can Teach us”) 
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Gupto.'p*!™'^ ■'Vmk” (of Komesli C Dufti, by J H 
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towards the Indian people, anil unsympathetic 
toward India’s ciTiIizatioii and Ideals, whose know- 
ledge of India and its needs, m the very nature 
of the case, is and can be, only very imperfect 
and superficial ? Or, 

2 Should India be rul^d by her own natural 
leaders, namely (1) the 2,o00,000 Indians who 
are literate in English , plus (2) the 22,600,000 
Tndi.^ins who are literate in one or more of the 
languages of India, pins (3) the stdl larger number 
of nnlhons of Indians, who although technically 
ilhterate, are men of large practical mtelhgence, 
whose home is India, who love their natiTe land 
ns Eaghshmea or Amencans love thejrs, whose 
whole interests are m India, and whose knowledge 
of their own country and the needs of its people 
IS incomparably greater tlian tiie knowledge of 
these possessed by any transient foreigners ? 

I say, which of these are be»t fitted to rule 
India ’ I am sure the questions anawci 
themselves 

Xet notlung that has been said in this chapter 
be imderstood as meaning that the wnter estimates 
hghtly fhe value ot reading, writing and books, 
or the importance, for many uses and on man> 
directions, of the knowledge to be gamed through 
them. As has been pointed out, India deeply 
needs and craves, and has long been pleadmg 
with her miers to give her, this hiowlcdge The 
crime of her rulers m withholding it has been 
very great. 

But, notwithstanding the illiteracy which is 
India’s unfortunate lot, she unhesitatmgly and 
earnestly declares that she m fif for self-rule, and 
by every principle of human justice is entitled to 
It Furthermoie, she wants the world clearly to 
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m many other vast resoDS about which similar statistics 
mi^ ht be quoted, the numencaliy very small number 
of literate iuropeaniSaettle amons them and, manage the 
attuTa of thoaC huids mhabited for the most part by 
natives who are generally illiterato These Europeans 
differ from these Afn eans m nice, Jansuage, religion, 
compleviun manners and customs standard of hvmg 
and the mcist other thmgs Yet they are thought to be 
fully qualified to manage the altalr$ of the coantnes 
thej inhabit In India the hterates and the illiterates 
do not form separate sects racial groups linguistic 
groups castes OocupatiOBal groups or any other kinds 
of groups Withm the same sects c^t£S sub-ca&tes, 
linguistic groups naj laiiuhes— NOtne are hteiate and 
some lihtente Literates and lUiterateo are one another’s 
kith and bn m India. Yet the btenites in India many 
of them far more highly educated and more intellectual 
than any Europeans m Ainca are thought to be dis- 
auaiihed to xnni:^e the aftaus of their country because 
they form the minority and the lihtemtes the majonty 
But in. Afnca the Euioj^n literate minority are deemed 
uualihed to manage the altairs of the country inhabited 
m coQunon with them by the A^can lilitcrace majonCy 
It therefore comes to this that the fault of the hterate 
Indians is that they are not white Europeans and 
are, m addition not alien' from a distant continent but 
ire autochthonous to India and blood relatives of the 
lihtente majority 

In opposing the attauuneut of self rule by Indians 
Bntishei-s lay cre.it stress on htenicy But m actual 

E racUce they do not attub my importance to iL 
iteracy is not a faitor which buds a place as a quali 
hcation for electors 'This is not, of course peculiar to 
India. But if htemey were really considered a sms 

S I non for self rule in India one w ould expect all 
tentes to be excluded from the franchise As regards 
candidates for elecboa to the Ityislahre bothe' ihiferaoy 
Is nowhere mentioned as a disqualification. The barest 
literacy appears to be lusistod on, because the candidate 
Is leqmreil to sign his nomination paper and certain 
other declarations and nobces oonuectod with his can 
diihtures Conaoiiuently m discus'-ing the advantages 
and disadvanfages of a re idenoal qualification 3Ir E. 

Hammond L C b C B F writes in his book on 
The Indian Candidate and Returning Offleeff (p 3o) 
•igainsst this rcstnction must be set the fact that it 
may unduli limi t candidature and result m the return 
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INDIA'S '^^ANy LANGUAGES AND RACES" 
SHOULD THESE BAR HOME RULE? 

PART I. 

One of the arguments ^ftenc^t used m justifica- 
tjoa of Rnb«h nJe in Indn j> the maaj race*, 
tribes and people^ alleged to be found there, and 
fepecjally the man\ languasre* alleged to be spoken 
One BnhslMrriter urge* the nece«»jty of Brifislj 
rule by telling u& tiiat theie are ISO diffeient 
languages m India another «ays 170 anothei 
185 , and by uidiiding lumuto % onations and 
dialects the mirnbei his been swelled to more 
than 200 It is hardlv pos'ible to read any 
book, or extended article on India, from a Britisli 
source, without haNing such figures as these 
put bcfoio Us as au unausweiable eiidcuce that 
Untain i> needed there, and oinst stay 

But really what do these appalling figuics 
and numbers signify’ Anything m justification 
of Bnti«!h rule •’ or the opposite ’ Wh\ 
'Should numbers e^en ten times as great make 
it necessary for the land to ho ruled by 
foreigners and stronger^ ’ Are men bora and 
reared m distant lountnes, who are without 
knowledge of thesi lanous Indian peoples, who 
aie Ignorant of Uieu institutions, customs and 
needs, and nho are unable to speak a single 
one of their languages, bettei fitted to govern 
them — govern them wisely and safely — than are 
then Own intelligent and irutted Iciders, hmn 
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and educated among them, havmc Me-Ion- 

faowledge ot them ^tHabons, habits and wants 
and able to spe,ib their tongues? Such a claim 
™ constiiitlj 

m Amerfea^'* lepeatcd pairot-lite 

The existence oi many languages m India 

can be no more an argument against Home 
Itnte there, and no more a proof of the mod 
of foreign rule th.an is the existence of manj 
langnages m countries other than India a proof 
tliat those countnes should be ruled by 

foreigners Turn from India to Rnssui 
mere '“"‘“’'3' hiS had 

teihes * -also mine races and 

tnhos and iiabonabtics, than India, yet nobody 

iucanalile° therefore Russia was 

hafs' ^heen !. teid ought to 

by a fotcign powr''“‘ 

Inimea iJiifl i Stales of 
Ss than TnT," 

aiiiiei tuaii India In oider to P-pf .^nv surli 
tongues as we^aio toM that 

linmarl ? T' •” ^0 Included the 

languages and limlects of aU tlie small and 

“rrs‘’°ttnt' I aor piuglc 

ot 'Sacos,-^lniilar to the smaU Intics 

^Htr, so M‘a"s 111 tho United 

Smith a '1?'® lw>Plo from all tlie nations of 
of Central America, from all tho nabons 

Ama at^ ' ^'’‘5” or tmto aU those of 

iw Pnncipal islands of the sea 

ttipm ,d l '""SUages of all those, and to 

them add tho nearly hyo bundled languages 
^ •’y 0"r own Red Indian 

tribes, and it is easy to uiid'rstainl tho bath 
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of the statement that we liave more languages 
in thi-, coantry than has India But does any- 
body behe^e it necessary, on this account, for 
“^ome nation beyond the sea, say Japan or 

Russia or Fiance or England, to conquer 
and govern us ■** 

C.inada ivnuld hardly like to have the claim 
rnade that it is unfit to govern itself because of its 
many languages, natonalitift* and religion'. Yet 
according to recent statistics Canada lias 17.S 
languages, 33 iiation.iljties. and 79 rehgious 
faiths That is to -jav, toO'-iJeiing the number 
of its population, f Canada has a far gieatei 
diversity of languages (as u-el] n« nabonabhe* 

and ^€llgJon^) than has India Yet Canada 

rules itself and ba» done vq for much meure 

than half a century with groat cfficiPucy 

As a matter ol fact, the mam, the really 
important, language' of India are not many, 
but few,— fewer than those of Europe India 
has a population as great a» that of all Europe 
out<side of Russia Yet wiut mav properly be 
called the mam tongues of non-Ru&siau Europe 
ire .as many as ten or eleven, if not more 
whereas the mam language'? of India do not 
exceed nine or ten , and these to a »urpnsmg 
degive .irc closely lelateJ, — the Tamil and 
the Telugu m the South bemg almost twin 
'istem (Dramdian), and all those m the 27oith 
bemg children of the Sanskrit (Arj.m), and 
theiefore sisters^ 


* A recent census of hiew Bedford, Massachusetts 
shows that m that relatively smail Ainencan city 5i} 

lansnuKcs are spoken 

f lu 1921 the population oi Canada was 8, 788 
483 and that o! India 818,94,?, 480 

§ India has a very important common languase 

wJjKh goes far towinl umtiDg the whole land m speech 
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It In al 0 true that tlie iriam and most im 
portant taces lu ludia are few When the Allan 
people came mto India Iiom the hoilhivest, the^ 
iound it for the most part mhibitod bv a race 
knoiTD IS DraNidianN TJie Arymi iniaderN pushed 
on and on until they had possessed themselves 
of a largo part of th(‘ country except in the South 
driving out oi amnlgamatmg with the somewhat 
ciTilizcd but not so lughly civilized Eiaviiiians 

The India of to daj is ucarlv all Aryan ami 
Dravidian — but with a reJitivelv small ^lougolnii 
or parti} hlougoban element (about one thirtictti 
of the whole population) lu the ^o^th and Jioith- 
ea&t, a ''light Persian and Afghan element m the 
Northwest and corbin small miscolliueous clc 
ments m the hills aud leraotci legiuns here and 
there whiob art remnants of a primitive people 
or peoples somewbit Lke om North Anieiicaii 
abongmcs 

Thus we see h<ni biseless is lire claim tint 
India 1^ Pitraordinanh or sf-rKUslv conglomoi itc 
or diaidcd racnll} A'^ a fact it contains Iosh 
diTcrsitj of laces tlnii Europe md far loss tliui 
the IJiiited htitos of Annnci aiiuch as aln.id> 
said contains uearlj all the hnguigcs mJ rices 
of tho avorld 

Why do not Englishmen who mge that India 
IS imahle to govern itselt and must bo niled bj 
the Entish because of its duersita of tongues 


Hr Gandhi tells us th it out of a popuLalioii of soino- 
what IcjjS Uian 3^0 losihons flieie in* not more tlian 
33 nullion‘5 liaang: in tho Madras Prcsidencj a\]io vri' 
unable to follow a Hindustani speaker that a majontv 
even of the Mohammedans m that Pro idencj uudc'is.tm 1 
liindustaai ami that Hindu tarn (a rC'-ulLuit of Hindi 
and Urdu) i-. rapidlj lK*coinin!; the hnnua fran-ca of 
Indiv bro Modern Iiidu l> Dr V H Ruth rfoixl 
r P 2 Gj) 
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and peoples, apply the same piinciple to their 
own empire as a whole ^ The British Empire 
contains all the diTeisities of every kind that are 
found m India, and at leaNt tno or three times 
as many more Do Enghshmen think that theie- 
foro they are iinht to rule their Empire, and that 
it ought to he rilled by some outside power ? 

The fact is, this whole argument that India 
contains a large niirobci of languages and peoples 
and therefore needs to be ruled by foreigners is 
hollow, IS a bogey, is '■ometbing devised m order 
to furnish seeming justification for Wreat Bntain’s 
remaining m a coua^ where, foi selfish reasons, 
she want* to remain, but where she has no neht 
to be It IS strange that any sane mind ran fail 
to see instantly that tlie greater the number of 
peoples and languages there ore in India or any 
other country, tlie stronger becomes the reason 
why it should be ruled not by tomgnn b but by 
its oiLn ions, who knou most about these langua- 
ges and peoples 

Ihe claim is made bv many Enghshraen that 
tlio diversihes of language, race, and so forth, 
found in India, destroy her unity make it incorr- 
ect to thmk or ^peuk of Imha as one, or as a 
nation at all and tor thi-i rea';oa she cannot 
goNern herself 

This argument, which is accepted as true by 
many who know notlimg to tbr contrary, has been 
inswered many times ONcr, and with gieat tho- 
roughuesv, both b} Indum •ichol'in, and by 
Enslislimen who lia>e shown tliat, notwithstanding 
all tho dircrsihe* that have been mentioned, deep 
down below them all India i& profouniy one, 
that .1* a fact she has a unity older and moic 
fundamental than that of any other extensuo 
Country or great people or nation m the world 
uith the possible exception of China Let Us see 
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jvhat aie some of the erideacea of this as shown 
by histonaas and scholars 

Perhaps the most Trnlely circulated and there 
lore the most mischievous statement we have of 
the claim that India has no unity is not a nation 
IS that made by Su John Strichey on the open 
jn? page of liis well known book India TJieie 
he says 

thins to be learned about 
that tliere is not and never an India 
acconlmgr to Europpan ideas any sort of iinitv 
no J pohti.al or reliirious no Indian nation 

0 people of India of which wq hear so much 

This alleged condition of things lie claims to 
a clear justificattou of British rule 'What 
answer is to be made ’ A more than, sufficient 
^swer IS furnished bj a bieh British oftcia! 
OTitingr much later than Sii John Stnehej who 
ftn*" two of our nio4 trustworthj bookN 

« T j »nii>oi ant noik The Gov cm 
i^mi^ -D^ ladia, Mr Kam^av ■^ficDonalJ atone 
time Premier drclare-: tint India is ono in abso 
lutely ovory sen?© m which Mr Rtncliey denies 
the unity Here are his word> (pp 28 29 ) 

the Coinonn fnmi 

n ^ to Bpmhav ih natunllv thoarcaof 

tn at the imp 

T? ffcognpliy his forp-oidained an Indian hinj iic 

obscure iK oncnc'^'i ita vanch 
’*3 urutj The Himalayas and 
flif™ .^^banjug hjrnrrs tramp olT the sreat pcmriMih 
rest of Aiu Its toiu livers connecting its 
“itenor witli tlic ^oa kmt it together 
transport purpo<;e.^ its vmed 
A rS intcrchaDiycable witUone anotlicr moke it 
industnal unit maintaining contact with 
‘ through the great ports to the cast and wo t 

If religious tratlitiona have also weldfxl 

rliti? Tins ‘.pintual uiutj 

10 Indian cultuie 

n,rn^"fu *bas of India shows how n^aiii and 

aj,aui the natural unity of India lias inllucntcd conouest 
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and shovred it«elf in empires The realnto of Chmdra 
gupti and bi5 grandfon A'sola (30>‘’3 ’ B C ) embrafcd 
practicaliy tlie ■whole pcninauhi and ever after inudst 
the swayins- and falimar of dynasties tins unity has 
been the dream of every victor and has never lost its 
potency 

Says "V moent Smith thin whom tlu-re is no 
higher histoncal authority 

laia Circled a ^he is bv ^ens and mountain is 
indi'jputatly a gKigraplucal mut and is «uch n?htli 
des ^nated by one oaino H>'r type of tivilizauon too 
his many feotuios which diftereatute it from that of 
all other tegiona of the world while they are common 
to the whole coiintiy la t depTce siUBnent to justify 
its treatment as a mut in the historv of the social 
rcigious and intellectual development of mnnland 
I Early Histon of India ) 

^Vllllnln *\iclier in hi- India and the Tuture 
devote*. i chapter to The Lnitv of India in 
which he declares that Indian umtj is ijidi putt 

Tliere i» no gieitei uaiitmg foioe known 
•unong peoples ind n itions in the world than 
religion Tins 'ipplies with pie eminent emphasis 
to India 

limy centune- before the Chnstim Era 
Hmdm^in spread orei virtually the whole pemn 
''Uh of Hindustan Although ongmating 'imong 
the Aryan people- of the %yrthwe3t it soon ex- 
tended bej ond, and was widely accepted bi the 
Dravidian peoples octupymg other parts Thus 
it hecaiae earij aad it r«aams fiU an all Indi i 
religion exercising i strong unjtmg influence 
upon pnctic dly all the inhabitants of the land 
and all Indian hlstoiv and civdization 

Harcll} Ic-s- is to be said of Buddlusoi the 
cluld of Hmdm in It vprtid everywhere m 
India and its influence everywheie was to create 
a -pint of units and brotherhood tliougliout tlio 
whole countA 
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aoci'ludZ“i Hmd„, „. 

races mjn-ht (oiiilnn<»^ in '-T^^ ‘ tiiP n anous nations And 
manner Hindm laoided State m tie «ame 
<ominoQ (Kilizatinn fm rifi ,ni3ny cenUm&M 

still makes the In, i..n made, and 

^pife of i thonsarnl ^i°i political umh m. 

wth Its Vi ho^t loHinduim 

that It V.AS QoUontenf^uHi. this gieat dorj 

hit mduded^the J};?!.. ' ^ racial bouudarj 

uta "I'Olc c iitmept m Its eiflhrace fram 


tile Himabj^s to m its eiflhrace fram 

aie fees laifc Sirosinl^'fcf There 

... . more tmpostou -Pecf^les .n historj than thu 


Client ])eacefid historj than this 

Jwlict bound. 0 l 15 d“?"«n "U >'>» 

erS ,f m oerCTu ^ 

•md truer wiy it KV hi!”* 
fact that It im Tlie.ea? 

of India ln> traded to V til parts 

mterest in one aiioth r°'* V ^ corantott 

together Has ft- hil Hiereiore to bind all 
Hmduism and ^Buddhl^m faith hkc 

the \t-hoIe laud tended to innfj 

world, 1 ^/loji with uition in the 

^0 deep (the nmsH, oVtT standing and 

It has btcomp f ,?‘' 0 "^ands of jears) that 

monl hber of the mtellectuil and 

'017 bfe blond i«=rediont of tlioir 

'vith thV nnl iVS t Complied 

and European imtion^*^ Aniencaii 

It K Tuo th f Ini""*’®'*"'"/ epIiomeraL 
■variety nianv rnnh+f^^**!- is imdo up of 

y many constituent elements enter into 


^ 'n the J^rue 


I\D/A!a yi\T I»l\GDtCrU> WDlAClJi ’ll 

it Cat of what important national unity is not 
this true ^ E pita ibiis niium one formed of mmy 
Is the motto of the United, {states , showing that 
our own AmenLin nation gloixes m the fact of 
its composite and comprehensire ehTTicter Canada 
is also one formed of many Every lirge nation 
of Europe is formed ot numerous smaller pohtical 
units gathered into one md must of the nations 
of anj ( onaidcrable size contain peoples of different 
raeos lehgious and Ituguiges Cut these <liffer 
mg elements do not pievent them from being 
time nations or from possessing a real unity 
Kithcr 13 then inbonal life lorgei and ndier 
because of the many -ind diverse elements of 
which it is made up 

This IS casentjaUj the condihon of things that 
CMsts in India Her eminent poet Rabindranath 
Tigore expresses it well 

^\ e (the Indian people ) one -11 the mote because 
v\ e ore many 

M e have made room tor a coiumon love 
i coDuron brothfrhoo 1 through all onr «cparateaesses 
0 IT unlikcne->sP« reveaJ the b^uty of a common, 
hm deeper than all 

Even as mountain pi vhs m the moming sun 
KeTi-al the Cmtv of the mountain tange from v,hich 
the} all hit up fiiHir sbiaiaff forehedih r 


r A new kind of nmtj m India has been creat«-d 
b> llntL h rulo a kind not for seen much less desued 
fy the hire^ rulers but now con'^picuous and 
oiuinuus md growins rapidb naaiclj the unity of a 
CO nmon dcsire mil deti'nnjiatioa to throw off a bated 
>OKC 

Profo SOI Moon m lus Impenali ra and orld PohtiCs 
(p _9<) tells Us tliat even if uw. Indian people had no bond 
of union before linuun ha pawn them a povrerfuJ one 
m a coinaion anta^oni m to Bntisb rule —a bunung 
acctiment which has brou^t Iftahnua and Panah Hmdu 
ana ilo-lCQ Marathi mlBengilimto unity \11 these 
luvvc been v,elJed ms therm th^ heat of resentment 
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But e\ eu if were not <?o , even if all the 
statements made by Sir John Strachey and the 
rest of the imperiaLsts, as to the lack of unity 
m India, were true, still what right would that 
give the Britisli to be tliere, forcing their I’ule 
upon aa unwilUng people ^ 

A century ago, Jtalj uas regarded as baling 
no unit\ ‘Would Britain bare been justified for 
that roasiin in ci>Dqaeimg and ruling Italy ? In 
the seventeenth and even .is late as the eighteenth 
centurv. Germany was dindecl uitn some two or 
three hundred kmgdoius. piiuccdoms, and other 
pettv sovoreigutiea of one kind and another, with 
bardij a shadow of real unity .luioug them Did 
that give England a ngbt to subjugate and gojern 
Germany ^ China to-day has v er> imperfect vinitj 


iwainst v\hat thci cociwlei as wrongs done diem bj 

^land " 

f’ra(;t)<'all> all the Indian Dcople an= now united m 
their rcali7ation of the wrong of l>eing ruled b> a foivign 
nation of the degradation that it entails upon them of 
the humduting arroffance towanl fliem of flieu rulers, 
of the htavv and gaUimr tuuncial lu.vd lud on them bj 
an expensive foreign irov eminent of the evploitatiou 
and impovcriolimont of their LOiuitrj m the inttitst of 
foreignets of the injurj done tlicir cluldtea by the 
refill of flic Government to provide acleijuato ■school' 
and education Tlie&e .and many otfier injustices liwo 
strone-ly and uii icasingl^ tended to unite all sections 
oi the Indian people by eiving tiieoi a deej) fnvcv 
winch they oJl sliare a (ommon reason foi roniphint 
md iirotest, a rommon battle to figiit. As 'Ir II '* 
Neviosoa lias Sviid E\cr\ act of injushoo aedtvr,uu>j 
on the jKirf of the Biifibh lulers, lias promoted Indus 
sense of umtj by creatms ainong all clvs'Cs a ro.ilu-‘ 
tion of toininon sufferms <md i new and united unpubj^ 
to ■slLiive olT the tjrannv and tliua end tlie sufltniir' 
As a fact, there is no other such uniter ofopy peoiiic 
aQ\whero m the world asi a conuuon feeling rhit they 
are op)iic;<!S{Ki, and a common figlxt for fi-cedorr 'Tins kind 
ol iinifiaition i*? now bt^n^r in India, and h stcvdilj 
anu iXTc&istibly decpeiungp aud becoming more intca'C 
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Do€a my one cLum thit it would be ngfat doi 
Bntam or Japan or any other foreign nahon to 
conquer and rule China ■* There ha' e been tune*- 
m England’s own history when she had little 
unity, when for long penoda she was distracted 
by many and senoua din -ions Does any English- 
man bebevG that those divisions gave any foreign, 
power a right to come and subdue and govern 
England ^ 

Then v hj would w mt of umtj why would 
divisions in India, e\eii if thev existed to the 
moastrouslv ev«i«'gtrated degree afiirmed by men 
like Sir John 'stnchc' give Urcit Britain even 
the shadow of a right to conquer the land and 
role it b' the power of the swoid •' 

One further thought 

I’he Bnh h deolan- tbit the' canout gnt 
India (India as a whoU 'jclfiule because 'he 
licks unit' But there aie greit Provinces great 
States reiUt greit ^ 1 hon« m India whicb even 
they themsdres (the Bniish) do not deny pos-ess. 

uait> quite is complete and perfect as 
that of France or (lorminy or Ital>, oi the 
United 55tatc^ ‘VThN i'* not self rule given at 
trnsf to ' In otlier word's whv does not 
Bntam grant -stlf-go'cmnient to such great and 
important populations as the Bengalis m the East, 
the 3Iahrattas m the West the Telugus ami 
Tamils m the South md others who are united 
m language in raee, in historv uud m everv 
other important le-pcct who have hteratures, 
arts md cultures of their own and whose number 
are greater thin tljo^c of mo-t of the European 
nations ^ 

Wliat interpntation i-> it pO'-'ible to put upon 
the fict that ill tht^e States and Provinces in 
which there i«. no lick of unitj ore held in sub- 
ItcUou lU't Us finnlj and relentle^-ly is is India 
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whole, except that the question of unitj 
^ nothing to do ■nitli the c.ise ? and 

that the Bnti&ii hoJd India simply because they 
hold it, for their oivn ad\aiitage, the 
alleged lack of unity being merely a convenient, 
■nid, to perNons ignorant of Indni, a plausible, 
excuse ^ Is tins interpretabon false ? If so, irhj 
do not the British correct it, as they easily may, 
by givmg seH-niie at least to those great sections 
oi India winch nobody can deny are as united 
as England itself ( 


PART U 

Instead of Biitam lefusing io gJ^p India self- 
gov emmeat because of lack of uaitj, she ought 
long ago to hai e le.imed the lesson taught by 
history a hundred tioies over, that notlung is so 
enective lu p) oduciug among divided people'' 
«i{» i>clf’-goicn\TnenU — in other words, as the bung- 
ing of all paitics and classes and sections togethei 
lor common thinking common plaomug, common 
working for the common welfare , and that is 
v^hat democratic <:elf-goi f rnnieut moans 
When men, how ever, far apart, begin to plan 
and work together, aud be.m lespon'ibihtios to- 
gether, m the intenjst of a goveroment whicii they 
e IS their oun, m li-ying to promote the safety 
•md prosperity of a nation whicli is really thevs 
} inevitably tend to glow “jonous, coiisfructne 
Illustrations of this imght bo 
-5'** t"® 'nfficient if I cito tiio , 

ftpcame tbo Uiuted Slates aid that of Canada 

I “* foimor. feiv per,on» buo 

ddS.To„ '•““‘“i “"'JeislJnding at all of tbo mdo 
tint m ? i”""* almo^ enrj kind 

that ciitcd imoog them. Hie Colonies «eic tor. 
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•ttidel} soittered — eitendiiin all along the Atlauhc 
beahoard fiom oi'ar Sot* Scotia m the North to 
near the Oulf of ifexico m the South Their 
mhabitaTits ^ere fiom difiereut countnes of 
Europe , they had difierenf religious and tpoLe 
se\er»d different ianguagcb TUeir indnstnal and 
commeicial intere&ts were rerj different, and m 
many cases antagonistic It «as widely declared 
in England that these tliuteen difleient Colonies 
tlizrteea little 'eparate nation'-}, with so 
many differences, rivalries and contentions, could 
not possibly unite in one goreniment oi rule 
themselves , and that without the o'eilord<hip of 
Great Bntiua there would be disorder, nnaicbj 
and local w.irb throughout the land 

Saye the Uiatonan Lectv 

Great bodie« of Dutch Geioims Iceiidt Swedes 
ScotUi and In<U srattered amonc the descendants of 
the Enghsh coutribwlod to the heterogeneous iharaLtej 
of the Colonies and tho\ tompn-ed so manj variene 
of eoiemmi-nt rebgiou' belief cominorcial mteres-t and 
socii type that their union appeaivd to manj 
incredible * 

An English tiavellei uaiued Bumb\ made an 
estcn^ive tour of ob'cnation through the American 
Colonies m 1759 and 17b0 and on his return to 
London published an acenuot of the same, in 
winch he said 

ine and water are nut moie heterogeneous than the 
dmerent Colonies m Aorth Amenca hi u thing e'roeed 

the jealousj' and cmulatioa which theypo-se's ui 
to caA other The inliabitanN of Pennsylvania and 
York hare an mexiiiiiatihlp 'ource of ammossjiy 
in then lealousy for the tnde of the Jerseys M^aa- 
ulus•|■tt^ I?ay and Rhode Island are not less interested 
m that of Counecheut The West Indies are a coramoii 
of emidatioD foi them all Even the limits and 
oouadanes of eatli Colony are a constant source of 


* ‘ England m the Eightecnlh Ccntuiy ’ Ynl IV 
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;.£mS‘*.s-rS.-!£ 

in^to Eeroltttjorary War lad been foaglt 
■md tiieir mdepondence from Great Bnfam liad 

^te, and very difficult foi them to form a 
(reicrmnent acceptable to .ill Bat m ‘Lfr “4 
“i>. IT, a, r pTb™^ 

bcgii tX P f f -t™. 

the new lubott, the United state ! 

.11 imited, aa peaceful ,nd '™ 

tacnt e, prob/hl, e.itAl,. "S, 

lltaaXif^.lSlj' Xlta “ ■’ 

sime Iftisoil to te.ich bei-^a tate' o“'‘ '7.“‘ ‘'j° 

na^ denied aelf-ride she ir. ' Canada 

to goicrn liprstlf ....wi regaided as not ht 

great sS-tSlV lT ber area was so 

raco, Sa"e To’ r°P‘‘’ di'ideJin 

turn beme alinnt a *^^kr™k ***1 white popiila- 
Prench fa„™a T”'* 'Pealiiig the 

Catliobc S ■”1'’ the Roman 

Enelish snTtaU “’b half beins 

professmir the ^ . Elnshsh language and 

the laSf Profetmt faith, "ublic in 

ieerer”t' tnbe ® t ““ fiA. '™™ 

Indians’- >11 iT ’ abongmea, or iiatiio 'Red 
. ul liavingr separate customs and culture^. 
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anil all apoolang diiferent tonguev, and Sstili in 
addition to these, there weie in the far north 
vanou- tribos of Eskimo\ Tvith strange languages, 
and with customs and modC', of life diifeient fiom 
.ill other peoples 

How could a coimtiv ot "ueb vobt and 

^\lth a population so acattcied, diTideJ and diverse 
and poaocssmg so little unity of any kind, govern 
itself ■* Snrel> it would be full of anarchy, wars 
and bloodshed, resulting iii ultimate division into 
^mailer nations toxCAer fighting one another, if 
England withdrew hti hand 

Was thi» what happened ■’ It was the exact 
oppojite of wh.it happened long ,i$ the 
foreign rule of Great Biitam continaed there was 
discontent, ever*incieasiag discontent, with in- 
surrections and rebellions breaking out here and 
there, and others forever fhieateuiog Tlieie was 
no feehog of general unity, no assured general 
peace and no general contentment until the 
country ^7as given self-rule, tnat is. until it was 
given it> present doniiaion statiiN with ireedom 
.md povver to manage its own afiairs Then a 
marvellous change came A foelang of unity such 
.is would bare been forever impossible under a 
foreign rule began to make its appearance , tho 
different parta ol the country began to develop 
a coniraon interest and to draw togetlier for 
promotion of the common welfare, and there was 
such contentment and peace, and aliO such 
efficiency of government, as had never been known 
before 

In these espenentes, — that of the American 
Cofonies which separated themselves from Great 
Britain and under independeuco grew umted in 
‘'Pint and strong , and m the experience of 
Canada v\hicfa .also found that self-rule mean 
unity and strength, there is a very important 
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IHDIA'S GRAVE SOCIAL EVILS ■ 
SHOULD THEy BAR HOME RULE ? 

(Itaihir, do they not make Home Rule impcrahic^) 

PART I 

India has many and senous social btiIs 
Kobody is more conscious of them, or more 
desirous of getting nd of them, than are the 
Indian people— the mtelhgeot and educated leaders 
of the Indian people— themcelres 

In having senous social evUs to contend with, 
India IS simply lie all other nations Probably 
her social evils are no more Duinerous and no 
worse than were those of Europe or America 
a hundred years ago Any of us ^ho are deposed 
to look down on her because of her supposed 
infenonty or our supposed superiority in these 
respects may well turn our thought to the post 
of our Western nabons and call to mind our own 
terrible social and other evils and crimes — for 
example, the hideous “Inquisition” m Europe, earned 
on for hundreds of years and continuing nght on 
douQ to the beginning of the mncteentli century— 
an institution of crueltv and terror unequalled 
in all Indian histor}', the witchcraft pereecution, 
costing the lives of thousands of good men luid 
women, more than a hundred kinds of crimes, 
some as tnvial as sheep-steaimg, punished by 
deatli (m England) , the honors connected with the 

17 
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Tower of London, the Bostile of Pans, and 
numerous other prisons and dungeons , the un- 
speakably cruel slave trade earned on by England 
and the Pnited States and lasting well into' the 
nmeteeuth century , slavery in the British Colonies 
not abolished until 1833, and slavery m the 
United States of Amenca lastmg until 1864 ilany 
of these equalled, and some of them exceeded in 
cnieltv, anything found m India. 

And turning from the past to the present, 
what ground have we for boasting over India to- 
day ? India to-day knows nothing so bad as our 
American lynching aud roastmg alivo of Xegroes , 
or oiix present Amencaa cniue record, wluch is 
“ishest m the oiorld — from five to ten time* 
^ high, m proportion to population, as that of 
X noted, too. that according to 

the best statistic* and records that we possess, 
prostitution, set crimes and s>ev diseases seem 
to be worse both in Europe and Amenca than m 
India. 


These facts should cause us to thiul. of India’s 
bociaj evils certainly not with .arrogance or 
naughtiness but with modesty, and with feeling* 
of sympathetic interest toward India’s many social 
rerorm organizations and the great numbers of 
men and women in all parts of India who are 
Jaboimg earnestly and self-sacnficmgly for the 
aboJjtion of the evils which .afflict tlieir nation 
let (and here wc have a cunous anomaly ') 
n tue face of all the past and precont social 
eiiJs and crimes of England, of the Continental 
peoples and of America — some of them 
social evil* of India- 
fmm fl urged, proclaimed to tlio world, 

f flaential quarters, that InJia on .account 
^ JZZ^o'7 0/ rutvig herself 

o he hpld tn bondage and ruled by a 
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foreign nation, iriiile at the same time no loice zs 
raised ?n any qHartcr,^fi far os is discoverable* 
arguiDg or declaring that our Western nations on 
account of iheir social evils are incapablo of ruling 
tbemsclves and need to be held m bondage and 
ruled by foreigners 

"Why IS this strange anomaly Is not justice 
the same in all lands ^ Is not “sauce for the 
goose sauce for the gander^” If bondage to a 
foreign power is the penaltv, the just and proper 
penalty, or if it is the cure foi social evils in. 
India, 13 it not the same in England and France 
and Italy and America ’ 

I bebeve it was once publicly declared by 
George Bernard yhaw, that m view of Ainenca’a 
homble lynching aud burning abve of Negroes, 
the United bUtes is not ht to rule itself, and 
ought forthwith to be taken m hand and civilued 
and governed by some foreign nation, say England 
or France or Japan Did the Amencan people 
assent ? H irdly 

Jmt uhat are India’'- principal and worst 
social evils ? 

1 Probably the most senous is chld-mamage 

Greatly exaggerated accounts of tlus evil are 
widely circulated m Araenca, England and else- 
where What arc the exact facts ^ They are as 
follows Extensile classes of the Indian people 
do not practise child marnage, and never have 
In several of the sdf-govcming States of India 
where it formerly prevailed, it has been abolished. 
It needs to be understood that the expression 
"child marriage” docs not mean in India what it 
does with us in the IVetit . there it meins only 
betrothal Tlie parties are not married in the 
full sense and do not come together as 
husband and wife, until puberty Indeed, m 
some parts of India cohabitation does not 
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bt^iiL until even later than that aud eveiy 
Nvheie moTements are on foot to get the age 
raised still higher As a matter of fict, careful 
records m maternity hospitals slioiv tliat in large 
pirts of India the age of mothers at the time 
■^vhen their first childem are born is well over 
eightoen years and of course the fathers are 
older stiiJ, often much older* This is Nery diff 
erent from the sensational reports widely circulat- 
ed m the west 

Nevertheless there i-> no denying and Indian 
authonties have no desire to deny that marruge 
in vast numbers of case;> in India is too early 
early and that this is a very grave 
6TiI It stands m the way of the proper cduca 
tion of girls and young women and it imquc&tioa 
ably tends to produce degeneracy in the race 

<5 Closely related to child nnrrngo is the enl 
ot enforced uidouftowi, the hard condiUoM 
under which iiidout are comptUed to hie There 
19 110 denying that these conditions are severe 
ana yet only m OAcophond cases ore they 
Wo reported m the 

West riip status of the high caste Hindu widow 
IS somewhat like that of the nun m Chnstian 
lauQs bhe may not marry she is denied 

ornaments and luxunec and is expected to 
devote hereelf closely to the seruce of tJie family 
with which she is connected n«ny chafe under 
till* and are -very unhappy But many develop 
me ^me <!pint of cheerful unselfish Jonng 
mioitjtration to other? <!e(?n in the bc-^t nuns 
toome of the most spiritually bciutiful noblo and 
cloved women of India are found among her 
wiciows Jloreover the old rigors required by 
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ortbodox Hin duism are being gradually softened 
Public opunoa is slowly ebangmg m favor not 
only of beMer trpatmeut of widow's, but of widow- 
mamage As a fact every year sees more and 
more widows actuiUy marrying 

However, .ill tlus does not mean th.it, taken as 
a whole, the condition of widows in bigh-caste 
Hindu circles is not --till bad It is bad It is 
one of the grave socuil evils of India and must 
be changed H.ippdy, all the most important 
social and poiiheal leaden, of the nation, except 
the ultra-conservatives, want a change, and are 
worhing m one wav or another to bnng it about. 

3 Puida in India—the custom of secluding 
the women of the higher social chsses m 
aparinunto of their own, too often the darkest, 
poorc&t and lea<.t sanitary m the home, and 
forbidding tliem to sec any men other than their 
very nearest reJabves, or to go out, except hea^^ly 
veiled and attended bv a masculine member of 
their own family— thi-. is a cruel social evil 

But it IS an error to suppose that it is by any 
me.ms uairersal As a fact, it is confined to a 
minority, a reLitirely rather small miaont^', of 
the women of Lidia The Urge majority weir 
no veils and mingle with the other sex m thou* 
homes and outside of their homes almost as freely 
a& do the women of Europe and America. But 
the pcirda system so fur <rs tt ezfcnds, is un- 
qucstionaWy an eviL Itj» cruel to the women, 
although many havmg been all theu* lives 
accustomed to it, do not to any couaiderablo 
degree feel it so It tends to keep women 
Ignorant, to limit their mtereitb and their outlook, 
to narrow their hits, and to prevent progressiva 
ideas from coming into the himily It also 
pieventb that healthy and important community 
social life which naturally develops where men 
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Md womefl miugle freelj m the home and oat- 
^nLn fon confinement of 

l>adl7 on their physical health. For 
ninro^T^^’^ ^ that tuberculo>is is much 

pnrda Nromen than among 
air and I ° i freer hfe and more fre*li 

Hnn or, and also much more preralent 

snnc thobe pmda Tromen’s lm< 5 hands and 

nnt *1 ^ institubon of la-itc, at least Trhcn carried 

out m n^orons -irays that it has been m the 

Sie P,nj^ “®''' *“ soundly orthodox high- 
? ^ 'erious eriL It n. 

the Tnd?i«^ Among Nery large sections of 

Tf even -where jt does oxiet 

b,isu,ess rehtions or political 
mfluenrp am ^ «»ocj-U matters its results and its 
ivSh §10 arU X™®* deplorable Happily, 
tlrel a„H fJucatioo, the increase of 

radio ’aad niwi*^ coming of the telephone, the 
donp dms,^ the other agencies that are hreahinj 

orgamritinn,: .?* n"'*' 'ilotactiy anh caste 

S fhf -rf-' “’t tto Aiya 

Ohmcii a,„l ^^'.'“'^I’bioal Society, the Clinstiaa 
siras of Zi >“«s aro shomng 

mles ar^ Z Points, and caste 

encouraging ‘JX“" "®‘'‘ 

iTOiLi,^^m™7“£ ’ll Sirls and young 

ui '•ome of 7^® 'S’ prostitute'. 

J“dn tho ,n, condemns But let us not do 
bemore exSroH *>«dieMng the eNjI to 

•iiniidia affair Instead of being an 

It IS confined mainly, jf not wholly, 
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to the temples of a single religious «-ect, and to 
Southern India. And there ib a strong and grooving 
puhbc feelmg m aB parts of India against it 
Already it has been banished from se\erai Indian 
hati-se States 

6 India 1 -^ cursed -flMth the opium eiil and on 
a pretty large ‘^cale The people me lighting it , 
but they can effect bat little for the Bnti'-h Govern 
ment supports and protects it 

7 India is also cursed with the drinL eiil This 
too the people would diive out if they bad the 
power but the GoTProBjeot prevents 

S One more lerj groat and leiy gnie social 
evil I must mentwin Jt is perbap'* more widely 
Inoun to the world thin anv other and whciever 
it is» tnown it IS deplored and coudetoned I refer to 
the existence of India s rffp/fsstd classes her outcasts 
her BO called uniourhoblcs These numbci about 
thirty millions Th<ir position in society that is 
their relation to the higher clashes u mmost un 
believably degrading and shocking They base 
often been cotnpaied with the slaves held m 
America in the old dl^'• before emancipation 
^lauy of them actudJy «uflcr worse for want of 
adequate liousing clothing and food than tho 
American shves ev^r did But m one thing their 
lot IS supenor ihey cinnot he bought 'ind sold 
as chattel wive» ennuot be ‘Jold from husbands 
and hu bonds from wnes and children cannot be 
sold from parents They are free and independent 
even if in a very low sense thej axe peisons not 
things This is> of infinite unportance And one 
of the most cheering signs of progress in India to 
day IS the fact that » great mov« ment for the up 
hft of these classes to recognize them as men to 
secure to them their nghts as human beings is 
'^pnnguig up la all parts of the land and 1 as be- 
come so stioDg that it IS being taken up by the poll 
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port PP'>'Erfiil sup 

these cSlf 

hpuce for ni,?* i importance and 

here purpose need not be considered 

sar,i/'^nf«LT' that are porf/i, 

poverty of ?ho such as the terrible 

'^anitdfaou want of"j!S.i 

Peonlo hMfcr v>« * Piithc measures to givei^tho 
culoMs choier^^^'^i Invent malana, tuber 

diseases But^thS^^* preventable 

sngsGated^t “ow for some Question-, 

for wluoh all* that Sfltlf chapter— Questions 

has been TOtteu-fo f °a chapter 

up They eo tloT™*” *"''*■ ** has all been leading 
Bntaii J oMMd? "7 '*“'’ ¥“ Oreat 

the rrorli to 7 n7B„i ^ "'™ She a,ls 

tile quesrtons “‘u'ct them. These are 

India s ?oaa]™e'iilf “ 

others) mean tint /licse desenbed abote (and 
ought to be ient “c^ to be hept, and 
potyer? bondage to a foreign 

more thaif^a cenfn^” ^”1 Crroat Britain 

period has GreJt'S,/"'* f 1“ ““ ‘his long 

or to euro nov “J thing to prerent 

above ? y the sociil evils mentioned 

behove ft^iAhe ’‘"y *“ 

it for no matter Lnw — contiuuos 

these evils or do anyUimv^7 °“™ ’’“f 

toward that end. ^ ^ of miportance lookang 
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4 In the very nature of things, can the 
foreign rulers of any country, whose pnmary in- 
terests are not in the country and m the people 
that rule, but m a foreign land and nation, be ev- 
pected to take much interes.t in the social reforms 
of the country, and to spend the amounts of 
money (of the country s revenues) needed for pro- 
moting reforms, when they want the money for 
themselves (for their own salaries, pensions and the 
like), and for their own foreign and imperialistic 
purposes ? 

5 "Would not an Indiaii government, if India 
bad such a government con'^isUng of her oivn 
trusted sons, who tnow India > needs as foreigners 
cannot, and whose interests aie m India and not 
in a foreign land, be practically certain to do many 
times Over more to cure India s evUs. aU her einls, 
social and other, and to promote her welfare in 
every way, (among other way's of course, by en- 
actmg needed Uwb and appropnabng needed sums 
of money) than the British (foreign) government of 
India has ever done is doing now, or can bo 
expected ever to do^ 

6 In other words. i> bondage ever anything hut 
a cuiN-e to any nation ? And has> India any nght 
to expect ever to secure the removal of her social 
enU or any other evils, or to attain progrcos or 
proNpenty m any direction or of any kind, except 
through freedom and a government of her own ? 


PART n 

The foregoing queshons are not mere idle 
vaponngs They are serious, they are pracbei 
they are pressing, they penetrate to the very heart 
of the Indian 'situation, and they cannot be 
evaded 
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Certain it is that India s most eminent, mo t 
inteihgont and most trusted leaders believe almost 
to a man find themselves dnieii to believe that 
ndia lias no ground for hope of gn er gettmg nd 
or her social evils through a foreign government, 
^ government is replaced b 7 one 
or t^ir own IHns conviction is shared by not a 
few Englishmen too 

Let Us see what Indian leaders and Englishmen 
saying on the subject and what are the exact 
I et^ legarding the whole matter 

For more tlian thirty years a national orgaiuza 
tion the All India Social Conference has been 
working earnestly to piomote social reforms of all 
kinds One of ita gieatest handicaps perhaps its 
very greatest, all the while has been the want of 
sympathy and co operation and ■sometimes the 
positive opposition of the GoNcmmont. At it* 
annum session in December J927 the Confeicnce 
^ regret and disappomfanent at 

attitude of the (lovemnient and espre^sed it» 

hmo has como for 

address itself boldly and eonipreben 
y to the tabk of '?ocial legislation It il'O 
further and declaied its belief that the 
1 ^ 1 ^° 1 ^ “^uch neces ara helpful 

Jionw obtained ib by seeunng 

cihnwi'^i action of the All India Social Conference 
nTi loaders of social reforms ui 

coujilry are coming to be of 
Sil ui face of tl e 

oppoition of m all powerful 
1 earnestly tJiev dcsiro 

vnfh S ™ which will symi athizo 

work nf rfn uuu’cnsely important 

An 3ln?f 'I" evils 

ration of the indifference and worse 
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thin indifference, of the acti%e opposition, of the 
preoont foreign government to essential social 
reform legislation is seen m the fact that, during 
the year 1927, at least three bilL, were introduced 
into the national Indian legislature and the legn-la- 
tuies of the Bombay and Madras provinces, to do 
away with child-m'unage All were supported by 
strong Indian mtluences mcluding the leading 
v\ Omen’s organizations of the countrv At the 
tune of the writing of these words {May, 1928) 
all three bills were opposed by the Bntisb govern- 
ment of the country, and were either defeated or 
seemed likely to be 

In book Mj'.s Mavo $ 3Iother India, A 
Eejomder ’ (p 10), Mr K ^ata^^J'ln. one of India’s 
most widely known and tru<ited social reform 
leaders, says 

In leijislahon upon matters oi aotial reform the 
Indian government has alw « s thrown its weight uiion 
th,» side of the status quo The sck lal reform movement 
hv3 hid to work without anj tounteaanoe from 
omaals ” 

In Ills boob, ‘Father India, Mr Eanga Iyer 
(a member of the Indian Lcgi'-latire Assembly) says 

The «odal reformer m India who urges the grantma 
of Dominion Status (Home Rule) to the countrj' does 
so on tlio ground that a people ■, govemmoat alone 
can have a s.vnc*ion behind it to uitroduce and carry 
forward '.ocial reform'* A-- things tre now w ith foreign, 
rule the «ocial reformer i» handicapited. ’ 

One of tJie evidences that tiie Bntiab Govern- 
ment IS a liindiance to social reforms, .and that 
the hope for such reforms bes m a self-governing 
India, Is the fact, often pointed to by social 
reformers, that m several of the Native States 
which have self mio (Baroda, iljsore, liidore and 
others) social reforms, such as the abohtion of 
child-mamige, promotmg the education of gul', 
protecting widows, bftmg up the “untouchable” 
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cla5se'=!, restnctmg the evil? of caste, etc, are 
wstincUy farther adranced than in Bntn.h 
India. 

are persons who say that the people of 
India should carry on thezr social reforms tliem- 
selret., alone, without reference to the gOTernmeut, 
that the lesponNibihty is not at all on the 
government but wholly on them The answer is, 
peison^ point to any nation m the 
world tliat has ever carried out social reforms oa 
any considerable srale, that weie effective and 
enduring, wittiout the aid of legislation, without 
the aid of laws ? 

The Amencan anb-slarery reformers might 
hare earned oa their agitation fur ever for the 
freedom of the times, and nothing would hvo 
been accomplished uulcss something more hfii 
been added. IJie jgifabon was importaut, but it had 
to be supplemented by legislation For the slaies 
^ become free, that had to be made so by low 
England s social as well as other icforms have all 
been acinmed largely through legislation , without 
wm^ not one of them would have been elfectivo 
rroni the^e illustrations we see how foolish it 
IS for anybody to assert or imapme that it is 
possible toi India to achieve the reforms so essen- 
tial to her life without government aid, without 
Uie assistance and support of laws 

India sees this clemly aavs ilr Indra Vidya- 
1 Q 9 C ■^ting m the Vedif Mnga'ine of May. 
iy_8, on Ix-gislahon and Reforms ’* 
out if ifw coantMM where social evils are routed 

1928^^^ -?«dw« Messengci, (Calcutta), July 17, 

this ouTv inalang Iiuha a modem nation, mi 

fce cloae by ifie aid of Icsislaliom 'Ihc 
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In d im people are more and more reahzms tliat legislative 
interference and help m matters ‘social are a necessity 
Our social wrongs mu;.t be mended or ended and that 
um onb be done by the aid of legulative enactment 

This lb why the Lidian people of all partieb 
are deiaanding a governineat of their own which 
will give them the legislation which they see to 
be ahaolutely necesi>ary if they are ever to 
get nd of tliPir bocial evil'. 

The Manfhe^ter Guardian has called attention 
to the great diaadi antage that i foreign Govemnieiit 
lb nnder m connection with social reforms it 
points out tliat b(»c.iu-.e the govemnient 
t5 foreign, it “cannot sifeli meddle with social 
customs and prejudiceb If it did there would 
he rebellion 

lu the nature of things tH reforms which 
interfere with “social customs and prejudices must 
bo carried on bv the Indian people themselves 
and not by foreigners Tbi' is why self gosernment 
home-rulo — is unperativply necessary if India s 
social evils are to be cured Instead of the exis 
tcnce of these evils being a reason for tho continu 
mco of British (foreign) rule they are a powerful 
reason for its disconbnumce 

ilr J A. i&pender the distmguished English 
publicist, gomg to India md studying the situation 
on tJie ground (as he recently did) sees that this 
is true He sees that there is and can be httle 
or no chance for reforms under a goi emment 
of timid foreigners (this exactly describes the 
Bntisli Govemnient m India) n ho dare not enact 
laws against such crying evils as child marriage, 
proshtution m temples and “untouchabihty” for 
fear of antagoiuzmg religious piejudices , and that 
the only hope for India is m getting a govern- 
ment of its own, which will have no such fear 
3fr bpender s significant words are 
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Only a go\erani^t trusted by Indiaas and to a 
large extent manned by themselves ■will lie ablo to 
combat the rebgions and caste pKJiudic-Ca ■which impede 
reform and in a Imndied ot&r -vrays iinpovenoh the 
people and retard their progress 

Again Mr Spender says 

It 15 eytremcly difficult for the al cn niler \nth 
ms wholly ditFcrent mentahtv to identify hira'-elf with 
the life of India, or to perform the &cr\ices for it -winch 
Western peoples expect from their rulers IimdamPD 
^Uy the case for Imlian Home Rule le*/# on this radical 
fact * 


^o one to day speaks on Indian subjects with 
greater kuowleclge candor oi ireight of judgment, 
than the emment Enghshman — college piofessor, 
clergyman and publici t— the Rer C F Andie^i 
We cannot better cuncludo than by quoting at 
bome lengtli from a reraarkabit cleir broid niinJed 
courageous and weighty discus&iou of the bubjoct 
of Lidias Stictil tivilb and the Relation of tho 
Croaernment to tho Same which has lecently 
appeared from Mi kndiews pen in scieril 
of the leading periodicals of Lidti, England and 
America. He &ay& 


British rule m India tonstontly stands m thf* way 
of progresMve 'locial refurni acting as an obstruo* 
non to It. bo otten has this happened of iafa lu rrac* 
ti&al cxpeiience that most thoushtful lodims haio 
Dittcm come to the conrltision that wuthout self rTOieiw 
mont being attuned by the Indian people fuither 
social adTance is almost hopeless 

-1 , J^ritish rule in India is a tragedy— a tragedj m tlic 
old (jrpei. sense that there is a fatality m it which 
jnn only be prevented by a ctis,oontinuancp of tlie nila 
rii fwiogn element. The British 

however well raeaojQg are building up fcomcUun^t 
out poison m It bound at list to lui>t 

The poison IS the fureipn element which 
^ rh,.^' '' hole 

me loci, of infatliata contact between the foreign 

* The Clianging fA t. pp 1,7 i<)4 
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nder and tho&e o\ er \vhom he roles para!} scs all great efforts 
of statesmanship The foreign ruler fears to an in 
oixlmate degree the eititetaent and disturbance which 
may be caused by any social change N\here\er religiou-» 
practice may be even remotelv affected, tor this rea&on 
the foreign ruler la apt to throw himself abnost bhndl> 
on the side of reaction with the excuse that hissex^ 
faire is the only wise pohey It is tune in India that 
this tragedy of foreign rule should be brought to an 
end and full self government 'should bo granted whereby 
India may take her place m the League of 'Nations 
no longer under the tutelage of Gieat Britain, but 
in her own sovereign nsht 

It has been my daih exponent e for nearly a quoitei 
of a centurj to wat* h the coupa? of eients m India, 
Nsutli an eager longing foj advance in Ihumamtinan 
directions Everv da> ra\ own cnnvicttons — >'lowly 
and painfully formed— luve gro«n stronger that the 
rule of tho foreigner is now definitely standing m the 
way of hcaltliy cocul reform In the Legielativo 
Councils the ofliciahoto j» contumollv eivtn for reaction, * 

ilr Andrew^ conlipuec 

It maj be i.ke<l whethir the depressed ciasbee 
would ^taiid to gam ui lose under India & self govern 
incnt Unheeitatinglj I reply that to-day the stiocgcct 
foioos working for their emancipation are to be found 
outside of govemmeat circles' By far the inoat power 
ful movement for tlieir upliftment is the Nitional 
Movement (the movement to obtain self rule) If the 


• Mr Andrews ca>s (what every one arquamted 
with the history knows) that of ail the social evils of 
the countrv which the Indian progit'-^ive leaders have 
been fi,.htuig for more than acenturv the onlj one 
in which the} have had my at all etfective assistinco 
from the Govemmont w is the abolition of i.ati (or suttee) 
And tho cr^t for that is due quite as mucli to the 
ommont Indian Ic vdei Ram Mohun Ro} as to the 
IlntLh Government Indeed the Goveraraent would 
not have acted at all except for strong pressure from 
a powerful Indian movement led L> tho great Indian 
reformer just nameil Mr Andrews docLurcs that this 
msfance of tho Bnti'vh Government using its power 
apmst a CTcat social evil B the exception which proves 
the rule There has lieen nothing tlvo km to it since 
And that v\v. a hundred vcoio a,.o 
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British, rule 'hereto cease to-morrow the adTanOcrnent 
of the depressed classes, would at once be brought into 
the foreground of the national programme. 

Let m e answ er vital questions 
( } ill the acloiowl^ged. social evils which have 
irro-im up with the caste srstein, especially thixe 
relating to cluld mamage and mdow renumage, be 
remedied morp qu}cU> under Indian self-govemmeat’ 

1 ) \\j 11 the purdjji system, leading to the unhealt^ 
^eclu'-inn of women among the h gher classes, te 
brought more quickly to an end under seif rale, or will 
it be strengthened «■ 

I answ (=r ifj own personal expcnence has bcM 
that all these ueces^'fny changes are being retarded, 
rather than accelerated vnder tie pre'^eni Brtiisli 
goienment vi India In social reform uorh vx hdvi 
It w riobably true that progress would be doubly rapxd 
if Inciiun statesmen had the helm instead of Bniieh * 




.-1/rairs (London) 
incw ^ori) S'ardi, 19i8 


reoni ii j n >j 

ihe Iforld To-morrow 



CHAPTER XX 


HINDU AND MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS 
SHOULD THEy BAR SELF RULE ? 

There aie m about «.e'eiit5 niiIlioii> of 

lloHema aud hv o hundred ten diiUioon of Hindu* 
Di^-turbing reports come to a« from time to 
time of ho tdities -uid not betireen the&e t«-o 
great religious communitie ometimes resulting 
in considerable bloodMied and loss of life As is 
ucU tnoirn these not aie claimed hv the BntisJi 
to be clear evidences that their rule m India is 
nccca iry ibsoluleh necessarv to prevent the 
Tlohararaodaii'! itid Hindu from <ie»trojiDir one 
mother m great Dumbers ind plunging the 
eounhr mto dewtihog wni' H this chim well 
founded ■' 

Soon ^ we begin to evimine tin. ituation 
with care and a dtsire to ht unbiased we dis 
cover tlut tbcio are two e'sactiv oppo ite views of 
tliL ca e One is that of tlie Bntish ju t ‘•'uggest 
td nomel) tint the hosliUlies and not. are verj 
hid that the re ponsibility for them rest whoU) 
upon the Indian | eople that were it not for the 
presence of the Bnb h Government, the Him ln 
uid ^lu Itms woul I be it each othei s tliroats and 
tiie country would be deluged vvitli blood and 
therefore for Indus saki the Bnti !i mu t 

ti> 

The otiar view which i that nt a laigc part 
of the mu t intelbgent Indian people denies that 
the ho tilities and not are as numerou. or 
cn u T tilt Bnti b reports indicate and us to 
IS 
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BriUsK rgJe \'ereto cease to-morrow, the advancemeat 
of the depre'is^ classes woidd at once be brought into 
the foreground of the nntioiial programme 
Let me aIl£.^^e^ two vital questions 
( ) ill the acli-nott Icdgcd social evils, which have 
gro-\™ up -B, ith the caste s> stem especialij tho'e 
relating to child mamage and mdow-reniarnage, be 
remedied more qiucljv under Indian self government? 

( ) WilL the pui^aih sj.steni, leading to the unhealthy 
‘•eclusinn of Bomen among the higher classes, be 
brought more qunUy to an end under self-rule, or will 
It be strengthened / 

I ans\\er Uy own personal espenence has b«n 
that all these n^ociiffty changes are Icing rctardeiu 
rather than accelerated under the present 

vi India In foetal refotm uorl vt India 
It iq probably true that progiess Bould be double 
tf Indian statesmen hadthehelm instead af Brxtuh* 


T, * .■fhrcjgn Alfairs (London) lebnnry. 1^28 

,^arrli 8 IffJB ihe M arid To-morrou' 

(^eB York), ilarch. 1928 



CHAPTER \X 


HIKDU AND MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS 
SHOULD THEy BAR SELF RULE ? 

Tiieie nrc m Ijidn jbout ‘^pnty raiUioo-' of 
Jloblems and two hundred ton millinn» of Hmdu'< 

Di'^turbin? reports come to us from tune to 
time of hostilities and noN between these ti\o 
great rehgious conununitie^ ^ometuncs re^ultuis 
in considerable bloodshed and loss nf life As is 
well known these riots aie claimed b> tb® Bnti*h 
to be clear oidcnces that their rule in India is 
necessary absolutely necc sarj to prevent the 
Holiainraedau^ and ^ndus from destrojine one 
another in ereat numbers and plun^mg tiio 
countrj into devistating wni N thi chim well 
founded '■* 

At) soon IS ue begin fo exanune tin Mtuation 
witli caie and i dwie to be unbiased we dis 
cover that theio ate two evacOy opposite views of 
the case One is tbnt of the Bnti'h just suggest 
od mmelj tint the hostilitie^i and nots are very 
bad , that the rc'^ponsibility for tlicm resti> wbollj 
upon the Indian people that were it not for tin 
presence of the Bnbsh GoT-emmeat the Hindus, 
and 'M.oslems would be it each others throita and 
the country would bt* deluged with blood and 
therefoio for Indiis sake the Bntish muit 
stl> 

The other view which i-» tliat of a iaige part 
of the most intelLgent Indiin people denies that 
the liostdibes and note are Oi numeroiLs or 
senoua lx the Bntisti leports mdicate and ^=! to 

18 
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^spousibilitj for tlicni it places thatpromarily ou the 
Bntish and onJy secoadorily if at all on the 
Hindus or Moslems 

It puts the case essentially in this way The 
Hindus and Moslems of India are not naturally 
hostile When left to themselves that is, wheii 
not stirred to hurtful nvalnes or to antafOBbms 
by outside influences they are as kind and peace- 
ful neighbors and fneads as ire to be found 
my kvheie in the ivorld. Liv^mg side by side in 
neirly all parts of India, no one would know them 
ipart except for possibly some slight difference 
^ dresb or m religious practice or nte which 
does not affect it all their busine&s relations or 
their neighborly relations or their friendihip and 
goodwill to one another ^Vhj then should there 
be note between them ? Is it not necessary ti> 
look for some outside cause ’ 

Wherever m India the British are most in 
evidence there the riots are usually worst wher 
ever the British are least in endcnce there nota 
are generall> fewest 

B^ore the British came to India there soems to 
nave been little hostility between Hindus and ilos 
lems ever} where they «:eera to hav e lived together 
or the most part peaceftUly and harraonioosly * 
utne ^ntive States today where there are fc v 


before the coming of the Bntbh 
mSL between Hindu and Woham 

Hindu and Hohammadaa statto 
caused ot religion but biniply 

i-ufors UuarreU or by the ambiUons of 

m “ew jiower^or temtorj Hindus lived 

in peace^a^l^ peace Mder lloslem mien, and HtolefflS 

sometinus^^ woslems to high official posiuoas. 
were {?enem,f« , highest, and Moslem prince^ 
honors^ it«ir>oiisibihtie8 and cod 
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Bnbsh and TThexe Bntish rule is least felt, theie 
.vre a ery few noth, and very little enmity is seen 
It IS only since Bntisli mle m India began, and 
in tliose ports of the country where Bntish rule 
Is most directly and strongly felt, that hostility 
becomes nohceable and nots ot any importance 
appear 

The onli concluaioo therefore, thdt it seenia 
possible to diow is that, instead of the Bntrsh 
bemg needed in India to prevent hostilihes and 
nots, it Is their presence that is mainly responsi 
ble for such nots or other hostilihes as exist 

Gomg more mtu details the Indian Mew of 
the case may be stated somewhat as follows 

The Bntish policy in Indiia has been from 
the beginning that knoim ‘divide and rule, ’ oi 
that which the old Romms descnbed by then 
well'kiiowii Latin words dnule et impera Ibis 
has been the pohey of all great conquerors and 
iTilers of foreign people-- Irom those of ancient 
Babylonia, Assyria Persia and Egypt down to 
2aapoIeon in Europe and Cbve in India All the 
Bntisb conquerors of India used it, and did not 
hesitate to boast that they ibd Indeed, without 
employing this pohty of sturmg up lioshhty 
between states between pnnees, and between 
parties, and taking the side of one against the 
other and thus gaming control over both, the 
Bnbsh could never have conquered the land 
Later Bnhsh loilers of India have employed the 
--ame pohey of fostenng divisions among the 
people, knowing welj that divisions always weaken 
a nation and render it easier to hold m subjection 
Since the time of the early conquerors of India 
this policy has been kept as much as possible out 
of ’-ight, and sometimes it has been denied, and 
yet not mfrequentlv eminent ofticials have been 
frank enough boldly to declare and defend it As 
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e^ly as 1821, a Biibsh officor, signing himself 
Caraabcu'!” ATi-ote m the Asiatic Hei tcto oi 
of that year 

Dtcide €( Impera skould te fhe motto of oiir Indian 
aommiiitrition whetlicr pobtical, cnil or military 

About the tune of the Slutmy, Lieutenant 
Colouel John Coke, Commandant at SToradabad, 
wrote 


Oar endeavor '.houJd he to uphold^m full force (he 
UOT us fortunate) separation winch, eiasts between the 
(Ufferent religions trad races not to endeavor to amalga 
mate tlieui DauJe et impera ■should be the pnncaple 
or inoian goicrnnient 

Loid ElplmistoBe Goieruor of Bombay, m a 
mmute, dated I4t[i May, 1850, wrote 

"i'- It® old Eomm motto aid il 


Su John Stiachoy. nn eminent British Indian 
civilian and writer ou India, said 
tho Mdebvsideof hoahlo ci-eeda amoiu 

^trcusromtsiaPur 


Hr Gan^ tcUs u« that Mr 0 A i^unie, for 
aiinost a life time a lugb official m India, once 
made to him the frank confession that the Bnti'ii 
eminent wa<s ‘sustained by the pohoy of 
Bmde and Rule ’ j i j 


peifectlj natural , luid, if 
^Sht for one nation to conquei anothir 
without its consent, then it h3> 
^ consistent and perfectly nght for 
rent Bntaui to employ this poLcy of fostering 


tionof quotations fico Consolidi 

R«u Chltni^vV®" PowCTin India,” by Alajor B D 

Calcutta ^*19 >7 ) ^Af Ohatterjee, juibli^hpr 

Maj, 1926 ° V<^an Ikiieir Calcutta, 
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divisions among the Indian people so to 

make her rule secure united nation n, 

not only more difBcult to conquer, bat it is also 
more difficult to gorera, to keep under subjection, 
ihnn one that la divided into oppoamg factions, 
partiea, clasaes, or rdigiona It would be Tery 
strange, therefore, if the Bnbsb had not borne 
this fact in mind and taken advantage of it m 
practically id! theu government of India 

Of course, the question arose eirly mtb them irhat 
particnlar dinaion could be taken advantage of that 
ATOuld be litel> to be moat cffectiv e ^ The answer 
was not far to seek. Religious, divisioni generally 
strike deepest Jxut as m Christian lands rulers 
have often availed themselves of the divisions of 
the people mto Catholics and Piotestants, arraying 
one of the&e religious communities against tho 
other to sene their own political ends, so it was 
natural that the British m India should take ad- 
vantage of the great and conspicuous religious 
division of the Indian people mto Hmdus and 
■\Ioslems to serve their own British political ends 
Perfect political unity between these two great 
communities would mean practically the unity 
of aU India But a umteii India would be a 
danger to British rule The Bntisb well knew 
that a revolt, a strike for independence, undertaken 
by a united India, could not be put down Tliey 
would hdve to suireuder their dominance and 
give India self-rule Hence why shonlJ they 
not take ever> means m their power to keep 
the Indian people pohtically divided ^ IVhich, 
of course, is only another way of saymg, 
^Vhy should they not avail themselves of what 
seems now, and always has seemed, tlic most 
pxoznising way of athuoiog this end, namely, 
fostering estrangemcait between Hmdua and 
3Ioslems ’ Although it has been denied that this 
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the policy of Gieat Bri tain, the evidences 
01 it, both in the past and in the present, are 
OTerwhelming 

The parbculai ivavs most employed bj the 
oritish to keep tlie Hindus and 3 Iohanunedans 
apart ha^e been, and are, two, namely, faiontimi 
by the Goiemment to the MokammcdaJis, 
wmch, of course, tends to create jealousy on the 
part of the Hindus, and therefore estrangemeat , 
™ years, communal elections ^ ' 

fji'roritism shown by tlie Government to 
the jiloslems has taken many forms, and it hai> 
generally been liidden and elusive , but it' 
existence has been, and is, unmistakable 
. T Macdonald, in ius “Awaiening of 

w India, (p 283), c.iUs sharp attention to the 

wldr>!5T\rfliH * 


ars punster influences have been and 

j part of the Government,, 

been and are inspired by 
offloials and that thc'^e officials have 
E 5 nS« at Simla and in 

behr^n afore(faoo£ht soii discoid 

bv s^^r,!r^L ^fa^ammerUn and Hindu eomnnmitic* 
y ^OATinff to the Mohainmedans special favors ’ t 
India does not forget an address delivereil 
someyears ago bySir Bampfylde Fuller, Lt Governor 
a ■510-,,‘ifl”®^ ^ which that high official, employing 
figure of speech, represented the 
‘ „^<>jeniment m India as having ‘two 
WTs tha Jro&lem, and the Jloslem wife 

was the Government’s “favorite" 

Seerpt^^ Olivier, who wa.' 

favontism’ 
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predoaunant bia» m British officialdom in favor of 
the Moslem comnmmtj , partly on the ground of closei 

ffi pathy but more larg^ as a make-'^ eight against 
lu nationalism.’ 

This stateni<*Dt made a great stir in London, 
and Lord Obvier was widely censured 3Iuch of 
the feeling wa.-. canned by what was regarded 
as 2iis uKhscretion id letting the public know 
isomething ■nhich the go\eniniPnt thought should 
be kept seciet He had 'Let the tat out of the 
bag,” which was a grave offense 

Passing to the Communal Elections, — the in- 
fluence of these m estranging different sections of 
the Indian people, especially Hindus and 5Iosleiii«, 
IS so obvious that no one dares to deny it 
Just what are the Communal Elections ^ The 
plan of these, or to emplov another name, the 
plan of Communal Representafaon, is a scheme by 
which men are elected to oflBce not to represent 
the people as a whole but a section of the 
people, a cla&», a divi>iou, especially a rebgious 
sect The electorates are divided into compart- 
ments, so- to speak, social, racial and religions , 
that IS, the people -who vote do not vote all 
together, as citizeib, all ou an equality, and for 
representatives to represent them all a* Indians, 
without reference to tbeir social status or their 
religious faith, as is the case m this country 
and Canada and England and nearly all other 
countnes In-^tead of that, the members of 
different religious faiths, and different social 
clashes, and different races vote separately, and 
for candidates to represent them as belonging to 
separate and distinct faiths and classes and races 
For example, the Bengal Legislature of one 
hundred thirteen members has not been elected 


* Quoted in The People (Lahow), of Julj IS 1927 
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inJ does not exist a legLlatue body of one 
Jiimdred thirteen Indians representing ail the 
peopk of Bengal or all the people of thn, that 
the other di’stnrt of BcngaL On the 00011017 
lorty SIX members of the Legislature have been 
elected as Bmdus to repreaent Hmdus thirty 
eight as Bohammedans to represent ilohamme- 
ujjis bixieen as Europeans to represent the 

lelartvelj rery small number of Emopeans two 
as Eurasians or Anglo Indians to represent thit 
sechou of the people hre a* landholders to repre- 
•'Cnt landholders etc etc Of course the mfl.11 
tnce of such a dividing jmhtical system of such a 
broken up electiv c and reproseatatiTo plan, is m 
the greatest possible degree to destroy all feelings 
01 cihzenshjp to crush out all pitnotisio to 
prevont all mterest in India is ucli or Bengal 
as such and to destroy all care or concern for 
measures aiming to promote the benefit of the 
nation the province or the city Its influence 
is to cause ill loteis to concentrate tJeir intcrc't 
selfish aff'urs of ones o’lva 
particular clasb or race or religion CoulJ 
lum-m ingenuity devise a pohbcal system la ih> 
■very nature more certain to produce poliUc.ili 
sociii and rehgious divij>ious and nutagouism« or 
etter calculated to niaie lehgiom social and 
political unity in Indi i impossible ? 


Community lepre^entation means leprescntaticm 
lot, is in United States 01 Canada or 

^^gland according to numbci-s y£ porubtion 
according to classc and 
goups (religious 1 icial, social ind othirs) 

ciTPn V of leprusoutatives 13 

Chntfm^ Bohammedans a certain number to 
tto ^ certain number to non Brahman 
those chsses or 

groups arc many or few 
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Perhaps m order to be perfectly fair to tlie 
government, it onght to be said that the officials 
who framed the system of communal elections 
and secured its adoption did so under the plea 
that thus tliey were giving representation to 
min nntips Bnt how could any intelhgent states- 
men or government adnunistrators in the world 
fail to see that granting unjust favonhsm to one 
religions community a» opposed to another, must, 
in ttie very nature of things create jealousy and 
•t deep aezi«e of injury in the mind of the religious 
community disciirmnated against, and thus prove 
a firebrand everywbeie •* 

Do tlie Indian people want the Communal 
system ? The an'wer i', a few do Extreme 
partisans, and n.uTow-nunde<l sectarians, whether 
Hindus, or Mohammedans, do , and extremely 
selfish men who care for nobody but themselves, 
and for no intcrestN but fhetr own oi those of 
their own sect or class or party, these do But 
these do not constitute ttie great body of the 
Indian people, or loclade the ablest and most 
trusted leaders The Hindus, who constatute more 
than two-thirds of the population of the nation, 
are against it almost to a man The tliree or 
four milhoBs ot native Christians are the same 
The more intelligent, more progiessis e and better 
element among the Mobammedam. are agamst 
it \Vlo Is responsible for this system ? 

Of course, the Government is The ffoiernmcnt 
cieated it, and insists on heepmg iL 

It IS true that the Xahonal Indian Congress 
in 1916 made the mistake of accepting the com- 
munal elections idea- But very soon it di»covered 
its error For some years past, strong efforts 
hav e been put forth from nearly all the more 
intelhgent classes m India, of whatever name or 
faith, to induce the government to abolish this 
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diTibue and e\iJ system But the goremuieiit 
Has been uninllmg to listen 
♦I ^ nuniber of Jlohammedans under 

e ead of Sir Syed ALnied Ebau besieged the 
goTernmont of special concessions for more 
P juacec. and privileges than were their due 

accordmg to their numbers But the move vas 
w laany lUohammedans The 
erala shouglv condemned it as somefluug 
sure to 

inception of the communal 
1005 ”to ^ toLorJ Mmto (Viceroy tom 

Lord Lord llmto ml 

so 1 in connection antli the 

siif ^ ^"i«5-Miiito Refonns" of 1909 • 

“A fEt^J,“4nnei,ea ,n his book 

foi J^to the sj ^tem of Comiiumol 
meshes of wluch^ff Councils from the 

emei^o ^ her many Jong ycafi to 

' J/cs«e/?<ier (Calcutta) of JTay 20. 
electorates nJ responsibility for coiumunol 

mtei^ts safe^d seSre 

llmto as ^ Sforfey wrote to Lonl 

Jt^oaieton dispute 

ont^more tliat i£ "Spoctbdiy remmd you 

claiius that lir^ . speodi about thtir 

Recollections' Tol II p MikJjm hare, ' iforlej- a 
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lu this coniieehou it quotes Lord JImto as 
saymg 

'1 am. firmly convmced that any electoral represca- 
tahocs m India would be doomed to miacluerous failure 
wtudi aimed at srantum a personal enfranchisement 
reganlless of the beliefs anafraimiofts of the communiltes 
composins tlie populAtion of this continent.” 

That 13 to s.ay, Lord llinto declares that the 
people of laiia ought to be repressented in tb&ir 
municipalities, their legislatire assembbes, etc, 
not according to their nambers as, for example, 
one representative for 10,000 people, or 5 000 people, 
or some other number, thus treating the people 
all allfee a.s all standing on on equality , but 
they should bo repre««nted according to their 
“bebefs and traditions , in other words, persons 
of certain beliefs and Indibons should be favored, 
while persons of other bebefs and traditions 
should be discnminated against 

Colonel Josiah ‘WedgewooU M P, declares thp 
the minds of those who formed the present Consti- 
tubon of India (tlie ‘ Government of India Bill” ot 
1919— “Dyarchy”), were so full of the idea oi 
commund elecbons that 

The verj thought of Jndta vanished from the Bill 
to be ipplawd by consideration for die separate com 
munities of Etndu iloltammedan Sith ilakraita, non- 
Brahmin Indian, Chmtian Anglo-/ndian and Engltth" 
— that lb to say representahvcN to the Assemblies 
and elsewhere, were to be elected not as Indians 
but as Hindus, Tloharainedans Sikhs, Chrisbans, 
ett , and not to serve India, their common, country, 
but to serve primarily their own -particidai classes 
and religious sects 

As already said, no scheme could possibly 
have been devised more destruebve of cation^ 
unity, or more certain to create jealousy, rivalry 
^d hostdity among all rebgious sects, especially 
between llohatnmedans and Hindus 
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As ilr Lojpat Rai has pomted out, an absoJute- 
ly c^ax proof {e\en if there were no other) that 
the ijnnsh find in the plan of communal elec* 
torates an effective means of keeping India divided 
and therefore of mating fbeir own mastery of her 
secure, is seen in the fact that this plan rectir&> 
me enthusiastic support of the British p^e^s of 
india and the Tory press of Great Bntam— m other 
word*, of all parties that want to strengthen 
Britain s hold on India , as it receives- no support 
from any one who wants to see India united and 
advancmg toward self-nile 

AjmougL the communal election scheme is «o 
shaped as on tho whole to favor the 3rohamniedin> 
loove the Hindus it is well known, as has already 
u ^hat by no means all the ITohaTuinedans 

bite at the bait’ (of excessive offices and other 
Idvore) which the British Government holds oat 
0 them Not a few of their ablest, most honored 
TUd most influential leaders seo what these favors 
indignation, Toalumg 
Qat the true and permanent interests of Hoiam 
medans as well as of Hindus can be secured onlj 
through a united India. 

cite conspicuons illuatrations A& 1 write 
Jhf Presidential Address of 

AB-India Jloslem League of 
* j which that highly repiesentative iloluui 
med^ deprecates aU antagonism between Hindu:, 
d^vainn^!!? T Strongest teiras the 

inS“ nf'sa^s 

<»ii«nims Ui 0 iveU-mj of Inii 
and an :Sdian tin ^ -[ndini next 

no individual T* ^ * 1 ?*^*^^ no community and 

the ad^SnT n?*? V ^ Of tho^ who dc.in> 

Jndj^a whole. In the afDuis of 


my eouatrv I stami fnJriiS * whole In thi. - 

*^oh>eeii S 


to tJio pro- 
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gre-s o£ India, the mother land !dile oi iloalenia and 
of Huidua” 

The-se ■srord'j from the man holding the highest 
poaihon inthm. the gift of the Indian Moham- 
medans 

Another eminent Moslem, the Honorable Syed 
Sirdar All Khan of Hyderabad says in The Times 
of Angttit 1st, 19?5 

‘fTo sane ilnhammedan wants ruminunal differences 
to be perpetuated- We want them to be ehminatod, . - 
The great majority of ns tru:>t that by cavoperaton o£ 
Moslem-, and Hindus mo ma> attain self co^ eminent 
that -will be not a Hindu government, but a (rot emment 
that will really reprevent India and will give to the 
Mohamnedans that share in a-.sistjag the ivell-ordered 
pTOgre-js of the countn. that thej deserve by their 
niuabers their menta and their traditions ’ 

Said Sir Syed Ahmed one of the wiae&t 
Mohammedans that India ever produced 

Hindus and Moslems are the (wo e> ca of Liiha and 
one cannot oust without the othei ’ 

In August 1927. Mr Sbaukat Ah, an eminent 
lIob.immedan Leader, Secretary ol the India 
Khilafat Committee, issued and circulated vtidely 
.1 strong public statement deprecating the estrange- 
ment winch (after a Ion? penod of "most remark- 
able amity and good-wiD,”) had sprung up of late 
between Hindus and Jlo-lcms owing largely to 
the communal election system, and appending lu 
the most earnest way foi harmony and co-opera- 
ation between the two religious bodies, declarmg 
that a united and sclf-govemiog India was the 
desire, the goal and the unperative need of Sloham- 
medana as truly as of Hindus He added that the 
whole Khilafat Working Committee was earnestly 
indcavonng to promote unity between the 
ilohamnied.'ins. and the Kndus 

Thus we «oe that the evidence is simply ovei- 
wlitlnung that the respon'-ibiUty for the exi.teuce 
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?u communal election plan rests, wholly upon 
the British and that if not their sole, at least 
their pnmarv object m maintaimng' it, against the 
protect of a large majonty of the Indian people 
IS to create and preserve sufficient hostility between 
the two great religious communibes of India to 
present their poiitieal unity and co operation, “* 
in accordance with the pnnciple of dinde and 
i^e which has* been the British poliej m India 
trom the beginning* 

Do the British officials leally wint to stop the 
riots ? llany of tlie Indian people find tbenii'elrfs 
compelled to believe that they do not , they ^7 
If they uanted to stop them they uould stop 
toem for they have the power ^ ot a 
■lacuans believe that the British regard the not 
^ a valuable asset,— as one of the best excuses 
haie for staying in India. 

To be Sure the British proclaim to the world 
tuat they deprecate the not* are pained and 
shocked by them and want them to stop 
Indian people reply If what you say is true why 
tio you do the thing!* which promote them aad 
icruse to do things which would prevent them'’ 
^ otiier words why do you insist on keeping 
ne communal elections when you see that 
everywhere they create divisions and antagoDis^_ 


I^hng between Moslems and 
estranged by outside miluciices it i» 
^ that from the fin.t, llaJutma 

esteem^ 

^me of iloh^mcdans of India as by the Ihadu- 

^ ^ujiporters always have been M 

■^luch ilosleiu leaders Another tii^ 

two relifflouQ fundamental fnendship between tie 
“ the almost uiunimou5 
of the 19^7 Indian 

the fact that a Mohammedan notwithstanding 

Congress are Jhrep-foarthi, of the members of tf"® 
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AaJ the spirit ’wbicii tends to produce note , 
and Tvhy no you refuse to give us m their 
place such eieebous as other civilized nations 
have, which tend to foster unity and peace 

In August, 1927, Lord Irs^, the Ticeroy of 
India, dehvered a speech m Simla, the Indian 
Sommer Capital, caUmg public attention to the 
nots which he TepreaenteJ as senous, givmg 
statistics ns to the number of persons killed and 
and wounded during the preceding year and a 
half, and appealing to the officials of the nation 
and to the people to do all m their power to 
promote harmony and umtv between the Hindus 
and iloslems so that the nots might be brought 
to an end And yet. amanng a-> the fact seems, 
the speech did not contain even an intunation of 
mlliDgness on the part of Uie Vicero) to do away 
with the communsd election system which every- 
where creates the division^ and hostilities from 
which the nots spring 

Lord Birkenhead, Secretarv of {state for India 
m a 'speech delivered m the House of I/irds, in 
llarch 1927, declared, with an air of high and 
austere righteousness, that the Indian people need 
expect no concessions looking in the direction of 
self-rule so long as “sectarian violence” between 
Hindus and Hohammedaos ceotmued. And all 
the while bis Lordship, himself, possessed the 
power to stop that sectarian violence, by changmg the 
form, of the Indian dectorates , yet he refused to 
take even a step m the direction of stopping' it. 

An English writer has summed up m two 
sentences what be declares is the exact Indian 
situation . 

“We the British, put on a iat» a> Ions as the inoiai 
Law and say to the Indian pcxiple \ou want sclf-mle 
wears preparing you for it, and will giant it to jou 
when you are e«ni<«d,— of course we cannot before’ And 
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then N\ e turn round, gwn p m g like the devil and to 
ourselvea WeNoerot them m our power and by the 
Eternal we will tteier let them become united until 
Nvater runs up hill and the Sun nsej in the west 

The present ■writer decUnea to adopt aa liia 
own the utteiance of thia Engbshman but he 
seco enough truth m it to desire to give it to 
has leaders, and to comnieud it to the thoughtful 
attention of tlie Secretary of State for India and 
the British goNemmeut 

It In difficult to uiidersLind just what is the 
attitude of the British officials toward the iiots 
They seem both to want them to continue and 
not want them to contmue They declare tbit 
they deeply regret them and aie trymg to prevent 
them , and at the same tune they continue pei 
sistently to raamtaui tb© communal election sysmiu 
which, they know, produces them , and aL>o they 
contmue to uso them as a seemmgly prued lud 
and cherished argument for convincmg the world that 
they (the British) mu&t stay m India to protect it 

Tlie situation a puzzle Certainly wc ne 
uawilhng to thmk of men like Lord Birkenhead 
the bccretaiy of State for India and Lord Irwin 
the Ticeroy in India, as knowingly playing ^ 
double part or as beuig otlierwise tlian sinceic 
when tliey solemnly declare that they deplore the 
riots and ire trymg to prevent thtm PeruapN 
the kindest view to take is, tliat m !>ettmg u]i 
the communal system of electorate^ as a nic^» 
of keeping the Hindus and 'Moslems ipait, thij 
have cieated for tbcmNclieN a FranLctistciu ’ s 
something whicli they themselves cannot contiol 
an agency whicli while acconiplishing the objut 
which they intended, of dividing the people Iw’ 
got out of hand and caused noto wlncli thaj siu 
cerel) deplore They attempt to wash their Iiodun 
of rc'-ponsibility for tlie noS and plicc the bliniv 
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upon the Indian people But the attempt is m 
Tam They created the cause » therefore, they 
themselves are responsible for the effects 

They can get nd of the nots, and other forms 
of dangerous hostility, ™ only one 

And that is by ceasing to show favoritism to the 
Slohammedano or to any other commnmty or 

parfy , and by giving to India electorates and 

elections so planned as to unite the people and 

cause them ^ to vote together a» citizens of a 

common country and m the interest of their 
common country instead of electorates and elec- 
tions planned m their verv nature to diixde the 
people, by setting them to votmg a-s 2£oslemSy a» 
Hindus as Parsi% as as Qmsttans and the 

mf m ike interest of their rtial scfts 

There is absolutely nothing fundamentally 
antagonistic betiveen the Hindus and Mohammedans 
of India. They have lived together for the most part 
entirely peacefully and happily for more than 
seven hundred years, and are hvmg together 
happily now in es'enhally every respect except 
as stored to nralnes jcolousi^, and temporary 
hostilities by the persence and plannings of a 
foreign government, whose constant policy is that 
of the old Homans, dinde et impcia 

To conclude jiotbiagis more certom than that 
the Indian people earnestly aesire to get nd of 
noU and ail forms of hostility between their two 
great and honored leLgiou:. communities How i!> 
it to be accomplished ? 

In the very nature of things it can never be 
done through foreign rulers whose interest is, 
and always must be to keep them dnnded &o aj> 
to make their foreign rule secure It can be done only 
through a government of their oim some form 
of real /iome ru/e, whoj>e i»fcrcsf la unity and 
whose security is to be ensured through umiy 
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CHAPTER XXI 


IF THE BRITISH GONE, TOUID INDIA 

"RUN '^ITH BLOOD r 


Ono of the claims oftenest made by Engbshmen— 
a sort of favorite claim, oac m which many seem 
to take pecubai satisfaction is, that the presence 
of Bntam m India is nec^sary m order, to 
grerent the eoinitry &om falling into “chaos,” 
‘anarchy” and “blood-shed” Staymg and main- 
tuning tbeir rule la something which the British 
do unselfishly, for India’s safety (generous'ly 
bearing their share of the “wlule man’s burden”). 

Nor IS it strange that tlus claim is a faronte 
one It is dramatic, and quickly attracts attention, 
people who do not know India, easily accept it 
true , and it tikes away &omellnng of the obloquy 
naturally resting upon foreign rulers, by represent- 
ing them not as enemies but .is mends and 
benefactors of an mfcnor ,iDd helpless people 
One travelling m India is fairly startled to hnd 
how constantly the British justify their dommahoa 
theie hy this claim—s.'iyjng to hun “You see, 
we aie here simply because wc must be The 
natives’ cant govern themselves If we withdrew 
to-morrow, the barbaious or only half cmhzod 
people would fly at one anotherb’ throats, ami 
the land would “run with blood from the iruna- 
layub to Cape Conioim ” 

Travelling m England, one finds Englishmen 
there saying the <^11116 Sinulai statements are 
made again aud again in Parliament Tliero. 
however, thej aie not made without rebuke and 
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denial, for not a feiv members of that bod7 are 
reasonably intelligent about Indio, and refuse to 
libtea in ''ilence to vphat in their judgment is a 
penersion of facts Nevertheless the claim is 
repeated oier and over The ilaster of Elibank is 
reported as. declaring without a blush in a speech 
on the budget For u> to abandon India would 
be lu effect to hand her ovei to the most frightful 
anarchy Ilembers quote Sir Charles Elliott who 
some years ago pubbshed an article m the Im- 
perial Revxeic* m which he went mto particulars 
and painted the following hair raising picture 

If v,e Ensliih abandon Indu to InoT^o^^ no organized 
covemmeat ■\^o\lld be formed Ihere would follo-w not 
a despot! m under borendraDaUi Bannento or any other 
leader of the adv'anced paitv not a democratic Govern 
mcnt of elected representativcH of Bengal Eaboos or 
'^Iah^atta Brahmins but a prompt invasion from Afghani 
btan in the north we^t and Nepal in the noith and the 
void tribes OQ Che frontier of Assam in the north east 
The Pnnccs of the Native States, with tneir well tramed 
ar^cs would I'e-coinmence theu old mtemeeme quarrels 
and annes adjoining tcrritoo md tlteie would be an 
orgi of murder and rapine 

This kind of thing i-, talked so much and 
written so much by the Bnhsh that three-quaitei-s 
of the world actually bebeve* it I find it on oil 
hiada accepted a-, true ui Amcnc't Even t man 
i-> intcUigeat os Piet.idcnt Roosevelt declared m a 
pubhc addle & — 

If Engh^h control were withdrawn from India the 
whole peoin. ula would bciioaio a chans of bloodshed and 
violence all the weaker peoples and the most industn 
ous and law abiding wotdd be plundered and forc^ to 
subnut to indescribable wrong and oppression, and the 
only beneficiaries, among the natives would be the lawless 
amf blood tlurstj 

As I write these woids there Les before me 
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an AmcncaE paper that tells of a Bo»toa man 
visiting the city of Calcnitta and ashng an English- 
man what would happen li the Engh&h withdrew 
from the country Pointing toward the Zoological 
Crardeu, the Englishman replied you should 

open the cage^ and let out the lions, tigers and 
other wild animals you would see what i\ould 
happen ’ The innocent American, knoinng no 
better, accepted it all as true, retumed to Bo';fcon, 
told tlie stoiy, and fenently praised the Bnti‘'h 
for their great service to India m. keeping the 
bemglitcd and barbarous people from tearing one 
another to pieces hte wild beast* 

TVhat 15 to be said w answer to this aniazmg 
claim made by so many per*ous lnterc^ted in the 
perpetuation of Bntidh rule m India, and so 
widely bcUeved ^ Is it true ’ Or. like so 
other tiungs which are told .md helicred oj 
credulous multitudes, is it a fiction, a ® 

mere “bugaboo,” something xmagmed to be true 
because men uant it to bo true ? , 

At least one thing to be said is, that d tiie 
claim IS true, if after being so long under Bntisti 
inile, the Indian people, a* a result, liavo sunk to 
such a condition of savagery as this claini imphe^ 
the fact IS a most shocliig iiidicUnent of Bntiw 
rule For more than 2,">00 years before tno 

British came, the Indian nation was ono of the 
greatest, the most influential, and mo*t cnhglitencM 
in the world It was di'.tm.ctly the leading nahiW 
of tho greatest of the World’s contmeub 
the contment which ha* been called the 
mother of ciNilization. India produced 
literature'!, great art, great philo'sophical &jsteiilN 
greit rehgions, great legal and moral 
great men in absolutely every department of Inik 
Can wo believe that duiing the domination of me 
Biitish of 160 years or so, it ha* sunk to the 
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eondifaaii indicated by the claim Tvhich we are 
considprmg — a conditioia analogoui, to that of mid 
beasts just escaped frura a zoo, — a oonditiott such, 
^at it 11. unable to govern itself, but must be 
kept under the control of foreigners, to prevent 
its people from flyins at one anothers’ throit* 
and plnnging the whole land mto anarchy and 
bloodshed i> If the situation in India i* such as 
these Englishmen asaert one would think they 
would hide it, cover it up, blush with shame at 
the thought of it, be the laat persons m the world 
to acknowledge it Instead uf its being a reason 
why the BnUah ''bould remain in India, surely 
it is a most unanswerible evidence that they nerei 
should hare gone tbeie that their rule bus been 
nothing short of a calamitv and *1 crime und 
that the only hope for lodii i* for them to leave, und 
allow the Indian people once more to manage 
their own adairs and govern Hiemselve"* os they 
did for so man > centones before the British came 
on the scene PLnnly this is the tust thing that 
ought to be said by honest men, concermng 
Bnti*.h mile in India, if the clam^ made by Sn 
Charles Elliott the Master of Ebbank, and the rest 
are tme 

But are they true ^ 

&ir Charles Elbott is more specahe in his 
‘.tatemeat', goes more into details than any otbei. 
Let ns eiuimne his statements, to <;ee whether 
they prove to rest on a basis of reality or only 
on one of imagination. 

This eminent Englishman tells u= as we have 
seen that if the Bnhsh ever go awaj, there will 
immediate “invasions of India from Afghanistan 
and hepal’ and by the so-called “wild tnbes on 
the borders of Assam” and a general upnsing of 
the “Prmces of the Jvative btutes of IndiV’ mth 
their well-trained onaieN to invide and “annex’ 
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adjoiniB? temtoiy” and to create a general “orgy 
of murder and lapme” 

Certauily this is a dark pictiue Where does 
be get it Just ■what are A fghnnistAn and Nepal i 
Aie they gieat, poiperful, and dangerous countries 
inrasionb fiom which would be a peril to India •' 
These armies of the Native Princes, are they large 
And tfae^e mid tribes at the north-east, how for- 
midable and dangerous are they ? Let us see 

Afghanistan is a country located on flio fir 
side of gT'eat and lofty ranges of mountains fioni 
rvhich miadei’s e.ui reach India only thiougli 
difficult, dangerous, and easily defended passes 
rt> population, although vigorous .md hardy, totals 
only about imUions, a number ivlnch does not 
seem to be i ery alarming when placed beside 
India’s three hundred twenty niiI]iou» Tlie popu- 
htion of Nepal is about the same, no larger Thus 
the tiro nations compare with India m population 
and m stiength, well, say about ns siv or soieii 
yeais old boy? compaic with full giowu men of 
twenty, or if I may be allowed a le&s dignified 
illustration, about .is Itat-^rieis compare wtli 
Mastifis, Great Dane?, or Ke^oundJaud dogs 

As for the so-called “wcU-traincd armies” of 
the Pimces. winch are to spread such havoc and 
carnage over the land, just what is thoir strcngtln* 
If we turn to the Statesman’s Year Book of 19-d, 
we find that all the Native Piiiicca of India (that 
IS, the luleis of ,tI 1 the Native States) posscs^^ 
aiiiiies (well-tiained or ill~trauied), all cOM- 
bmed, numbering only 27,000, or to be Ciact, 
27,0S0 Is that number to be rcgaided as veij 
dangerous in a gnat nation [tie India ? And tlicn 
«is to the chaiactcr of the?e Native Princes, i? it 
such as we aie given by Sir Charles and Uie rest 
to nudei-stand » We know tlmt some of them 
me among the mos>t enlightened .and pe.'ice-lovuV 
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ruleii. to be fomd ony^vheie 
Charles get hi» “‘•'“’’‘S’. 

rBnLrLSloTS.rSi .£ - ^ 

rCrandtlSeWe 

Srb?nS^rdtsotle:°a£SU^e ^at the 

great majonty of tire Ind^ thmselrt. 

peaceful or law-abidmg than the Bnhsh temselre 
A. tor the “wild tnbe. on the border M 
Assam," what is the truth about them ’ I 
happen to have a little persourl 
ou this gueshou It was mv fortune 
ago to spend two weeks on '“tseback tave^g 
™oug two of these tribes on a “''®'°W’Sd 
to MSit some bttle mission churches 
amonz them I had to travel on the back ot a 

>ny ' (or else on foot) for there “t =1 

wheeled vehicle of any land, or a toad for one, 
anyTfhcre m the region the only hcmf 

from one of the seattcred ’il'osj; 
by foot-trul 01 “pony path What kind of people 
did I find ’ Dangerous s-avages ’ 1 travelled wito a 
“imgle companion, a member of one of the ’ 

who acted as my guide and 
We earned no arms more 
than an ordinary pocket tmfe Z 

joumeymgs were ncarlv at an end, , n 

an evening with the Bnb^ i official who bad 

charge of the region. He ^aid to me, To 
probably wondered <ioiiietime» whether y®''- 
entirely <^0 going about imong the peop 
thc'^ wild and far-away hiU-u, But I a^nre you 
that your only cause for fear is the tigere an 
leopards m the jungles* and ravines , md even 
they will not trouble you unles'? >ou travel m 
the night As regards tlie people, you need not 
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have the shghtest apprehension They are man]7 
and self-respectmg , they inow how to fight if 
tneir rights, are trampled on , but when treated 
justly and fairly they are as kmd and peaceable 
and trustworthy as any people m the world. I 
have lived here now nearly a dozen years Before 
coming here, I lived m Ijondon. And I want to 
say to you that you arc actually safer going 
about among these people than you would be on 
the streets of London ” 

Does it look very much as if these “wild tnbes ’ 

likely under any circumstances to ruah down 
from their hills to the plains and cities and 
•’prwd ha\ oc and destruction over India ? 

Such, then, seem to be the actual facte 
rega^ng the peni which Sir Charles Elhott, the 
Master of ELbank, and others imagine threatens 
India if the British go away and if tbe Lidian 
people are left to rule themselves Do the facte 
snow that there is any reason whatever to ^heve 
mat such a peril exists anywhere else except la 
the imagmatioa of the men who nroclaun it as a 
jushfioabon of Bnhsh rule? 

Sir Charles tells us one thing more winch we 
have not yet considered, but which demands 
siftenhon He gives us to understand that 

if the British leave India, they vviJI do so 
itithoiit making any promio/h for another 
goiernment to fill thar place In other word*, 
they will not, before leaving, ho thmks, take any 
steps, or permit the Indian people to take any, to 
organize a repubhc or any other form of rule, under 
*urendranath Baneijea or auy other Indian leader 
or leaders , but will deliberately and intentionally 
f country without a government, thus 

ifv course vvluch they behevo will bo most 

0 y to produce universal anarchy and bloodshed, 
and wreck the country Thi-, teems to bo the 
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clear meaning of the talk of Sir Charles and the 
rest about tmiTersal blood<4bed .ind anarchy follow- 
ing the departure of the British 

yhe British hold all power in their hands , they 
know that the Indian people wont self-rule, and to 
that end desire a goremment oi their own, under 
the management of their own competent leaders, of 
whom they behere thej hare no lack. The British 
can, if they will, make provi-'ioii for «;uch a gorem- 
ment , they can easily arrange for a nation-wide 
election m which the Indian people will be able 
to choose their best and most trusted pubhc men 
and statesmen to set up and mamtain a system 
of rule which will be Indian and wbirh will serve 
tbwr needs, ns they bebeve, mcomparably better 
than they can possibly be &eiTed by any foreign 
govemcient Having made such provision for d, 
reliable government to succe^ them, the British 
can fake their departure mtU every rt^ason to 
believe that all will go on in India essentially ab 
safely and peacefully as one king succeeds another 
in England, or as one political administratioa 
follows auoUior in Amenca. And mating such 
preparation before they go is just what they should 
do, and the very least that they can do in justice 
or in honor lydl they not do it ® 

Bor nearly two centuries they have been hold- 
ing bicUa ui subjection without her consent, ex- 
ploitmg the country, and ui a hundred ways gam- 
ing prestige. Commercial adTantages and pecuniary 
wealth from what they hare proudly called their 
great “Indian. Empire” Surely after India has 
done and suffered so nmch for them, and aftei 
they have reaped such enormous benefits from her, 
if they an# actuated by any principles of honor 
or even decency, they wiU. desire to see her safe 
and prosperous when they are gone, and will 
gladly do all in tlieir power to inbure such safety 
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piospenty To do less than this will be on 
their part the basest mgratitucie and tbo most 
i>hockiiig injustice 

As to the matter of the Brifash goTemment 
learmg India suddenly, and iiifhout maling 
pioijtton for any other goienimcnt to tolc ita 
place, of course that would probably bo temporarily 
a dangerous thing, but only for the same reason 
that it would be dangerous for any government 
in the world suddenly to drop eTerytliing and go 
uway, NYithout providing a successor to tate up 
its responsibibhes If the govermnent of the 
United States, or Canada, or England, or France, 
or Germany, or any other nation, left suddenly 
with no successor proiided for, it would create 
confusion and more or less oi temporary anarcbr 
The same w true if tlie government of New York 
City, of Philadelphia, or Buffalo, oi Cliicnso, 
or nu\ other city, were suddenly to abscond, witli 
no provision for successors But the distuibcd 
and more or less lawless condition which would 
ill the interval before a new government 
could be organized and put in operation, would 
not mean that the peoples of these nations or 
cities are not able to govern themsehes and need 
to have foreigners ftom a distant part of the e.irth 
coiue and govern them Instead of having auy 
^uch meaning at all, it would mean only, &'• has 
been said, fh,it the proceeding government had 
een cnnimally neglectful in not making provj-'ion 
fob ^ ^“petent and adequate government to 


, if the Bnhsh i<a}it India to fall 

such a condition of bloodshed and auarchy 
««" doubUess bnug it about 
already indicated, that is. by 
the nation without a 
^ mont. and .is ineTpenenced, lielpicvj and 
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clef.n,cfc. a. po.-iblo But the tt-po-tbiUty and 
the crime will rO't wholly oa the Bnti>ii. tor 
one, I cannot Wioeo th.>t they iciU for a moment 
coQtcmplato siicli a cnmo 

And vtt and )Chniucli a.- one ‘cjrcU. to -aj it. 

It lias to'lw contc^-ed that there hi. been from 
the be^mims i 'Cry dart Mde to tireat 
niana;ca.nt of fndia It loolo. mueh a, f from 
tho Tcrr fint it ha. been her Rt-d plmi Md 

policy to deep tlio Indian people jii.t a, iriat m 

a mihtary irav a. poe-ihlc, and f .^'^teforo J a 
unable a. nc^alblo to protect tlicnia-li o from blood- 
shed and anarchy, if b ft to goreni ftcmsclia , 
,ind it loots leta much a- if Uiat i- her pol y 

toa]^^ us eyamine tlie actual s’tnation iii In^a 
a. to nulitiry proteefon The proaent 
(1926) of tho Indian army raamlaiaed by tno 
Ttnh'h-Tn di.iii GoTcmuicnt (this doCs uot incluuc 
and b.as no relaUon to, the stnaU and iiisi;niticant 
annies itiuch the Satiye StaU-. are permitted to 
po,stt».) Is is: ll: This Indian Army is main- 
tained by the Brihsli for taro pnrposei Uno is M 
help them to piard a^nst any pos-'ihle 
or rerolntions — any possible attempts of the I 
people to throw oB their torcirn rote the oiner 
obiect 11 , to ho ready at the summons of tnc 
Empire to go abroad and help ^sht the Empire s 
bathes m ranoUii port-* of the world , . 

This Indian armv in so consbtated. tromea and 
manased as to heep' it stneUv undtr Bntish control 
and make it a® eSicient as possible for scr^g 
BnltJt ends , hut notimtg beyond ihal It u. 
not permitted to leam to dircct or manage 
and it IS kept as weak os possible Ii>r any inuependcnt 
operahoQ against th© CtoTemment and lu favor 
of freedom for the people- Both when m India 
and when taken on campaigns abroad, it la kept 
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strictly tuider Bnbsh officers There are plenty of 
of Indians who would Tnot-a good oflicers as 
the British. Indians are not inferior to the 
Japanese, and it is uniTersally recognized that 
Japanese miLtary officCTS are equal to those of 
any European nation, Jpdian officers, would be 
equally efficient if they were allowed hke the 
Japanese to receive trammg as officer^, and to 
hold high and independent commands But this 
the British will not allow Indians are not per- 
mitted any training or any cxpenence that iviU 
make them independent of the British or enable 
them to command or lead or think or 
plan for themselves, and thus endanger the supre- 
macy of their Bnti«;b masters And not only is 
the Indian army kept strictly under Bntish (or 
other European) officers but certain parts of tho 
military service are reserved solely for tlie British 
Indians not bemg permitt^ to enter them Thus 
only British men (or other Europeans) are allowed 
in artillery regiments With the exception of n 
few bght mountain batteries diuwn by muk'-, all 
artillery is kept strictly in the hands of the Bntbh, 
Tlie same !•> true of llie air service, the tank 
service and others P\irthennore, whether m India 
or serving abioad Indian troop-, are not trusted 
by themselve-. not only must they be commanded 
by British officers but they muct hive Bntish 
troops m close contact with them all tJio wlulc, 
VO that in case of any sign of disloyalty or revolt 
Bntibh nflcs and Bntish cannon can be turned 
on tlicm, and Bntisli airplanes can drop bomb-, 
on tliem from the air » 

Thus everything possible is done to keep India 
in a mihtar} sense weal, untramtd, unable to 
stand on her own feet, whollv dependent upon 
Ilntish mastcis. 

In case an Indiiui govtmnimt wert -'(.t up 
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m place of that which now rulo. tho pr&cnt 
Indjoa army if it w<?nj oQicered bj* tnuuoti anJ 
coinpctont ladiau-. as it ought to be, a* tho Bnti>.h 
ought to iia%c cau><>J it to be, wouJil bo abun- 
dantly comixtcnt to protect tho country against 
an> danger that Umatons or is hUIy to tiiruiton, 
from Afghanistan, Nopil or any othnr source 
Another tiling of goat ini|>ort.mce should not 
be ovcrloohi-d. Tlio pn^-ont Indian army i» only 
a \erj’ '^iiiall part ot Indus po».>ibIe iniliUiry 
stroagtli. Beyond this sbi has a fnrtljer rusourco 
of teas of millions .>f nv n, as go id hglitcr* 

irlieo trained as tli<*r in* m Uio «orld. who. 
under an Indian gov emm* nt, would bo availililo 
Os ssOldicFs if there w n* n oJ But under British 
rulo all thCftO men are kept untraim'd , India i» 
kept mthout military oIRots of her own , tiio whole 
nation i» deprived of arras . even tho soldiers 
•who are taken a.va> to hgbU in I^uropn and 
"Mcaopotamu and Bal<s>tjnc m tho Oreit War, on 
returning home and r*-ceiving tlicir dischargo, are 
disarmed Such fear lias Britain constantly Uut 
India will revolt and strike for freedom Tho 
vnakcr she can keep Oir Indian people in a 
military way, the casUT it is to hold thcra down 
Of course, if the British should leavo India, 
and if, in connection with leaving, they should 
corn/mi the crime of rcfu-->iiiy Co i,ct up an huhan 
goiernmcnt or aUoiLuig Vu- Indtan people Co set 
up otic, to fill the place and toko over the func- 
tions of its British predecessor, thus leaving the 
country iiithout a goicrnnmit, and at tho ‘;imo 
time iLitJiout military proterlion, if the British 
should do that, then doubtless, as already said, 
there would bo more or less confusion and anarchy 
until the country could recoicr from the result 
of the shameful conduct of tho British 

Here we have India’s only danger , and, as 
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we hase been it is oae wholly of Biitams crea 
non 

What the British ought to have been doing 
niioughont ill these long years pai,t, wo* i lahng 
India stiong both CM/Wj/ and instead of 

aelioernfclij lapping her tieak They ought to 
have put competent Indiimi freely mto all goieru 
nient positions from lowestto highest, — certainly there 
should have been as many Indians lu the*e place 
as Britons There should have been at least "u 
many Indian as Bribah officers m the army 
the Jughe&t mihtary commands should not hive 
been ivithbeld from trained and competent Indians 
riie ^Iilitary ilember of the Tjceroy s. Esecutn e 
Council should often at least half the tinie, have 
been a tiained and experienced Indian 

What the Bntish Indian (joveniraeiit '*hould 
now do IS to temedy these shameful dclinquencie 
(these persistent wrongs) of tbe post, as oon i- 
possible 

As the best Indians and some Englishmen art, 
urgmg only a short time is necessar> for the 
present Britj"}!! masters of India to arrange for 
elections oierywhere and thus aid the peeple to set 
up a MrefuUy planned and competent governmeuL 
It IS belieied by nioiiy men of weightiest judgment 
that all could be accomplished in a single jcirs 
bmG But if not in one year then in two or 
niD what India wants is not haste at Ici-t not 
^wise haste hwtccrtainty cometbing which ‘'he cau 
uepeud on and on end to promise* of pot* of 
gold at the foot of a rainhnw 
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as trainers of hor o>\a men and to fill importint 
positions of imlitiry and police command until 
Indians wore ready l^robably, too, somo ^vcmld 
bo retained pomiancut]), butofcours>o under Indus 
control, as Canada’s army is under Canada’s 
control, and as Australia s and bouth ^Vinca’s 
are under cuntiol of tliosc Dominions 

AYitli such cartful proMsion made for setting 
up a proper Indian ,»o\eniniont lo tato the place 
of the retiring BntiUi om*, and witli such adequate 
military and police arrangemenU made for protection 
in casQ of possible mumdiato need, as already has been 
caid there should bo no more disorder or confuiNjon 
or danger connected »ith the turning our of tJic 
control of India to the Indian pcopl**, than in 
tonuDg 01 cr of the emtroi of Luglaud to n nciv 
political party after an election Foj the people of 
India ore not less \o>v>- ibidmg and peaceful than tho 
people of llngland 

India, once on iter onn feet and free to oignn> 
ize and equip and ofheer and train an aiuo uf 
her own, os largo as iicccs<sir>, would iia\« no 
moro reason to fear Afghanistan or Nepal or her 
O.rn so*called “wild tribts ’ ttt4u tho United States 
has to fear attacks from our red ludion tnbcs oi 
from Cuba or Nicaragua 

''CPPLEllLNT 

Englishmen manifest great concern o\er wliat 
they imagine is the danger yf blood-sliodding .ind 
blood-ninnmg in 7 «<Z;rt Would it not bo well if 
they directed their first attontion to a region nearer 
home, namely, Europe f India lias neicr known 
^uch -vast holocausts of blood and sliughter as 
civilized” and “Chnstian Europe bas tixpenenced 
again and again and again 

Europe boasts of its supenontj over Indu in 
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Civilization and especially m science But to 
-what use docs it pot its civilizition and particular 
ly its science ? We are told on what seems to 
be the best of aathonty that the scientists of 
Europe (and alas * of America too) are actually 
devo^g more of their time money and effort to 
creating inventions and instrumeut^bes for killing 
people than to any other single object Who mventod 
all the imniensdy effectiie and fost-growing 
enginry of modem war — to make ever more and 
more vast and pitiless the wholesale slaughter of 
human bemgs, — improved nflcs and revolvers , 
murderous machine guns. , cannon to shoot twenty 
miles and more , deadly dynamite and «till more 
deadly TNT, horrible bombs. , armored war tank* , 
battleships which are monsters of destructions and 
death almost beyond imagmabon submannea winch 
tom the oceans into bells poison go:* and gemia 
of the most liomble diseases to be let fall from 
aeroplanes and thus destroy whole cities — men 
women and children every hving tiling , I ‘wy, 
who mvented theses fiendish agencies for wholo* 
sale human slaughter? %7as it the people of 
India ? ' Every one ha» been the creation of 

so called civilized and Christian Europe (or 
America) 

With so large a proportion of Furopc a sacncc, 
brain power and money devoted to tho production 
of raachuiery for murder on tho largest possible 
scale IS it any wonder that sho has wirs the mO't 
numerous and temble in Iho world ? Tho trutli 
seems to be that Europe has vastly more need of 
foreign control to prcrcnt blood running than hto 
India. 

Englishmen bken the people of India to wild 
boasts of a zoo If there is a land on cartli where 
nations and peoplis have over and oi cr, and for 
long periods of tunc, acted like ivild animals of 
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the zoo or the jungle — pnn^iii^ jt one anutlicr^ 
tliroata ind di^ounng one inUlii.r that land j" not 
India, It !•> i.urop< Thm wlij 'should anj huro 
pcan nition ''Cck t) control India for jiunw^La of 
cuilization and peace * If ouK for a ctntur} oi 
two India could control the natious of Luropc, 
then perhaps at last the\ ini^ht Icini «hit peace 
and leal ciMlization m< an 
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THE KIND OF MILITARY PROTEaiOM 
BRITAIN GIVES TO INDIA 


PART I 


Greit Britain makes coastant and strenuous 
claim tiiat she is m India for lU rmlitary protection 
The Indian people, slio declares, esannot pro^j 
tbemsehes, and so she gencroti.s)y 
londerb tlieni this great service Tvhen tnoy 
complain, as they constantly do, of the enomoiij 
propoition of the country s reTenucs «pent oy 
their foreign lulcrs for nulitary purposes MO 
icply Is made “You should not complam , all 
this expenditure is foi your good , and it 
less than your own expenditure would ha^o to oe. 
if wo were not here and you had to protect youf" 
selves "We maintain our army in India ? 

xuard 5UU, to present you fiom being attaetco. 
iii>ade<l subjugated by i foreign power b'C 
oui mighty British navy, foi which you liaic n 
cxpcii'.c, we u-KJ to guard you from clanger 
IS a matter of pure generosity on our 
winch you should be profoundly grateful lO 
are m the highest degree fortunate thus 
the iiowerful protection of the great Bnti" i 

Empuc” , 

What loply is to be made to this claim oi 
Great Bntam / 

'Ihc reply whicli tlie Indian people male i* W 
deny tint there is any truth whatever m it. 
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Tlicy declare that Qnbun, instead of bcnis tlicii 
protector, i> a usurpcJ* that lia> depnred them of 
tlieir dearoat posscsaiona on earth, tianidi', their 
counby and tlicir freedom , tliat she rtfU'Cs to 
gi\e thCbO back , and therefore, that t!\e foriign 
nation ^^hlcll, tar more than an> other, thc> ucxmI 
to bo protected from is Ifntaiti herself 

India puts her c»se « ^xpntiallj like tlus “BnUun, 
a far-a'«av po'wei InMnc no just claim on Us and 
no right to be on >>ui soil, ha.s conquered 
Us. Is holding Us in sHhjCttU'ti agiiiist our 
ATill, and la exploiting our muntrs Ml that 
Bntam s army and nav\ do f.»i India is to iii'iko 
more farm her gnp on us That is to siy, Britain 
has taten posiCvsiun of uui <»iuijtn hv conquest 
and duplicity, and bx mums vf tlic annv ^vlllcll 
she keeps hero («luch India luts fa* pa> for), and 
by the aid of the Bnlish navj she (llntam) holds 
a* derrn, and at the xamo time prcie.its any’ olhct 
power stealing from h^r her ilbgvttcn propertj — her 
big salnable Indian ^pin. This is tlic stnso. .\nd 
the only sense, m which Bntaiii gives India 
miiitory and naial protection ’ 

India says tn as in America “Uui Indian 
situation Is much what yours would bo if Germ.iny 
had conquered and was holding m subioction the 
United States imd wa> ojaintaining a big amy 
there (at your expoase), and was using her n.'ii’y, 
to prevent you from levoUmg and tlmtwing oh 
her rule, and to pre>ent any other nation — ^ay 
England or Fraacc^Irom taking j ou away from 
her "Would you reg.ard Gennanj as your pro- 
tector? Would you have reason to be \cr 5 
grateful to Gennony for using her army and na\y 
to make secure hei possession of her stokn 
American empire 

Really to protect a country ls to protect its 
freedom is to piotect its people, its iiglitful 
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owBe^^ from liavmg theu country taken from 
them by foreigners or from being ruled and 
exploited and despoiled by foreigners Britain 
does nothing of tins kind for India but the exact 
opposite I^tead of protecting India agomst foreign 
conquPror-> foreign domination foreign eiploitahon 
and foreign tyranny and mjnstice Britain uses her 
military and naval power to rivet all these upon 
India. 

If somebody take-, house from me by force 
or other unrighteous means I do not care >uuni 
to have hmi protect himself against havmg the 
house stolen from Iniu by some other persou Ihat 
does not benefit me \^at I want is the return 
of the house to me its rightful owner Tliat i' 
protecting me ui mj right* nothing ehe is. lU 
liir n manner really to protect the Indian people i 
to give them back Uicir country of which thev 
have been depnved Nothing el^e can ever be 

I repeat what Britain raauitain> her ainiy ui 
India for and what «be uses lier navy for, uw 
at all to protect the Indians m their right to 
liberty and justice but to piotect hetself f*^"' 
what she regards -to two possible dangers to hersell 
m India, namely ( 1 ) that of the Indian people 
nsiag shaking off their foreign yoke (the bnti li 
yoke) and rncoveruig possession of their 
country and (^) t)ie danger that sonio other nation 
may drive her out of India and tlius steal from 
her the country (the nch possession) which she 
has taken from tJie Indian people 

Thus wo see that the onlv protection tho Britiaii 
give India m return for the cru'-hmg military 
burden that she is compelled to bear is tho 
infinite injustice and wrong of subjection bondagi 
Gxploitition, loss of froodom dcpnvaUon of th' 
place i\hich she has a right to occupy srnong 
the great nitiimsof raankind 
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And now as, to tlio cost of all this to India, 

As has bc-cn Great BnUm claims 

not onl> that she protects Indta but that she does 
it at a far le's expense ti> the Indian people than 
thej would have to bear if they protected them- 
'•elves. They have to pa> nothing for the service 
of the great Bnhah di>> and the cost of the 
Indian army gre it as it is under British rule, is 
levs than an army of their ov.n would cost if 
thty were independent Thi- i" the claim. Is the 
claim true •' India answer' ne* it not 

The Indian, people Ju't* ''tudieU the matter 
carefully, and there- ^ni'* to be' elcar evidence 
tint their military bud^it now und' r Hriti'>h rule 
Is considerably largir than it would need to be 
under independence lo « tln-r word' th.it they are 
now paying coo-'idcrablv mor foi British “ao- 
protection-at-all thin it would co-t to maintain 
an anny and a navy « f Uieir o'vn which would 
give than real protecuon 

do they get their ••'ideoce i substan- 
tial part of it from Japan 

Japan is caore dangeruuslv -situated than Indio. 
It has more threatening enemie-* than ha* India. 
Russia, which Britain lias alwijs regarded as 
India s only ptnl i& far Dearer to Japan than to 
India, indied Ru-mos ImiIic pos.'CSsions extend 
to Japans very door while, on the other hand, 
she Is separated from Indit by hundreds uf mdcs 
yf -paoe, by lofty md difficult mountain ranges 
and by bnfier btatc-. Yet Japans army and navy, 
which afford her ample security, and by means 
of which she actually fought a victorious war 
against Russia, enti^ upon her a military and 
uaial expenditure cotunderably less than that 
fjcme fo-dni; by India 

Let Us see exactly what are the figures — the 
figures which nobody can deny 
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Accordm? to tiie Statesmaa's Year Boot for 
102C (and theie is no higher authority}, Japan’s 
total estimated expeuditore for her army and navy 
for the year ending Slaich 31, 1926, Nvas 8146, 612. 
270 By the same authority the total eatiniated 
mihtary expenditure of ludia for the same period 
Nvas 8200,735,660 Thus we see that India has 
to pay actually over $50,000,000 a yeat )nore 
for military domination of foreign rulers, c^ed” pio- 
tection, ’ (which is not protection at all but sub- 
jection), than it costs Jap.ui really to protect her- 
■'Clf with hei own army mid navy, and have 
freedom , 

Kor IS, even Uun all Notwithstanding India ^ 
much larger inilitaay expenditure, India has not 
a "War College, or a Naval College, or an -Army 
General, oi Nav.U Coramander. or a hattlwhip, 
or an aeroplane, or a fort, or a regiment of soldiers 
or a cannon, or a iiHe, that she is allowed to coil 
her own In Japan there oro all of the&e, iiid 
they belong not to foreigners but to the Japincso 
people, and ore used wholly for their benefit 
In these facte and figures we see the 
for India's claim, not only that Britain’s so calicu 
protection ii. a sham, but that under freedom she 
could provide for her^lf leal piotection at a 
considerably lower cost than '^he now pa5'« 
the sham 


PART II 

*1110 latest and downing movement of Britain 
for the “protection of Imha” is that of creating 
a'^Royal Indian Navy ” Tlie plan for building such 
a navy has caused much discussion in Parliamoh* 
and olscwhore and some opposition, but it seems 
to Invc been finally decid^ affirmatively . 

To tlio world loohing on, and aKo to some oi 
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of the Indian people it Iias» -iccnied at fii-'t '•ii’lit 
a* if now India mil haic comctliing^ of i niiJifan 
Imd which a\ill be icallj her own, winch she 
hcr'clf will he penmtlcd to control, and avhicli 
trill reall 3 protect her But— this illusion ho-, been 
di'pcUed It ho?, tumfd out that the plan is one 
formed not at all for India » henefit, but i\lioII> 
for Britain s It-> real nbject ha^ proved to ho to 
increa-'C the naw under tiic name of 

India and at Uio eapeo-'C nf Indii 

To he ‘.pccific it has throe object-, in % icvv 
ab a\ab made clear in tin dchati* on the '-ulijLct 
111 the Bntiali House* of Ct mnions \pn! 5 lyjT 
In that debate thm Anundintut to the Bill cicat 
mg the isavy v\eie moved all t f them aiming 
to giTc India some ical ownership and sonic 
real control But all wei« defeated b> lica\> 
majontica of nioro than tvro to one The Animcud 
ments proposed were to the following cQccL 

1 Tliat the Indian N u-> paid for bj India 
should be used oal> for the deff-n'O of India, in 
Indian waters and not lor tin defense of the 
Empire in distant watei*. 

2 That if sent to distant waters m defeu'O of 
the tnipire the co-st of the same should be borne 
by the Empire and not b> Indja 

3 That it should not be sent to a di&Lance 
in the svmto of the Empire without tiie consent 
of both Houses, of the Indian Legislature 

But as already stated UiOvc amendments vveie 
defeated by large majorities 

It Wds definitely decided by the British House 
of Commons 

1 That the so called Indian ISavj notwitli- 
•standing the fact of ifc, being built whoUj bj 
^dian money, is to bo redly a part of the 
Impenal ^aY 3 , to be U'-ed anywheie and for any 
imperial purposes that fheBntisb Admiralty may ordei 
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2 That the co&t of it outside of Indian 

waters and for geneial imperial purposes may at 
my time he placed on Inii, if Parliament shall 
so order 

3 Tbit the Indian liegislatuies (that tbe 
Indian people) sliall biro no control over it 
whatever 

Thus the •'0 eaUed Indian \a \5 is placed upon 
<-\aetly the same footmg as the LiJian Army 
While paid fni wholly by India, it ts to be Xing 
Georges Wy Indian Navy and a constituent 
port of his “"Mj Indian Empire — that is, it is to 
be owned whoUy by PiiUm controlled wholly hy 
Britain and used wholly for Bntain s end® * 

What about “protecting the Indian people ■' 
As for renlly ^protoiting them (iiom the tyrono) 


In this LonnixtioD attention ought to bt callotl to 
aqupsuon aihuh js Ksing a^ked in not a fov quarters. 

^Ue tion is wh«'fher m cre.atiiit this Rojal Indian 
^ avy as aa auaikuy to and radj> p.ut of her 
>av5 Ui'cat Britain aoo^ not aaolate her promise imde 
in conncchon with the Wa»hinirton Conference for the 
Lumtahon of Arinain<'nt At that Oonferenu. 'ho in 
eonaoction "with evcral thor nations emrosed to hfflit 
her iLavai roastrucUon m a certain 'sptx.ifietl dog^ 
leciuutauv bJi(=* s>e»ans to have kept her pioniiso,. that 
1 ^ she appears to liavc limited her home naval construe* 
lion evaetly as aureed Dut asliat about this 
fOUstrilcbon of hers m Indta * Doe-, she not Jierc rullU 
Irrer^ her pro7 U!.e ^ It is nutice.able that m tJw detuto 
in ior^niont this question mine to the firo, menibtxs 
criously luging that tbe rroation in India of a U'’'' 
^v> of capital bhip^ submannes enu-ers and the 
ni^f V ^ , ^inywhere lad in my manner the 

1 Admiralty may direct even including 
orcierc^ to C hina to snpprosa her strugfflc for ii'ccdom 
n ^ itolattan of Great Bntnins dntu and 
PkL* promoting nival disarraamoat m the Mond. 
iiiteu?« ^ °?® which i<? froubluu not a few minai 

^^il Bnlam Lvidently Dnti h statesmen 

'nil make i mistake if they tn-it it lightly 
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domination and exploitation of a foieign govern- 
ment, ivhich IS the only protection they need), 
the new Navy is to have no such function at all 
Its tolc puipo'^e IS to be that of protecting Britain 
from the danger of losing India either by reheUion 
or through attack and m>a>ioa by some other 
nihon. 

^Vhat about the tost to India ^ Wc have found 
that before tho building of tiie New Navy, the 
amount which India baa paid for her so-ialied 
protechon (military and naval) has been 
§200, 735,660 a year •'ome fifty million dollius a 
jear m exces, of what if free and independent, 
‘■he would haie had to pa> lor real protection 
like that of Japan Now Jet us add to tbit gri’at 
sum the heavy co«t of budding this new navy 
and the further heavj co-»t of its perpetual np-keep 
Then we shall bo able to get »ome idea of what 
the impoverished Indian people will be required 
to pay when Bntam s scheme of an “Indian Navy 
«hidl ha\e been put in operation 

Will be required to pay for uliaf purpose i 
is wo hire seen, not lor protection at aS, but 
for the bupport of .i mdilary and naval sjstem 
the object of which ib to niet more firmly India's 
fhains 



CHAPTER XXIH 


COULD INDIA, FREE, PROTECT HERSELF? 


Docb auy one question whether ludn, if froo. 
^TouId have bnflBeient men. sufficient fightms: 
ability, and sufficient material resources to enable 
lier fo protect herself against external aggression ? 
Let us see what are the fact'* 

1 Fir&t as to physical location and surrounding'' 
There is probably not a coiintry m the entire 
irorld better situated for natuial secunty, for 
natural safety from attack, osiod or aggression 
by other nations than Indix It i* a \abt pemu* 
^'Ula wluch lutuie has thrust, oil by itscIf, Lr 
dona into the Indian Ocean On its northeast, 
north and northwest, tliat is, on practically the 
entire laud border, it is burrounded and to a 
most extraordinary degree protected, bj 
langcs of niounkunb the loftiest and most difficult 
of passage m the world Tlie rest of ifc> boundary 
lb ocean, uith no country witliin thousands of 
miles fiom which theio is piobably the shghtC't 
danger of attack 
- As to men 

Indn lias a population of 320,000,000 fiom hIucIl. 
to draw soldiers m fame of need Tins is tince 
the number of Russia, fi-ve times tint of Gennanj 
or Japan, more than six fame=! tint of France or 

Great Bntam 

lu 1918, an estimate of India's aiailablo niih* 
tary mau-power, tliat is, tJic number of her men 
"ecu the ages of twenty and forty "Ob niaJc 
‘i- "Os found to bo o>er 40,000,000 Hero i-> •> 
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source of supply for soldiers gi cater than exists 
in any other nation in the world except China 

3 about the fighting quality of the.ie 

men ? 

It is tniG that the Indiin people as a ■whole 
are more peacefully inclined than Europeans 
But uU historj’ shows that peaceful nations often 
produce the bravest and most effective armies 
known, when there is need to defend their 
liberties and thoir country Such armies fight 
from duty, from principle, from true patriotism, 
their courage is moral not mereb physical , and 
they come oearer than any othei soldierj to being 
invincible 

But as a fact, fuUv one hundred million of 
India’s populahon conaisb of what is knoim as 
her ‘fighting races,”— her SiUis, Ra]put». Patlian'', 
iliihratla^ and others 

-45 for the quahtios ol Indian soldtcr?, uetice 
some testunonies of Bntish aiitliontie'' 

The^ English histonans. Kay and ^Irilleson, m 
their “History of the Indian Mutiny,’ tell us of 
the bravery and great efficiencv of the Bidian 
soldiers m the armies of the Ej&t India Company 
(fighting mamly under Indian officer^ too, not 
under Bntihh commanders) —“how they fought 
in the attack on iladura, how they fought in the 
defense of Aicot, ho'w they cros>.ed bayonets, foot 
to foot, with toe best French troops at Gudalur”*" 
Large bodies of troops, sometimes composed putly 
of Indians and party of Europeans and some- 
times of Indians ^one, were sent out on hazardous 
enterprises under Indian commanders, ivith the 
result that they achieved suceeasea quite equal 
to those of tioops under Bnti-sh coiumonderb 


* Quo^ byllajpr Basa in ha Consolidation of the 
i-imstun Po^er m India, p 71 
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But ■we do not need to go back to the early 
days of the Bnbsb m lodia to find endenccj. of 
bravery and efficiency of Indian soldiers. 
There are abundant proofe of the same right op 
to the present 

No Englishman of the la&t generation knew 
India better tli.in did Lord Curzon, for five years 
its Governor General and Viceroy In an artide 
in the Xorih American Jfeiieiv of July, 191i 
speaking of the native army of India which at 
that time contained in the neighborhood of 150,000 
men, Lord Curzon called it “one of the finest 
fighting forces m the world " 

Sir Valentine Cbirol, in his Ust booli on India 
declares that 


The Indian army has a tme I'etonl for gallantry, and 
IS a groat fighting engine • 

He tells us, of a remark onco made by the 
Gennan Kaiser, that the Siihs of India were the 
only foreign troops against Tvhoni he feared te 
pit his own German infantry 

Geneial Allenby, whose conquest of Palestine 
Was achieved largely by the use of Indian troofN 
i^oTtcd in the highest terms of their br.iicry and 
emciencj, declanng that in esery quality required 
to constitute good soldier? they had no supenor- 
Says General Sir Ian Hamilton 


fif mater^ in Jhc Dortli of IncLi ‘.ufficicnt-nJ 

Icaderelup to shake the artificial 

wiuSicei^^^t oftno^iled?^ 

As Ls well known to e^ery oiio at nil ptrfcttly 
acqumnteU ivith the hi!,tory of the Great irar 
_ -^tirope, it ivas tjjg splendid Indian anaj, 


India,” p 277 


m soldiers and lintisli soldier, 

11^? Ooncnil Hajiiilton dMlaro. Itot 

cren- Imd o( tahluii; and semuj the InJslI 
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>)iought over mtb the greatest possible ba^t. 
to France -svlien -^ar war. declared, that turaed 
the tide at the fir^t battle of the llame, beating 
bact the German adrance and savuig Pans 

from capture j „ 

India free could ca^,ily meet au m^adaIlg army 
with a fighting force of five nitons, or if neces 
sarv tea millions of such soldiers as these, should 
any nation on eartli be insane enough to attempt 

an inyasion , , ,, , . . 

Does an^ one sa> that India could not protect 
herself without a strong na^> There i^ no groimd 
for such a declaration The espenence of the 
British at Gallipoh even if there weie no other 
evidence, proved once for ail that a navy with 
such forces as it can carry is poTverle«;& agi^st 
strong land fortification- and an adequate land 
army But even if Indn should find herbeli re 
qvurmg a navy we have found m another chaptei 
that she can provide lieiself 'vjth one a& strong 
as tiiat of Japan, -which ranks third in the world, 
at an expense no greater than that of her present 
nuhtary budget And as for the qualification of 
hex men for sea service it should not be forgotten 
that before the Bntish came India was one of the 
greatest sea faring and ’^bip-b uild i n g nations in the 
world W hy under freedom should she not become 
the same agam ? „ 

Is it claimed that whereas Indians fight well 
under BnUsb or other European officer=, they 
would fail under officers of their own? That 
while they make good soldiers m the ranks, 


troops are actually sapenoi to the British and he 
coiif&jsea that the British officers among themaelyeB 
recf^nize thi'^, but they try to keep it secret ’ otdy 
“whispenas it with bated breath A Staff Officpr't* 
5crap JJook Dunns the Bu-v-o-Iapanese War" Vol 
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they have not the mtelleehiU ability to mate 
competent mihtoiy leaders^ 

This IS what the British claim Is the claiiu 
weB founded ? Xo It is refuted by the te&timoay 
.ilready quoted from Kay and ITcilleson Moreover, 
there i& further ovenrhelmmg evidence to the 
same effect coimng from many sources More than 
once m tiie conquest of India, British armies were 
beaten by Indians under tlieir own commanders In 
tlie Mubny of 1R57-58, it was the same Indeed, the 
probabihty is strong that in that bloody struggle 
the Britisli would have been defeated and com- 
pelled to leave the country except for the aid 
received from the brave Siihs of the Punjab In 
all the long centuries of her past lu&torj', ladii 
has seldom lacked competent leader', mibtary 
•13 well as civil As pointed out in anothsr 
chapter, it uas an Indian anuy under Indian 
generals that checked conquenng career of 
Alexander the Great The Indian Emperor, Asoka. 
whom H G Weils declares to have been one of 
the SIX greatest men of all time, w.as uot onlr 
a great statesman and civil ruler, but also a 
great mibtary coinm.andcr A great general Ju> 
woll as a great emperor and statesman was Samutlra* 
gupta, in tlie fourth century A, D Tnicvat 
Smith calls him the Indian Xapoleon Baber, the 
founder of tlic Mogul Empire, ranks among Bic 
^^t mditaiy generab of the world. Tho Emperor 
jiAbn the Great, the contemporary of Eli^abto* 
of England, tho equal of any civil ruler thvt 
Europe ever produced, was a general of extraordi- 
nary abibty Europe lias produced few, if 
commanders of armies of greater genius thui 
of Mahiatta history Man} of 
P® ™JPut military leaders m tho Ago of dio 
v.v£. i 'l^cendancy (800 to 1200 A B) and 
^ral of tho leaders of tlie Sikhs during 
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striking career (14b9 to 1846 AD). Trcie men ot 
military gemas seldom equalled m any country 
The Bntisli in all their later history in India 
liare kept their Indian troops i>tnctly under 
Europe.in officers, seldom, if ever, allomag any 
Indian to nse to a position as high even as 
second lieutenant But thn. has not been because 
of lack of In dian mibtary ability it has been 
solely a matter of caution , it has been because 
tlie Bntisb have feared to allow Irvdiaus to receive 
training or experience in military leadership or 
command te<t they u-e the ^aote in creating 
movetnents of re\olt agam't the foreign goveni- 
ment of their country* 

Other Asiatic countne® — ^Jap.in, Chin.i, Persia, 
Turkey — poeseas able military Iwher* Japan in 
her war with Russia produced generals, m her 
axnueb and adcurals in her navy gmte the 
of those of her European autagonist The Indian 
people are not mfenoi m abiLty or genius to 
the people-, of any of the»e countnes There 
IS every reason to bebeve that if she were free, 
and if there were need. India could and would 
produce military and naval leaders and comman- 
ders equal to those of any nation 

4 Pinally, ha> India material rooources with 
which to carry on succesbfuUy a war of defense 


* The Indian troops that fought m the World War came 
partly (the lan?er number) hoiu Bnhsli India and. portly 
froai the Native States ThooC from the Native Stat^ 
were eocmnaiided by Tndtan oEceis who showed no 
loci, of efficiency as oonipared with the British Those 
iTOm British India were rommonded by European 
officers, but when these nere lolled or disabled, the 
Indian officers took command, and so far as reported, 
^th complete success Tbae seems to be no enJence 
any source that Indi-iTia are any less able than the 
Bntish to fill high commands (even the highest; if 
allowtHl to hate propei training and experience 
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coal non timber crater power (elcctncal power) 
oil, and others ? It is ■well known that to day these 
are as irapoitant as men Is not India wanting 
here ? h,o she i<? not She has all these m abun 
dmee probably beyond any nation of Europe oi 
cept Eu’S'^ia Indeed there are not more than 
tliree or foui nabons m the woild that possess 
these indispensable requisites for wir in such 
quin titles as does India Japan has shoTvn lioisclf 
able to defend heiself both bj land and sea, and 
yet her matenal Te->oiirceN of all the kinds named 
are scarcely more than infinitesimal compai'ed 
Tvith the Tost resources of India 

IVom all these facts it will be seen how utterh 
Tnthout foundation is the claini tlut India needs 
the so called protection of any foreign power 
or that if once master in her own house she 
would not be able fo make liei^clf as securo from 
molestation a«? any nation m the worJi 
condiboa of thmgs m India as legard 
the ability (»f the Indian people to protect 
themsehes from foreign aggression seems to 
”rr tlub Tlie Blab's)! say to them 

Hoirever it may hare been in the pa&t to day 
you hare no military strength Bepn^cd of 
our help you could not po sibly defend joujNthe» 
gainst foreign invader? For y our own sake 
therefore we must stay in India. How tcmblo it 
be if we should leaio and some nation 
bo d™ 5 "®^ conquer you and hold you m 

AVhat IS Indias rvply ? It ib tins “Arc 
’I* bondage' now? Wiat 15 your so called 
ciir. bondage? E%ea if -ujotlicr nation 

snomd conquer us would it bo any worse to be 
***011 to you i my do you 
bonJige^ youiN*^^ * *0 bo free from eH 


■ well Oi tint of any other power 
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Lod believe us once free from you, we would 
lever be in bondage again , for then we could 
liave, and would have, an army of our own com- 
mand, framed, efficient, equ^ to any need, able 
to protect us against any po&sible aggressor ” 

31r Sriniva-sa Iyengar, of Sfadras, in his Pre- 
sidential Address before the Indian National Con- 
gress of 1926, declared (I condense) 

There is ’abaolutely no truth m the idea that India, 
if free cannot defend herself by the creahon and 
maintenance ol not only an adeo^uatc arniy hut, in case 
of need, an adequate navy as well Indians — both Hindus 
and Mohammedans — orgamted and !«! armies with singnal 
suivcesa m the past before the British came on the 
bcene and dennved them of all opportunities of military 
leaderehip and command There was always plenty of 
martial spmt among them Not only were thej’ 
aaventurous on land but thev were also an adventurous 
sea-fdnna race mth £«• ftung <»loiue<i and navies to 
protect them. India if and when she is free can and 
will create anJ m.itntAtn both ao army and a navy on 
modem lines Japan has done so India can do the same 
It IS simply a Question of finance and of training Give 
her freedom and what other nations base done and 
doing she can and will do 

Pew livmg persons know India so well as lirs 
Annie Besant who has? resided there for more 
than thirty years Says that eminent Eugli*hworaan 
If to-day India is helpless m a military -evaj or 
imalile to defend herself it is because Bntaai has made 
her SO- Hnw dares Lord Birkenhead to mock her heJp- 
lessaeas when it is tlie Bnti^ government that bars 
her way to self-defense v Give to Indians the same 
military training that is given, to the Bnbsh— mve them 
the same training not only in the iniantry but in tiif* I 
armlery and the air service and give them tiuined 
^Uian officers of all grade-* from lowest to highest and 
Inciia can defend iicrsell as perfectly as any jiation on 
British generals themselves confess that there 
no braver or more efficient soldiers m existence than 
those of India* 


* The JJiudu Madras, December 8, 1927 
21 
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Soonei or later India Trill be free, either with 
the freedom of equal partnership "with Great 
Britain like the freedom of Caoada and South 
Africa, or with the freedom of absolute icdepen- 
dence, No future event is more certain than this. 
And the date of the attamraeut of this freedom 
cannot be long delayed without disaster to Britain 
as TV ell as to India. 

Although a free India will possess great mih- 
tary strength, no nation will have cause to fcir 
her Notwithstanding her vast population ana her 
uncicelicd potential military resources, she 'viii 
not be a danger to any people, as so many nations 
are On the contrary, clienshing ideals oi peace and 
good-will, as she doe^, her freedom and her occu* 
pancy of an important place in the world will be 4 
powerful influence m favor of world peace The 
fact that her most mtluentiol leaders to-day are 
such peace Inv er& as GhandJii and Tagora is * 
buQicient guarantee ot this . 

Many Indian* foUoTMDg Gandhi, behere mat 
Iiidi% when free, ttjU need nothing for her pre- 
tectifin from aggression by other power* except 
her OTvn ppacefui spirit and her determination to 
deal with all nations justly, fairly without 
on her part and without giving any grouno 

for offense And yet most of her leaders, GanuW 
and Tagore among them, arc strong hehevers m 
treaties of peace and arbitration , and there i» 

every reason to believe that when she becomf^ 

master of her oTvn caieer, she will, anion? 
her ealiest acts, seek to make her 

doublj secure by negotiating with ah ^ 
leading nations, treaties ot complcto arbitration 
like those proposed by Secretary Kellogg of 
United States, pledgmg India on the ooo 
and tho -,0 nations on the oUicr to settle all tln-i 
disputes and dLlfcrenqc> by icasoii >vnd ju'-ticc, an 
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not by force, thus — ’mabuig war between them 
impossible Thus she will be reliei ed from that 
shameful and shocking necessity of being compelled 
to Tvaste on a great army and na^T the nation’s, 
revenues which are ‘so sorely needed for education 
and the welfare of the people 

However, if India finds, much agiin>t hei spirit 
and her eamcat desire, that &he must arm, that she 
can obtam safety m no other wav then the world 
may be perfectly certuu that mm '>Up uill and 
to the fitil , — miking herself as tormidable as Japan, 
and fir more, beera!>e her supply of men and 
matenai resources axe much greater And 
she mU be unconquunbU Verer again iviU the 
gieat Indian, people allow thrmselies to be robbed 
of their freedom and tneu nationhood by any 
foreign pnaer Wesson tber haie ictimed 
in the last centurj and a half viU hst them a 
thousand years 



CHAPTER XXIV 


ARE THE BRITISH (OR ANy OTHER FOREIGN- 
ERS) FIT TO RULE INDIA? 


Can any nahon xa the world be ruled weE fuii 
safely by triinsieuts — by persons from a- diitant 
country, tvIio come with no intention of penuanen- 
cy. stay a Little wlnle, and then go ? That is tlie 
^ay India is ruled 

Could England be ruled safely or well in that 
way? Could the United States ? Could Japan? 
Could China ^ Tlien why does any intelligent person 
behove that India can be. or is ? 

r 

The Bntish who go to India to cany on the 
goTemiuent never for n moment think of the 
country as. home , it is merely their temporary 
tarryiDff place, their “mn,” while they are enduriDg 
their term of banishment” from England^ ivluch 
they never cease to think of and to call “homo 
Edmund Burke described these British countrymen 
of lus by the striking phra&e, ‘ birds of passage 
and of prey ” The expression was so vrhoEy hvio 
to the fact, that it has persisted. Let US 'Co 
exactly what it mean's . 

The British in India arc no part of IndJ ' - 
they do not settle down to make homes tlicre . 
they do not belong tbero They come as gorcra' 
ment official', or as traders , they niako uicif 
piles' and return to tlieir own coiintr>, where al» 
who have been la government service coiitinuo 
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all the rest of tlieur lives to draw fat 
pensions from India TVTiile in Indio, except 
small sums spent for house-renb, and for 

serrants, for l)rea(l and milk and vesetables, 
and probibly for some cuno'> of the country, 
practically dJ the money they spend goes into 
the pockets, not of the people of Indn. bat of 
Enghshmen. Their ham-^ mid bacons, their jams, 
their pickles, their beets and ‘tinned muttons, 
they import from England The clothes of their 
iTives, of then cluldien .lud of therucelvcs their 
jewel^, cind the fuimtuje of their bouses, come 
from their o-wn country Seldom do the> patronize 
Indian merchants selling Indun goods no mattei 
how excellent the goods may be Except fieah 
vegetables and br&id and tiie mo't pcnshible 
lutides, they purchase almost exclusively Enghsh 
or European things India is tilled by most of 
them a land of exile, and a lind ot regrets’ 
They are always counting the day-s thit remain 
before their furloughs begin or then pensions 
become due Thus from Uie day oi then arrival 
in the land to the hour ot then departure they 
are aliens and exobc^ £ien tiietr children ue 
essentially foreigners 

As for the child of the Indian, of course, hr 
IS not only born m Indio, hut is, brought up and 
educated in India, is identified witli India from 
his earliest hie, 'isorks and dies in India On the 
contrary, the child of the Englishman in India 
goes to Lis father’s far-off ‘western home to be 
educated theie, and to spend the most irapiession- 
able years of his hfo there , then if he retums to 
India it IS as to a foreign land Thus the Eng- 
hshnim lu India has little or nothing m common 
with the Indian people As a rule, ho does not 
share their aspirations or their fears, their hopes 
01. their ambitions their joys or their sorrows 
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He lives a life cut o£f from the real India , 
Ins heart is always tamed toward England winch 
he thmLs of as home 

Such a state of mmd as is here desciibed is 
peideetlj natural la men who feel thein'Clvu' 
foreigners in a foieign l and We need not blame 
them for their feelings But are such foreigners, 
such ttausiput^, such “bitda of passage aiui of 
ptey,' fit fa utle India ^ ,, , 

The Biitiih m Iiidu Ime al>>o been calM 
another Nery jppiopnate name, and one thit 
Anienoans can ea^y understand, “carpet-baggers 


■America has had not a little expenence 


with 


*‘cftrpet-baggprs ' Some of our Wc&tcm State* 
leamud to their sorrow what it was in 
pioneer days to ha' c <!peculative bankers fro^ 
tlie Eobt start buvrnes'* with no other proprrK 
than they could carry in their carpet-bag^. 
abscond when they /.uled But that was not the 
woret Aftei tlie Civil Wai, during the “rewn*- 
traction period our Soutiiem States learned to 
their ^till gicatei ■sorrow, wliat it me.ant to 
K’ortlieru poLtici adventurers (“Carpet-bagger* 1 
come Soutli and by the help of the negro vote 
ste.il contiol of the govermnont in largo area*, 
even in whole states 

British rule in India has been called ‘carpit- 
hag rule” by EugbsliDieii themselves -And 'ptri 
good reason, for exactly such it is , and it 
actually of a much worse Lind than thit wlucri 
prevailed for a few <shamefiil years m our Soumcrn 
btates Oui Ameiican carpct-bag rulers 
actual!} elected to ofiice by .a majority of Inc 
pcoplo over whom they ruled, even if niauv it 
the voteis were ignorant uogiocs But Uic Bnli-'fi 
ca^et-bag lulers in India are not choscn to 
oihees b} nil} part of tiio people over whom dur 
«iio^, tliey arc distant foreigners placed m tbiir 
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oSceb by other foreigners , they axe not voted 
for by any Indian or even invited to come to 
the country by a single reMdeiit of the country , 
they are pure transients having no btake in the 
land except vhat they may ^ said to carry in 
their Carpet bars 

Ail decent Americans soon became a&bamed of 
the carpet bag goveromeut in our Southern States, 
and as soon as the moral sentiment of the nation 
could be roused thfy were swept awry 

Oue of the 'momahes of our age i*, that many 
Amencans who loot bict with huiniliation to our 
own verj brief carpet bog go'crnraeat in the South, 
reg-ird with compiaceuev and esen with ipproial, 
Britain s ige-long govemmeDt of tbe same tind 
m India wluch has fur le'.> warrant in ]ustic© 
than had ours which affects Ta.'tly larger popula 
troa», and which while it brings pre,tjge power 
and wealth to the oahon of the caipet b ig rulers 
inflicts far neater inj«ne» and wrongs upon the 
people ruled than our carpet bag rule in the 
South erer inflicted 


n 

In some re->pects the British are le^s fit to 
rulo subject peoples lhan are some other nations 
It IS true that they have bad large experience and 
for this reason wc think their qualifications for 
ruling are superior But this is only partly true 
Their large experience gives them a certain kind 
of valuable knowledge — ^knowledge of methods of 
admuustratiou and so forth Thus as organizerx 
nianagen. and manipulators of idiumistrative 
machinery they excel 

But they posses>s certain mental qualities which 
arc against them, and they lack certain qualities 
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■which they need Their nuua lack is sympathy 
and imagination The strong and conspicuous 
mental qualities which they possess, and irhicli, 
witde helping them m some ways, are on tlie 
■whole hindrances to then real success as nilers, 
are their egotsm, their arrogance, their over- 
bearmg spirit and their nanowue&s of -vimou 
( their ms^anty) So far as these qualities mean 
belf-rehance, strength of purpose and of nmU, 
power to decide, and to do promptly the things m 
hand, which to some extent is their meaning, they 
are good, and undoubtedly add to the efficiency of 
the British asi admamslrators and rulers But lYliea, 
uncontrolled by sympathy, they are earned to tiie 
extreme which we see in so many Englishmen and 
Scotciimen m India and oil the colonial po&scssions 
oi Gicat Bntim, and take the forms of haughty 
ossTimptton of race and color supenonty, of aliuo-«t 
brutal discourtesy, and of wiUmgness to trample on 
tliC feelmgs and rights of their assumed intenoiv, 
then they aro not good, on the contrarj, they aie 
serious disqualihcatioiis for successful luhng, because 
they cieate disbke, distrust and cmtigomsm, and a 
constant and growiug desire on the part of the 
luled to free them«ehes from the humiliation and 
injustice to which they are subjected Of the 
raiious colonizing nataons of the present tune tlio 
Bntish seem to have least sympathy with the 
peoples whom they govern, arc least ablo to come 
into close touch -uith them, mouifest most race and 
color pnde and haughtiness, and therefore are pro- 
bably least able to win their affection and rKiUy 
and deeply influence them 

The United State*?, nlthougb it has no nioro 
right to be m the Plulippmcs than Britain Ijos to 
bo ]Q India, yet is clearly doing much better 
work, probably because it carries to its ■work much 
piore sympathy with tlie FiLpino people, much 
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more understanding and appreciation of the Fib 
pmo ciTibzation and much les.» color and race 
arrogance The evidencea of its superior work are 
mmy perhaps the chief of wJucfa are the aery 
much greater amount of freedom, and «el£ go% em 
ment that it willingly gianta to the Fibpmo people 
the very mnch larger extent to which it promotes 
popular educsation and pubbc Nonitation and the 
mcompanbly bghter mihtaiy burden (taxation foi 
mibtary purposes) that i* puts on the country 

Perhaps no one has pointed out more clearly 
than 3Ir Lone* DieiciQaon of Oifoid, what is un 
donbtedly the leading leison why the British me 
so bttle fit to imle Indiv bays Professor 
Dickinson * 


Of all the Western natioiL. tlie English are the least 
capable o! appreciacmg the luahties of In ban cinbzation 
01 all the races they are the least as umlable They 
cairy to In<La sU (h^eiT o in tnhcts and nuis ai hit^ 
sqiuttius as it SI ere manned camps spendm? a» m 
taenty or twenty h\e years and returning ‘lending 
out new men to take their plate equally imbued ■with 
ideals and halnU equlb unas^iimlable 
It Is imposiSible for men to rols aveil iny 
people iihen they do not understand appreciate 
or sympathize with or any people rhom they 
look down upon and despise 

"Wo nia> not bkc the sarcasm of Emerson but 
there is some truth m his words when he says 
The Engbshman stii ks to his tradihoiLs and u ages 
so help him (Jod he ■wUl foiA.e his iSiUnd tj laws 
down, the ihitut of great countnea bke India China and 
the rest 


Perhaps the psychologj the whole mental md 
‘•pintual make-up of no two great nations in the 
world are farther apart than those of Great Britain 
and India. This means that their civiljzations aie 


Japan 


'Essay on the Civilizations of India China 
PP 18 19 J IL Dent Son Ijondon 


an 
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fundamCDtally far apart If the civiLzatiou of 
India were f^daraent^y a matenal one, pnnianly 
mtere'sted in getting on in the world, money 
mating, pLytaical plea'^nre, sport of rather brutil 
kin ds:, war and dommatioii of other peoples, then it 
would be comparatively easy for the British to 
understand and appreaate it But a civilization 
which make': money-getting, material gam and 
physical pleasure «;ocoiidaTy andwluch puts kmduoss, 
sympathy, thing-s of the mind and spirit, and leh- 
gion, first — such a civilizatiun baffles the a\erage 
British official m India, ■nhether cnil or mihtary, — 
it IS a world s^ange and unreal to him, and 
hecauso he is imablo to uiiderstand it. ho takes for 
granted it is worthless, and despises u 

m 

Said Abrahua Lmcoln 

Thf^re never sv as a people goixj enough tu govern 
another people 

Is Gre-it Britain an exception? Does she 
manage her own home govemment so supremely 
well Slat she is entitled to undertake the politicd 
management of other nations? Tlica wlnt uieui 
her frequent upsetting of parties, and changes of 
rairustnes, and appeals to the electorate with the 
hope of correcting past legislative and adminis- 
trative mistakes and getting a wiser govenmient'’ 
Arc <i people who at home thus ‘muddJo 
along, gropuig their way bhndlj m pohtical 
matter^, and committing what thej' tlicrasclvc's 
confess aie blunders on blunders, htclj to become 
wise and skilled Tihcn they undertake to conduct 
the compheated political idfairs of a distant foreign 
nation, about whose affairs and needs tlicy are 
ten times more ignorant Unn tliey .arc about tlioac 
of their own land ? 
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I£ the men sent by England to India, to rule 
there, to fill the chief government positions, 
nahonol and provincial,, to make and admuuster 
the laws, and to do all those tilings ivhicli the 
rulers of a great country are required to do, were 
snpexiDi m intellectual ability and in characteT 
to the Indian leaders who are available for the 
'•aaie pLices and to do the same wi»ri, then 
there would be some oveuse (or at least a greater 
approximation to an excus>e)ior British rule in India 
But while it is true that some of the English- 
men who go to India are excellent and able men, 
equal (hut nut supenor) to the Indians with 
whom thpy are to bo associated, it ib also true 
tiiat many of them, are distmctlv mfenor Largely 
they are the ^oiis of well-to-do fathers who want 
“careers’* for their boys, and who choose India 
hecaase the service there is honorable and lucrti- 
tive, and i* made addjhoaalJy attractive by jts 
short duration, (twenty four years four of which 
may be spent on leave of absence) followed by 
lai^e pensions for the rest of life 

Generally, these prospective Indian officials come 
to India young, often very voung, onl\ just out 
of college, and enter at once upon the responsibil- 
ities of managing the affair of a great foreign 
nation of wluch they know almost absolutdy 
nothing They are saied from utter disaster only 
by the fact that under them are placed efficient 
Indians who help them in their ignorance and 
do what they can to prevent fatal blunders 
It IS the commonest thmg to see Indian 
scholars and official-' of confessedly very fu^h 
abilitj, of very fine trumng, of long experience, 
serving under the>e ignorant young Enghshmen, 
who m England would not be thought ht to fill 
a govtrament or a business position above the 
second or even third idasa 
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The fact is (the irortd is not allowed to know 
it but the people of India know it to their sorrow) 
the i^orance concerning India of the ordmnry 
Englishnnn who comes there to nnnage tht last 
intricato and immensely important affinr'i of the 
Indian nation would be m the highest degree 
ludicrous if it were not shocking 

Engbshmeu themgelves confess this Sir Bim 
phylde Fuller long a lugh official m India, 
declares m bis book btadies of Indian Life and 
Sentiment 

'Youns Bnbsh officials go out to India uio t inipcr 
fecUy equipped for their i-espoosjl’ilities They IcAin 
no law worth the tiam>* a h^e lodioD lij^tor^ no 
political economy and gam a smatteiang of one Indian 
Tcmacular In legard to oUicr branches of &enioe 
matters oic soli more unsati^faciory looup men N^ho 
are to be pohee officers are sent out with no naming 
wliateier though for tlie proper dij^harse of their duties 
an mtimate acquomtance with lodiao life and ideas la 
essential They load m India to •il-'solute ignorance of 
tho language bo also ivith fon. t olficeis medical 
officers engmeers and (sfiU more aui prisinc) eduuitional 
officers It is hardly too much to saj tliat tins la an 
iDsult to the mtclhgenco of the countrs 

bajs Tltc Pioncct olAllalubad wiuch is perhaps 
the leading British organ lu Noitherii India luJ 
which theiefore can be trusted not to put the 
c'lse against the British too strongly 

It may be afiinned witiiout fear of contradiction 
that there are Isao than a scoic of Laglish emhans ui 
these Provinces who could icad unaided witli fair 
acciiracj and rapidly even a short article in a vcmaculir 
newspaper or a short letter written m the vcmacular 
and those who are in the habit of doing thi^j or could 
do it with any sense of ease or pleasure could be 
counted on tho fingers of one hand 

Such are the men who fill the lucratiic offices 
of India, and who rule the land because they are 
'50 much “better fitted to do so than tie the 
educated Indiaiis ' 
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Few Englishmen hare given so much attention 
to Indian matter!* during the last fifty year* as 
ha* 3ir H. il Hyndmam Says this eminent 
publicist 

The Bnb»li who came to India to rule it have been 
brought up and. educated m accordance \nth methods as 
remote from and as irreconcilable with Asiatic ideas a» 
it IS i^s'-ible tor thoio io be la their nori and m their 
pleasure they keep a*, aloof as possible from the people 
they gOTem. The head of the government wlio himself 
IS brought out fresh from Europe and entirely ignorant 
of India, does not cemaui in office more than fivo years 
(thus leaTing as soon as be begins to get a little mow 
ledge) His subordinates return home fieiiuently for 
their holidaya and go liack to England permanently to 
live on d considerable pension aua by India niter tUeir 
term of service is completed The longer this reign of 
well meaning but unsympathetic carpet baggeiv continuea 
the less intimate do Oieir general relations with the 
Indian people become The color and race pr^ndicci* 
whiCh were only sbght at the begimung of English 
doinuunce now become stronger and stronger every year 
In In^a itself men of ancient lineage beside winch 
the descent of the oldest European anstocracy is a 
mushroom growth are considered in the leading uties 
as well as on the niiiw*ys unfit to associate on equal 
terms with the joung white bureaucrats justamved in the 
country* 

3Ir Hyndman quotes a prominent British 
ofBcial m India aa saying 

It n> sadly true that the Engh^nnen in. India hve 
totally estranged from the people This estrangement 
IS partly onavoidabJe Wing the result of nahonai 
customs language and coste but largely it is contempt, 
grow-mg out of ignorance This tendeacj to aloofness is 
increa;>ing 

Speaking of the ignorance of India possessed 
by many of the govermnetit officiiL*, Bani^ay 
ilacdonald says 

I have met men in ’’the Indian Civil Service who 
TorlT^^ Truth About India, Sena, 1 p 10 NelT 
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had been therefore score of seats They knew iew 
Indians they iad rareiy dibcussed publn- affairs ■with 
them they could not ans\rer accuratels some of tho 
most elementary Questions about Indian life tbeir 
opiniODa on current affairs "were obviously the parrot 
lepebtions of the club tali- or newspaper statements In 
fact, they is ere os separate from iMia at, I am at home 
in London and took their opimons of India m an evL-n 
more Second hand iva'v than 1 had taken mine boforo I 
ever set foot on Indi-ui suU • 

He declarci. that it would be almost safe to 
sav that the average mMUgetit Imencan or otlier 
tourist at the end of three months knows as much 
about India as do a good half of the cimI bervice 
ofheiaL who are carrying on the guvemmeut of 
the country 

Macdonald quotes Lord Curzon as saying 
that in foTiuer dajs tho assumption nt CTerybody 
who went to India to take pxrt in the go'ieruineat 
wa!» that he must learn what languages, were 
nccessiry to enable h»n to speak with the people 
But the arrogance of theio modem daj s as«uinca 
that tnat li quite unncccasarv The number of olficer» 
now who speal the >eraa*.uL*r3 wnth an> facility is much 
smaller tlian hfty or even twenty five jeors ago and tlie 
number demoting themselves to anything like i scnoii* 
study of tie literature ol the country li dinuniahing year 
by yeart 

la The Bookman of February 1926 an EngliNh 
man (Mr AldotLv HuaZcy) gives tiio folloiring 
description of the arrogance and tgobsni of Ills 
countrymen who are niliiig India Ho writes 
A young mnn goes out from a London suLurb W 
take up a clerkship m the Indian Civil S<.r\ncc lie 
tnds himseli a number of -v small roUiag community he 
iui3 slavish servants to order about, dark skiimeJ subor 
dinatcs to whom it is n?ht md proper to be rude Throe 
hundred and tw caty loilUon Tnitiagt^ surround luin, he fet U 


^ The AwaLeniag of India, p 2G1 
r llift Vwakemne of Inilia p L’iG 
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inuomparablj supenor to th^m ail from the coolie to the 
iloharajT, from the untouchable to the thoroughbred 
Brahjrun from the ilhterato peasant to the holders of 
half a dozen, degrees from Huiopean am% ersitics He may 
be ill bred, stupid, poorly educated no matter His 
sVin la -vvite bupenonty m India is a question of 
epidermis 

Air George Lansburv Editof of the Loddoh 
Daily Her(^d said in a 'Speech in Essex. Hall, 
December 11 1*120 

There are more than three hundrcil miliioa people 
in India there arc fort> million of us Engiiah m 
the British Isles Wc l.nm to know \shat lo {rood 
for those people betttr than they do themselves Wa* 
there ever uapudenw more colossal ■' Because our 
skm happens to b«- whitv wo claim more Lram? than 
thosa who 0 sinn has i>e*ia browned by the sun 
AVhenever 1 look at Indians I feel aNhanied of m>*elf 
How can I know more about India th.\n they do ’ 

The right Hononble Edwin b Montague Secre- 
tarj of btate for India, i)aid in a speech lu the 
Hou^e of Commons m July 1917 

Tho Govemmeot oi India is too wooden too iron too 
mela-ttc, tco autoieluTun, to be of any uso for modern, 
puryo^es The Indiin govenunent is indefensible 

Tuo ycurs after these words were ‘Spoken, what is 
known as the “Govemmeat Reform Scheme (Dyarchy) 
was given to India It made many change'^ a few 
of winch were improvements but others were of 
littlo siguihcance, while othen> igain were distmctly 
bud On the whole the people of India regarded 
it little if iDj better than that which was. 
condeinntd so severely by Jlr Montague m 1917 
Six Louis ilallct, when Under Secretary of State 
for India, was reported as saying 

Nothing but the fact that the present system of 
povemment m India is almost secure from all indepen 
dfnt and mtelLgeat cntiusm has enabled it so long to 
suTvavc 

There aie few Engli h oflicials of any rink no 
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matter lyng thes" stay m India, who ever get 
a good knoa\ledge of any Indian tongue Even 
the Viceroys, as a rale, kttow no native I'lngaage 
when they go to India, and seldom duxmg their 
stay do they aeqaire anything more than the 
merest smattering of any Such contact with the 
people as they hare is mostly second-hand, through 
English subordinates or through Indians who speat 
English 

f5ajd John Bright in a speech in Parhameut . 

The GoTemor General of ladxt (the Viceroy) gos* 
out knowing httle or nothing of India I tnow exactly 
what ho does when he is appointed He shuts bimnelf 
up to study the flrat voliunes of Mr Mill’s Historr of 
India ” and reads thiousih this laborious work \nthout 
nearly so much effect m nudang Imn o good Ooreraor 
General a man might ignorantly euppobe He goee 
to India, <1 land of twenty nations and he has not a 
glimmer of the gramraer and piocunciatioa or meaning 
of these lanjrugcs He tnous nothing of the country or 
the people He :s surrounded b> an official circle he 
breathes .in official air and everytlung is dim and doik 
beyond it Ton la> duties upon him which aro utterly 
besond the raputal and bodiiy strength of any rn.in who 
ever existed, and which he therefore cannot perform 
He has a power omDipotcnt to crush everytluDir that la 
good If ho so wishes he can overbear and oi er rule 
whate%er is proirased for the welfare of India, -wliile as 
to dumg anydung' that is good. I could show that with 
legard to the va'st countries over wluch ho rules he is 
really almost powerless to cfleet anytlnng tliat those 
countries lequire I do not know at tlua moment, mi 
nc'Cr have known a man rompeteat to govern India 
and if any man saj s he is vompeteat. lie sets fjimself 
up IS of much lugher value than tliose who aie 
acquamted with lum are hkely to set him. 

This from JoJm Bngfat, q man as careful in lus 
'speech and Ob ja»t m his judgmeatb o» England 
ever knew 

When Mr Edward 'Wood, now Lord Innu. 
wa^ appointed Viceroy of India in 1P.?5, Colonel 
Josiali C Wedgwood, M P wrote to Mr Lajpat 
Kai, desciihiug the new Viceroy tliub . 
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‘Ee Will 1k) very uncomfortablo in Indin— an obviou-> 
raartjT to duty It a graTe <lra\s back to lam lliat ho 
kno^^& nothing -nhate\ei of Lodu and la therefore all 
the raure hclple'.^ m the hands of the bureaucratic 
expert-^ I do cot remember him crer even being present 
at an Indian debate * 

Think of a man who cm be thus descnbcd h> 
a di'-tmgiuahcil memhur of Paihamcnt being 
appointed Yiceioy. to goitni the last Lidiui 
nation 

Pienuer Asquith declared m 1909 that theie 
are great numbers of Indiuis wbo aie 'lell- 
qualifieii to fill lush officinl po'^itiens in India 
He olao called attention to the low and inadequate 
qualificatons which are thought '•ufiicu nt to ht 
rnglislimon, for those poMtionv .jid he affirmed 
that if high places were gnen t*) Indians half os 
imfit tis are many Englishmen who uceupy them 
it would be regarded as a public scandal T 

Think of an Englishman wholly ignorant of 
Indian finance being appointed Finance ‘Mimstpi 
in the Vieeioy’s Council the most difficult and 
Tcsponsiblp position in the land I c.ill no names 

Think of an unknown young man of twenty-fiio 
from England, appointed to the chair of Sanskrit 
in the Bombaj Umrersitv o^er Dr B1 mdarkar, 
one of the greatest Sanskrit schohi-s and imesti 
gators of the last fifty years who had a European 
reputation 

Said the Honorable Mr (Sokhale in Ins budget 
<5pee(:h of 1903 

It IS difficult to dc«<.nhe the mi thief that is done 
to the test interests India and of Brih-h rule itself 
l> the appointment of third and fourth late Engli hmen 
to ch'=ur^ in poTcmmcnt toUcfecs Thf-e men are unalle 
to cominand tlio respect from Ihcir students % Inch thej 


Bnblishod m The People Lahore Decetnbei 2G 
t boo /«d( I (The Londcal^cckljl Apnl91%9 p 209 
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ihtni IS dun to their po itons lod tliej inahe up ^or it 
hy (.iotlung; tliem&eKe& m mcp pnde 

Air Eamnnandi Chatterjee eminent both as an 
edueatoi md a publieivt, after pubhslnnjj a list 
uf eminent Indnn phyMciaii» and surgeon'^ 
tnnuoctid NMth the got oi iwneiit civil and military 
medical sciMte and witli medical college some of 
nhom hue done important vrork m “oiisim^ 
invebtigition and all of wLom “would do honor 
to the medical piofession of any cnuiitiv 'lajS 
XhCNe enament plijsitians and Ntti^eons arc comfell^ 
to spend the be t auus of tJicir bves m suboni^jate 
iii'sitions as as istmt siufrcons while raw oad cauo''" 
Fiuh li yoiitLs loitl it o\ei tliem and draw four to nae 
tun . their paj- * 

Air Chatterjee says, still fuitlicr 
The inJe of the sroremrueof hs 
howkner coiniaQt*.nt ai-e praclieollv eaccludod frooi tbo 
l^stv's a% vaany vlepaitTift'aW tba C.i>nL 

VivifG IS nut onU uuja t aud seitisb hut u cowarali 
It show that Ensh-huKn &luink li im a fair conipehtiou 
with InrhaiLs Ue cfuUrngp the on* of (licit Xfnttiii 
to i fair coinpetitioa But oar challenge is not taken np 
Iko plain lift i the Bntish dare not tale it up 

Ihev Lnnav tint if the higher positions ifere 
ts-<igneil to men according to tlieir sclioJan>h/p, 
their evpenencc and tlieir ability theio would he 
i complete rcTolution in many of the department* 
of t!ic Indnn public '^eiaice 


N \v like f)r tlip Indian aicdicat Service 
1 lot Ij tliL (TO\etninent in 10'8 wJuch inbtoad of 
ii’tuedjjnrr the olj lujiislicc e eiiftl ihe m(^]vrdj Of 
/ psls fo) E rofie/i ii tlin-w iLe njst oiTon, not to Indians 
alunfs I It t Indansfii/ rntirans and tcj>crie I "0“^ 
fur f„ h, y * 
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BRITISH RULE IN INDIA COMPARED \/iTH 
THAT OF THE MOGUL EMPERORS 


The imprc'.'ion '.eems to bo widespreail that 
India has s>elduin or ne%ei boeo independent, — tint 
tluDushout It-. loQit bl'torv it lia> been generally, 
if not aJiYay?, » 'abjoct Lind ruled by foreign 
nations It in common toi Englj'shmen to justify 
BntiTrli iTile by decLinug ‘T\'e .ire doing only 
11 hat otbei's. haie <iln lys done II we weie uot 
m India, bom« ottiei toreign power would be, 
which would not gOKm lui U' well n-s we do 
Therefoie, we feci whoU\ justified in conbnuing 
our dommatioa IXInt b* be luJ m reply to 
this c J.nin 5 

The leplr to be made is tlint the claim 
fachou Instead of India always havmg been a 
subject nation nded by a foreign power, ne\or 
before m all her long history of 3,000 years is 
theie any record of nuch an experience The 
present Biitish dominahon the first nde of the 
I'Uid that India has eier known 

To be i)Uie, at difi<>rrnt tmic-, foreign raiders, 
as Tameilane m the fourteenth cputuiy and Xadir 
'^hdi m the eightcentli, have swept with tlieu armies 
aeioss her border^, laying waste some of her 
Milage^ and even titles and carrying away much 
portable wealth But always these sudden 
iiuasions, these laids hme atiected only limited 
portiom of India and bare been of rery shoit 
duration The imaders lia\e disappeared as 
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quicUj’ 3 '^ tiiey came Ihey ne\ei set up govern- 
ments and becrme nilcis ot the Luid 

Probably the rule that 1di.e2>e Englishmen have* 
in mind is that of the Mogul Enipeioit. who leigned 
o^er most of India during tlie centuiies itnme- 
diately pieeedmg tlie conung of the British But 
those ilogul Rulers weie not foreign in anj such 
sense at aU as the Bntish RuUm of Lidia are 
The faifet of their number, Babei, came fioJii a 
foreign land, hut he s<ttlcd do«n jn India and 
both he and all his successors made India their 
perm.meiit homo, idenhfied themsches wholly with 
the interests of India and ruled the land as. 
Indians not as foreign so'ereigns 

They vveie foieign. only m the sense in wlucli 
the bONoreisns of England have been foieign since 
tl'O tune of \Villuni the Conqueior ‘William came 
from abroad, but lie came to l>o cn English, not 
<v foreign, K!mg, and ill his successois have 
logaided England a-, their own eountiy, and have 
icigued aa EngU»U kings and queeu^ 

Tlie Mogul lulers of India wcie fniciga only 
m the sense that aO the l^c«idents of the United 
States haro been foreign All the PiOiidciits have 
been descendants of men who came to Amciica 
at bome time from foreign lands But they came 
to make Am erica their heme and to be Americans, 
and thcrcfoio their descendants arc rightly thought 
of as American 

In esactly the same way tho Mogul Emperors, 
are nglitly to bo considered as Indian rulci'S, not 
a:, foreigners. 

But the ca&o of tho present nilo of Great 
Bntain m India i-. wholly different These British 
lulers aro foreigners and transients and novel 
become anj thing else Tliey are born thousands of 
miles, from India , they come to India for tho 
distinct purpose of ruling tlic country as a 
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foreign and subject land, as has been eLunheie 
pointed out, tiiey never identify themselves witli 
the people Nshotn they rule, often they do 
not c\ en leam to speii any Indian language, 
but are obliged to depend upou subordinates 
for communication with the people , they 
nevei call India home , as soon as their 
terms of office are over, they hasten back to 
EngLmd, the land where all then interests and 
lie^s are 

It is as if a nation m a di-«t.mt paifc of the 
world — say the Japanese — should come by a loug 
sea N oyage to the United btatcs, conquer this 
count^, depose its own rulers, and thereafter, 
without the consent ot the American people, 
govern the country arbitrarily, wholly by men 
sent from Japan, who neier settle here and 
never identify themselves permanently with 
Amencaa interests but are here as transieutb to 
exploit the coimtry for Japan’s benefit and return 
home to Japan as soon as tbeir penod of office 
expire That is exactly the kind of role which 
Great Britain maintains in Indio. Instead of bemg 
m line with previous Indian expenence, it is 
something absolutel> new m Indian history 

Purthcnnoip because the Uogul Emperors 
settled do^vn m the country, became Indians, 
and ruled as Indians, the Indmn people felt all 
the while that they bad a countr}, it was their 
as much as it ever had been , the Government itself 
was theiTs, even when they did not like all its 
ways , they were still a great nation, and could 
hold up tlieir heads os such among tlie leading 
nations of the world, lloreoier, .lU the levenues 
of the land were spent at home None were 
drained away to a foreiga country Thus the 
land was not irapovenshed 

But wiien the British conquered the country 
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,md set lip their mle, all 'w.i* chauged Tlic^e 
forejs'iier^ caiue to reiiiaia foicisnici'>, and to rule 
as foreigner- nnt a5> Indians They took possession 
of the land in the uame of a foreign king 
and niide it a part of /«s rloutAtu Thus ioi the 
fir-t time in tlieir Ions lustorj, the people of 
India Ind no enuntrv Tlieir greit histone nation 
•\Tliich had had s\icli a long and distmgni-hcd careei, 
Ind no longer a place iniou? the nations it \rasno 
longer a uaboa at aD bnt onl\ an “appeiiJauce 
to a foieign nation a land ‘‘owned by a foicign 
power This i\as siieli a humilwhou as they Ind 
never evpenouoed And thj« i- their mnditionto-dav 

Xoi is tins all Undei tli»» foieign mle of the 
British the land Ins been lohbtd of its wealth 
and impo'erishcd as it never bt'foje in all 

ito liibtoiy Even the wealth stolen bv the gicat 
raider, Nadir Shah ulm \nth tlie lOst of hi' 
plunder earned awa\ the famous ‘Peacock Thione” 
of Delhi, was snnll compared with the aa-t 
amounts which Lave been driwn from India ba 
the British during then iiile — fir-t the enormous 
loot eitorted by the Zist India Compauv imdci 
Clive and "ITarren nastmc' .and tlieii liter the 
pitiless “dram that has ooutinued oaer since, to 
pay the great salaiies and pensions of India’s 
foicign rulers and ti» omMe them t(' nrrj on 
their perpetual imlltll} aggression- and « ir«, foi 
the benefit, not of Indio, hut of the fai-fiitng 
British Empire 

It IS estiniafod that tin' amount of ti<>asiiro 
svTung fiom the conqueied Indian people and 
transferred to English hauls betaveeu the Battle 
of PJnb«;ey aud the Battle of Waterloo (fift> -scv cn 
years) was between £300.000.000 and £1,000,000.000 
(betuoen $2,500,000,000 aud 85,000.000,000) * 

* boo Tlie I-iw of Cmlization and U^<a\ ’ In Be’uoVs 
A dams pp 1J59-2C5 Swan Sonncustliom A Co 
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In the ircslniintsin (Jo'-cttc of London (Apnl 
24, 1900) the e'^timate is mode that the later 
dram of Tvealth from India to Great Bntam 
during the tweutv-fiie years- from 1875 to lOOO 
airgregatetl 1500 000 000 ($2,500,000 000) And the 
drain goes right ou and increa^^es 

111 a pnrate letter leceired b> tlie piesent 
irnter from ilr Bnd'ihliii >aorcji. dated London, 
yuvember 27, 1905 that enimeut Indian leader 
(who for some years itpre^ented london m the 
British House of Comm.in-), - 

‘The lot of India j'a N^-n ron sul rn*' Her iwi* 
diticn is that of inAstei and •■h\e tut it w worse it i-, 
that of a plundeteJ tenftoti lu the ho'oh of oon^tint i hw- 
derrrs with the lomfif nnny 'Imn oi«f of Ihe 

land In the ca^e of ih» pluiKlermsiaicl- mcasMonaiJN 
made into Indm Icfoio th** Bnti'-H carnf' the imriers 
^entawuv ind there were low mtfit.ils of ••(.(iintN 
dunng which the land lould reenr^rato and hecomo 
aaain nch and pro perous But notfimK of the kincli-, 
troenow The Bnnsh mTi'.oii i' cinhnnoii' and the 
plimder (nndcr legal fonn- \ nt not Ic'S terntle) toes 
nght on wuh no intemu ' idq .ird ni tiuiliy increases 
and the unixivenshed Indi m nation Iws no opiiortnmtj 
wn.'itcNer to lecuptroie 



CHAPTER XX\ I 

IS BT21T1SH RULE IN INDIA "EFFICIENT" ? 

Tlie ire accus>t<»nied to bestow higli 

praise upon their goieimneat m India and to urge 
its continuance on the ground of its great efficiency 
/9 the British government of India efficient ? 
If 50, in Avays ami for Avhat ends ? The 

Indian people contend that it js efficient only in 
serving Bnifsh niirtr-it!>, oulv m carrying on the 
atfaiis of India fot linimu's hmefit, and that it 
is noi efficient, but woefully tiie/paenf, jn promoting 
tlie Intel estis of India 

Said the Honorable O K Gokhalc 
The efficiency attained hy a foreign buraiucrarj 
uncontrolled by pubhi. opimon wiio-*!' jncmbciv agxun, 
leside onij' ternpomnly m tho land in which tliej e-ver- 
cise official nciwpi is bound to ho of a stnctly himted 
ciiaracter and it uia ncrei coiupaie with tJiat lusher 
.md truer efficiency wJikK is po^Mhlc only under a well- 
i\ gulated system o! sell cove.-njicnt Tho pjobcat foim 
of adniuustratioa in India ts n strungls centrahztd 
bureaucracy m which tho men at the center 

<t]ie iugJiei ofiu lal*— (he Uoverjior-tieiieral the 

Go\eniors> of PioAimc'- and o(hei5> holding the supicuio 
power) i-etain office for onb five ie.in. They then leave 
the countiy aiming away wnth them all the loiow ledge 
cind experienLO of adminiitrative matters, awiuiied at the 
c\pcn»e of the < ountiy and their plice^ are tihcn by 
new men, who m thou turn retire simdarly after five 
year- As things are there i<iiio one ever m tlie gov em- 
inent who IS iH-tmaneDtly mtneated m tho couiiti^ 
.y only ifcs own. people can be mterosted One result l- 
tLat the inie ueil beinij ofihe jitople ‘.ysteniafica y 
•'uhordinated to 7niftiarism and to the semco and the 
interests of the ]7ugli^h utcnltantile classes ' * 


,*^*Gokhales Sporchcs ’ Appendix, pp 14G-7 Njtesan 
ana t-o, Aladras {India. 
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In Ills recent boot Modem India Its Prob 
lems and Their laolution (p idl) Di V’' H. 
Rutherford it P c\aiiime-, the cliaractei and 
results of Biitisli (thciencj and pronounies it 
one of the <lnef causes of India s poieity He 
declares that ihe British jjovemment in India is 
cihcient onhj on belialf ot British mteiestv, only 
m carrying on the go’semment and managing the 
affau-s of the country tor the benefit of (jrcat 
Bn tain As legard piomuting the n el fare of 
India and the Indian piopte he declares it to be 
stntingly and shamefullj meffment in proof of 
which he cites the gcneinnieot s 

\egkrt of educaiton of inn <cs negte t of sanitation 
rt« t ncedicdt ^eru«' tn the itUngei, neglect to keep 
order negleit of honsmi/ ‘f I he pool negteit to protect 
the peasant'i fiotn thf monej lenders neglut to inuude 
c^ncuUural baukn comparome ncjlect to mijiroip and 
develop agrundture negterl to faster Indian uidustne^ 
negleit to ] reie/ii Lnttdi pnfiens Iroin capturing the 
tramuau^ electric lighting and other public serncf>. and 
ucglfct ta j/reient the iitanii iiiahon nf Indian mrrency 
III the lutcresU of London 

Sajs the Modem Renru of Calcutta 
It Is not the do u-c uf an> ^ndLHl•^ that the go\ em 
Jneut of tht-ir country should Ijt meSiumt Oa the 
u)ntiar> >vt all want it tn bt' uioic efficient than it is 
• in Bntuh hands \\c liebcat, we can make it so “WTiat 
lire the tests of cffi«»ncy m go\c.mmcut The irsis are 
that the people I te edurnted and entigiitenpii that 

thej ‘■hoiild bi. ucll fed acUhoui^d ueililotlrd and 
phji-iLilIj healthy an I strong and Us K that they 
'hoiild l>c cvurayeoiis and frrr md able to manage their 
ov-n affairs Jmisod l>> these standards i the Bntish 
Ciovcmment in India cffiricDt ‘ ^o After more tlun a 
centurj and a half of Bnti h supremaej the country 
rtmam:, uoefuUg tgnoraal tRtlusfrmlj bar} uard poor 
nyamtaTj suhjut to rpideimrs and subject to the rule 
force anl terrorism Do the^c tilings show 
efpcienc j 

In the light of these facts can we wonder at 
tlie words of IJr Rutherford 
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Rulii as It 1“ eainod on m Inidu is Uic 
louf^t and 7nosf lutnioiaf 'si/sfem of ao> emmeiit }ii fiti’ 
norld — thf* rxphifafion of one nation by ariof/itr 
(Modem India r 77) 

Siv'i Georse BeTn*ird Sliiw 

JTo 1 '= to nUt anotlitt 

Savs HnnisTV Micdonild 
Ro nre m nation ran sroNfnn another jn tij 
Wrote '\L'ieaulay 

Of oD form's of tmonj 1 tolinvo tho «oist ij 
that of \ nahon o\er n nation The lieancst or 
all a ol Os IS the \ ol v of the stnnaroi 

The Eneliah poet. William Coirpoi "ivTote the 
foUoTving linos dovonptiTe of Briti^li lulo m 
India \ddit‘<5'Kinic In'. o«n countTj EiigluiJ 

Le saa n 


Ha t lliou though 'nuklcd at tvr Freedom s. 1 roaot 
"Pm orteil shim to the ronqneiod Lvst ^ 

PiiLlod down tlie ti rants Ind a ‘.orvecl aMtli dicad., 
And fai«pd tha self a cioater m their “itoad ’ 

Gone thithei aimeil and linnt^u retumed f«!l 
Fed fiom the urhe t arms of tlio "Mocul 
A de pot I g Mifh power ol tamed hi wealtli 
And that o5 tamed I v inoine and 1 a ^halth ^ 

With A«ntie \a e atorel t!\v mu\d 

But l^ft ttioir \ar 1 iies and thine own 1 el mil ^ 

V^nd lu\m 2 «oll tha «!oit 1 ronclit home the («.<> 

To teiiijit t]ie jmor to eel] himsetf to thee 
Mr FJovird Tliompson m Ina hook “Tho Other 
Side of the Medal «;avs (p IIS) 

WetJJntish) would ropudiate the Micge tioii hit 
our Indian Einpm a rule of mo. toi o\ci slaao > !'' 
nejulqfi as flair Jrnrrt iiotfl and itr ? Ijf 
tir(iir<i of o\n ilnaian^ frlion ct*i cn os n nindfr 
ilie of tIogA 

Some 5 Cora ago at tlie tinio o£ the Congo 
itrocihcs an Iii&h author ayroto 


The Enslish i>eop]e love lihcitj foi 
inej hate t. 11 ^<.ts of injustice ewnt tfiO'C 
tiiCRisrh coumiit Tlwy oio such lit>cit> lo’ 


then sehO' 
wliiJi 111 ' 
luj |kO’ 1 
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that fhev mterff'W la tlif* Con<ni aail err Shame ' fo 
the Bel'i'in But thej foi»»et that iJen heels are on thz 
ncel of India 

Id lus book Seciet Histon of the English 
Ocaipntion of Egjpt (p 47) 3£r Wilfrid Sc wen. 
Blunt give-^ some strong wd important tcstimonj 
regarding Bntisli rule m Indii os seen cIo»e at 
bmd ind under the Ino^t fironble light He ■n'as 
in mbnnte personal fnend of Lord Lytton trho 
at tliat time Tva the ^ icerov of India Air Blunt 
avent to Indn to laafce i «fud\ of the condition 
of things there He belonged to the conserratire 
part} m Bnti h politic ind expected to find the 
Bnti&h conduct of affnirv m India worthv of the 
Mmiie t ipprOT-iI Aloreo'cr he wis tahen chirgo 
of by the Viceroy and the lughe t officiuls and 
iris sho'ara everrthine fioni then stmdpomt 
AYhat ua^ the result^ Id spite c>f Ins prejudices 
m fa>or of the Bnhsh— hi& own coun trym en — and 
in. spite of the pim taken to m ure that ho 
ihould see India a^. fuHr i possible from the 
Eu'»h*.h ide he wx<s ood disillusioned He found 
tlia*^ British rule in India m tend of heme a ble s 
111 ’' wa uorkiiig Ifulia s turn Of the Bntish 
Imperial srstem in general he Trntt 

It n cue cf the ent uf the Ena-hsh ImpeiLii si stem 
that It cannot meddle aoT-where imnn'’’ free people' 
e\on with <n te innocent mtcation. avatliout m the end 
doms cnL Tlicre are too inaa^ selfi h interest* ^]'s^aJ* 
Tt work not to turn the best besinniiip~ into ill endings 
Of India he writes I am di-appointrU wnth India w hicli 
seems jmt a* ill cuvemed xs the rest of As i onlv with 
cood intcations instead of had one or none at all There is 
ju t the 'ame ho4.vv tisalion government hy foreign 
omculs m I wmte of inonev that one «ee& m Turkej 
ine result i> the same and 1 Ion t see m ich dilTerence 
hetw eca leakin'’ the stamn” Hindoo pay for i cathedral 
at LaJeutta and taxing Bitl'mmus for a palace on tlie 
Iwjpnora.' In India the aative-- as thej call them 
a race of hve fri'ditcncd unhapp> tembly thin 
Ahou h mj'clf a "ood Coaseiaatiie and a member of 
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the London Caileton Club, I a to being shocked at 
tbe bondage m 'which they ire held and m> torn m 
British institutions an.fl the blessings of English rule 
received, a severe blow I ha\e been studying the 
mjEtenes of fnrii.iTi fmanee under the best masters 
government secretaries, cmnain>sioiiers and the rest, 
and have come to the conclu-ion that u we go on 
ikieloping tho country at the pre-icnt rate, the mmbitants 
will have f-ooner or later, to report to canniMism tor 
there utU be nothing hut each oHur left to eat 

Eei C F Andreivs m his recent book, India s 
Claim foi Independence, ’ says 


“We see m the Italy and Austria of last * 

signal instance ot tho fallacy of imponiUsni-oi 
rule Ihe Austnan Empire wiUi its Itahan appendag^ 
•with Italy held m subjection tj force— was a nionstro w , 


it could produce only bate evci 

which ought to bajo becntncnd= 


lietween t-wo nations uu»uv w 

The British Empire to<^> with its Indian appont^^ 
with India held in «iubjection by force — is also a monfliro* 
sity It can produce only bitterness, 
htterness and estrangement betiLccn India and L.ngian<j 
lico peoples that ought to he fnen<J;> ' 

To conclude Theie is not a myth on tlio oirtli 
more baseless or more cruel tlian tho chum put 
forth to the world that England is ruling 
distant India well, or that she can by <my poaSibihty 
rule it well, or without constant blunders end m- 
justiee'j of the most senous and tragic nature 
Engbshmen argue that because conditions i 
India are haid to undersLmd, and the work o 
governing the country difhcult, theieforo, they 
must stay — they alone are equal to the tas 
"What reasoning ’ Btcau!,e a iasL id ditficu , 
thercfo)e put tt m ihe hands of sfiangcpt 
persons uho 1 now least about it ' Fine logic ^ 
Why does not England apply tlio same reasoniOo 
to her own affair^, and when the dilhcultics of he 
home government are great, import forcignc^ 
who have never been m England to take chaig® 
and manage things j* 
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She (Ioe~> not, because she knows a® nil the 
Torld know that the gre'iter the difficulties of 
my gorernment tl e more necessary it is that 
hose who carry it on shnll be men who know 
most about it These cannot be foreigners and 
trangers ignorant of the land —it present its 
past customs its very language Thty must be 
men bora and reared in tie Ixnd who under 
stand its language it institution it-* history its 
traditions, it peoples, its ideaK its needs 

This Is why Enghmd can rule herself better 
than France or Germany or China can rule her 
This Is why wo m Amenci can rule ourselve, 
better tbm Japan or Kussia or England Ciin rule 
u And this is the reason nhy India can ntlr 
her elf better than England or any other nation 
on earth can lule her 
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This testiniou\, then, of a doeplv mterLsted, 
and therefore, of enm‘?e, <i deeply prejudiced paitj 
IS the e'Mdence have, aud e^,>entially nil 
ha've that the Indian people are not capable of 
self-rule 

On the otIioT jnnd .m UJl.ln'vl^e^.■lble proof of 
their abilitj to eairv on the goveraraent of tlieir 
o-wTt countn IS the fact that, pricbcaLIy, thej 
actuallv are canying it on non, and long have 
been 

T\Tiat do I mean ■’ I mean that Indians to- 
day aic far more important factors m the goveni- 
ment of Jndn than tlie Biitish aie I moan, as 
pointed out m aunther chapter, tJiat fbe Iiandful 
of Englishmen in India, with then ncceasary 
ignoianee, of the conntiT. it® Iiiston’, its customs, 
its ijishtution'!, its language^ itv want-, indeed 
isith then lad of knowledge of nlmo&t everything 
they need to know id order to rule tlio eountrj* 
properly, these foreigners ( bird^ nf pa««ag6 and 
of prey, as Edmund ‘Burke called them) cannot 
po'^^ibiy carry on the go%cmuieut without tlio 
absolutely indispensable help of the Indians in 
practically everything, if they attempted it, tlicie 
Tiould be collapse and nun at once Tho Go> em- 
inent of India is now, and always has been, 
raanaged largely, almost wholly, bv Indians, other- 
iTibB it could not exist The British hold tJie 
supicme positions, Imvo tic autlionty and tlio 
power, get the pTCstigo and the pay, and see that 
everything is sluped and directed prnnartly fo> 
England's ndiantagr , but fho actual mnnagnnenf 
of tJie iuacJnncry of govemmeui, iii .31 its parfc», 
highest and lowest, raert dilhcult as wcli a& least 
difficult, la, mainlj in tlio liands of Indim 
sub-oQicialis Indian sierctanca, Indian clerks, 
Indian assiatinttv who aic real experts, 
who liaiu the itd knowledge, wlio are at 
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their masters elbows to furnish them with 

the tnowledge which they lacL, to save them 

from blimders which otherwise they would commit, 
and thus enable the govemmcot to go on 

li^at India asfes then in demanding homo rule, 
IS not that the government sEiall be turned over 
to ignorance or inexpenence or inability but to 
these men of real goTemrnontal inteUigence and 
knowledge of government matters thesb re/il 

fTperis 

ilr \\ "W Pearson a Cambridge ITui^eisity 

“honor man who spent ten year as n teacher m 
India, published a book in l‘i'^7 entitled “For ludii 
m whicli ho «a>s (page 11) 

How can it be argued thn' lntiiao'> ia I abiiiCj te 
rule themselves nhca we find the aitual Bnti h Go\Pm 
Qicnt m India to^y full of Indian^- of all ranks to 
such an extent that if to-morrow tlie British rulers of the 
land should leave India the ina< hinery of admini trahon 
viOuld continue Viith very little changt of outs ard form 
The chief dilTerciice would be that the Ruling Potver 
foing DO longer foreism would Inve it for if- pnmarv 
<Jject to benefii Indta instead of as. ni>w to enrich 
Pnglan I 

Yes the diffeiencu between ludin as it la to da% 
ind wlint it would be if turned o\cr with care and 
under proper conditions into the full mamgement 
and control of the able and experienced Indians, 
who are actually doing more of the renl work of 
gO\cmment now than the Enti'^h officnls arc 
ctictlj as ilr Peirsnn pointed out thi 

difiurence that, whereas non the government is 
oxmed on pmnanJy /or the benefit of Great 
lintniri tbcji it would Ije earned on pnrounly 
for the benefit of India by every principle nf 
fUstlCC! it OUe,bt to bt 

riio Uonomble G K Ookhale, a member of tht 
^icfroj s. Council than whom India ne\er produced 
1 }u„}jcr autlonty told us twenty yens ago that 
2i 
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la the adounistratioa of the govenunent of India 
by the British at that time, the interests of tlie 
Indian people \vere not given the first place, or 
the second place or even the third pbee , but a 
place ictoiolly loiirr than the third 

These temble irord'? arc essentially as true to- 
day as Tvhen they i\ere uttered 

Will there ever he n change’ Will the rener 
able and illustnoui Indian people who have h^d 
biich an influential post, ever again be ruled m 
the interest of their oun life their oiiii nation- 
hood, their oitn great imsuon m the norld, instead 
of m the interest of strangers ® 

when they 'xie free, .and ride thcmseltcs 
In the very natuie of things until then, neur ' 
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TESTIMONIES OF EMINENT ENGLISHMEN 
AS TO THE COMPETENCE OF THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE TO RULE 
THEMSELVES 

It la the chim of the Bnti'jh Government thnt 
+he people of India are not capable of rubng them 
seh fs that ts do not po»ae-» the latellec^al ami 
moral qualities necessary for cmying on the 
government of their oivn countrv and therefore 
loquire to be ruled by Great Bntam 

In answer to thi> clum the foUoTvnng testi 
moniaL. are offered from enainent Englishmen 
posse&smg large knowledge of Indu most of them 
ofticials long connected with the Indian govern 
ment ilore than tliree times a* many other 
testimonies of like import and little if any less 
weighty gathered during the last five jeai-s Lie 
before me os I vmte but space compels me to 
limit inysclf to those given below 

In the light of tUe^e testimomes from the 
highest possible autbontie readers are asked to 
judge for themsebes whether Great Bntam has my 
just ground for her claim that India is not fit for 
self rale 


'ten Testdiostes 

H / at IS India s Place irt the World s Cnili alion ^ 

Mai Muller the eminent Onentalist, m his book 
NVhat India lias to Teach U says 
If I were to look o\cr the whole world to find out 
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tiie countiT mo^t nchly eiidowed with all the wealth 
power and beauty tlmt nature can bestow — ^in sorae party 
1 very paradjse on earth— I should point to India. 
If I weie aslkSd iiader what <ky the human nund 
has most fully developed some of ito choicest 5ifti> 
has mo^t deeply ponder^ on tlie pi-eatest problems 
f'f hfe. and has found soluticms of tome of them 
which will deserve the attentnm even of tiioee who hi'e 
studied Plato and hoot I should point to indix If I 
were to ask ms 'self trom what literature we here m 
Europe, maj draw the correctiie winch most wanted 
m Order to make our umcr life more perfect, more uiu 
vervil in foot more truly human again I should jnomt to 
India, ’ 


iJLiT ^VB Look Down on India ? 

■\Variea Ha'^tin^s tlio (rovernor-Geiieral of 
India, tyrmnued over and wronged the Indiiii 
people ui uianv sbaiueful wi, > but he strongl} 
rebuked all pereou« who lool od down on them 
lacking in ciiilizatioo and in character and 
declared that then literature then writings 

wdl survivf* «h€n the Bnti h dotmmoo in India ‘‘liall 
fiane long ceased to caist and when the ‘.ouncsot 
wealth and power which that dominion onco jacldod to 
Bntaui are lost o\ en to rememt rante 


AVhvt Was Ini)ia>. Ci\iii7ctio\ 'When tui British 
Cvut ^ 

■Whea the British first eutercil Indii as adacn 
hirers and traners did thf\ find i cnilizntioii that 
was Tow or one that was high ? This question w Ui 
aDsirercd hy Sir Thoiua> Ifunro a distinguisJied 
Governor of Madras in a statemont niado by him 
before a Committee of the House of Commons m 
1813 ( Hansards Debates April 13X .ns follows 
Ifaffood <5 tciu of agriculture unnvall'd luinH- 
fattiinng skill a cjrw'ify to prodiHC wliateNcr <octn 
huU; to (V)n\eiu noe or luvuiy ocliools cstabjidicd ui 
every viiljge /op ttarhiuf,. ir^inr. md anti' 
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mebe , the general pracbce ol hospitahty and chanty 
among each other and abore ail a timtaient of the 
female sex, full of conhdena^ respect and dehcacy, are 
among the signs T^hich denote a civilized people then 
the Hindus are not infenor to the nabons of £uropQ and 
if civilizaboa is to become an article of trade bet'W'een 
the two countnes, I am t-onvinced that this country 
(England] wiU gun by the import cargo 


BcRkE On India s CiviuzmON 

In all his speeches m Paibament on India — 
thoae made in connection with his Impeachment of 
\7arTen Hastings and others — Edmund Bnike in- 
%anably represented the civilization of India ag 
high. In hi3 «.pe6ch on the East India Bill, he 
snd 

Thi:) muibtuJe o{ mea (the Indian nabon) doea not 
couaiat of an abject and barbarous populace murh leaS of 
of satafcs hut of j people lor ages ayihzcd and 
coib^ted , cultured by all the arts of polished life while 
wo (Mebshmen) were >ct dwelling in the woods There 
iiare been tin India) pnnees of great dignity authontyanJ 
opulence There (in India) is to be found an ancient and 
' enerable pne&thood. the depository of laws leamme and 
nistoiy the ^des of the people while hvim? and their 
lo^Ubou m Qcatln Then? is a nobihty of great anbquity 
and renown a mulbtude of cibesnot exceeded in populabcm 
and trade bj those of (he first s.las. in i.uroi« niPtchants 
ind bankers who vie lo capital inth the bank of England 
oulhous) of ifigemoiu, manufacturers and mechanics and 
injUiom of the most dibgent ti/lers of the earth. 


Indus Goeat Pl.\ce in thi "World 
Mr H il Hyndman the eminent British 
publicist, thus dei»£nbt?i> tJie important place of 
India In the w orld s hibtor} and civilizabon 

Many hundreds of jeirs. before the coming of the 
Eng Kii the iubon» of Imha had been a coUeebon of 
w caithy and lughlj civilized people, possessed of a great 
‘•uigua^ with an elaborate code of law* and social 
n’guLitjoiis with exquisite artiibc taste m architecture 
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and decoration, producing Lcaubiul manuf^cti^s of all 
kinds and endowed wiOi lebmoo* ideas and phiJoaopl^ 
and scientific conceptiona \rlucli have greatly mnnen^ 
the deielopment of thr* most oropre^ive races of the 
■^pst One of the noblest mdmdual morahsts who 
ever live^l Sakva Mum CBuddlii) a 
Code of Jlanu. datm" from before the Clmshan 
stiU as essential studv for the jurist as are the Iriiutuh^ 
of JustmLin Akbar the Moharamedan, wa-v the grcsit*^ 
monarcli who ever ruled in the East And there 
India m this later age worthy decceodante oi tue 
great authors of the “Xedas of the llahahharete and the 
Hamayana, of the architects of the Taj ^tahaL 
such soldiers and statesmen as Baber Hyder Ah ana 
Rum eet Singh- . t. 

And vet mac tenths of what lias b^n wntten 
the Bnti-'b aliout India i' so evprc. to 
made to behove the shameful falsehood that staple and 
nviliyM government m Umdusfan began only witli tiic 
rule of the * 


Abe Indians Ka'Iult Inferior ? 


The MetcopoLtan (Church of England) Bishop 
of Calcutta, m a sennon preached earlj m 19-1 
1 & reported (m the ItvJiau M<"i^cngcr of Apnl 17 
that year) as saving 

There are persons who conceive that to the AMute 
belong* in virtue of inherent 'siipenont^ the maheniuie 
right to rule over race** of darker color than thein*elvo» 
But facts are against them Indnn's liave ai hieved trie 
highest distinction in the Nuned «phpre« of huni'in acQN 
ity and by their success ha^c refuted the cIuttm oi 
racial infenontv Certain of tho'-c qunhbcs which ve 
(Bnbslilaro apt to think nuik iughlj inay he less m 
evidence among them than among ourselves but tnat 
IS merely to say that thev are different from Oliver es 
but different o may exist alongside of perfect equality ~ 


■ Truths About India Senes I pp 8 9 
York 

+ In tlus connection it may be of interest to sonio 
to knoxi that m lu liieyclxcal published Alarch atn 
1927 His HohnO'^s the Pope declares that the beuci 
that the dark skinned races are mfenor to the ai hitc i* 
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Shouu) LnDiA\s Be Classed Arioso Isteriok, 

OB Among Scpeeioh, Peoples ? 

llr J A Spender long Editor of the 
Tl’iwf/nirtsffr Gaxeite “yiis la bis lecent book, 
“ib.e Cbongiag Erst, p 23 (192T) 

There la no Ea.'teni country wfut-h Iias so m^y 
trlented men m so many ■waits ol life as India ilen hte 
Tagore whose WTihugs are rea»l ill through Europe and 
Amenca Sir J C Bose wLose researches in plant Mj > 10 - 
loey are famous the world over and whose zeal and 
onginahty is a ■‘ercher mate an tndesrnbable mipr^'^on 
on tho 6 who Inca at woit with, hia stndenU 'laior 
B I) Basu the historian of India Dhan Gopal Ifufceni 
the author of ily BroUier « I ice Pornelia Sorabji, the 
writer and lawj er —to name on)> a few out of bCJores — 
would be highly distiBgiashed jb tnr European countrj 
md most of them have followers ind students around 
them who would do credit to any tVesfom seat of leam- 
ine All of the^ should he respected and appreciated 
by us Enslishmen and Europeans as w orking on a pUne 
01 absolute equality wath ourselye'* 

In 1911 ilr J A Spender went to India to 
nttenil the Rreat Delhi Durbar On bis return he 
published m hi-s paper (January 29 1912) the 
following mterestmg statement of the high iinpre« 
Sion ho had reccivM from th* Indim people 

India ina> imjTes's one as poor or squahd as 
mediaewiL but nerer tor n iDom^'ot can it strike lum aa 
a crude a barbaiouN conntn Eitd^ices meet him even 
where of art onginahty and refinoinent He will sei‘ 
more beautiful fayos jn a mornings walk ui an Indian 
Inzaar tliaa m uij tiiropean ciU and he will 1*3 
ihanncd bj the grace and coartcsj of the common folk 
Itnuj eurpnsc Enslishicen to hoar it but many Indians 
“cnouAy espres the opimon tluit the Indian is mentallj 
the '.ui'cnor of the white mnn. 


% Intake He affirms that loBg 
that thC'C allcgod nJenor rccples 
mentality to the white people® 


espraecce proic* 
lie f-ullj coiiA in 
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Have Indiann Intellectoal \nd Liiervri Abiliiv ? 

At the St Andrews dinner m Calcutta 
in December, 1901, tae English Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University spote as follows of tlie 
Indian people, their mtcjUectnal ability and tiieir 
great literature 

Masterpieces of thought and lansuage were pmdncs^ 
m this countT}'^ at a time when our ancestors as English- 
men were httle better than savages and though the 
age of masterpieces may havo exme by. none of us who 
come into contact with educited natives of India to^y 
can doubt that tlieir intellectual power is worthy of then 
ancestry ”■*’ 


Has India Great Men ’ 

General Smuts, Premier of South Ainca m an 
address delivered iq Johannesburg, August 26, 
1919, colled attention to the fact that the civiliza* 
tion of India instead of being low as some suppose, 
IS high He vaid 

I do not look, down on IniLaos I look up to tliem 
Two with whom I ha\ocomo into particularly close 
contact of fate. Lord Sinha and the M^iaraja of Biiami 
I regard as among die ablet.t men I have ever knowp. 
There have been IndiaaN who have been 'im.ong the 
greatest men in the history of the world. There have 
been Indians who have been among tlie groatost leaders 
of the liuaian race whose siioes I am unworthy to 
^ nnbe Nor is tlicre any one else hero to-night worthy to 
do that” 

On urging that comraissions m the array, higli 
as well as low. should bo granted to Indians 
exactly as to Engbshmen, he was asked if ho 
would hke to serve under an Indian He replied 
at once 

Indim!’^ not ? I w cold be glad to sen e under an able 


Indian Mc^'ieitger, December 27, 1901 
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Are Indians TBOiHFin ■* 

Colonel Sleoman m Englishman who lived long 
IQ India and mixed iiitim^ely with all classes and 
who was evtraordiaanly well qualified to judge 
Naid 

1 have htul before me hundreds of ca^es m ■which a 
man & property liberty or life hat, depemied upon fiis 
UUins a he and he has refused to tell iL ’* 


inE InjmvNs. HONEbT'’ 

bays Alfred Webb President of the lenth 
Indian National Congress 

In JIadras m. 189-1 I conveisfd vnth a sewing 
inachiuo agent, who had travelled and done business over 
the globe. His pnncipiU trade now was wnth Indian 
tailors, -md seauisters— belliDS machmcs to be paid for 
b7, monthij uistihnei)t<> I asked the rrqporuon of 
bad debto m such business He said he had found tlveni 
^ high as ten per tent in England How high in 
India But oae per cent and such rbiefly v.Jth Euro* 
pcans. rnthcally wc have no debts with Indian 
luuvcs. If It comes that they cannot pay instalments 
thev will give baefe the niachine,- 

la open crowded bazaars or market places on railway 
platforas in India arc money < lungers They bit at 
tallcs ujwn which ajv heaps of <v)in» of vanous deno- 
minations Could money be tlius expobed at similar 
rathennga in hurop* ^ 


Cnt. Isoivss JIoKvi ^ 

U a meeting of the East India Issociation 
held at the \\ estnunster Palaeo Hotel London m 
December 1901 fetir Lcpel Gnfcn the President, 
lb reported as paying the following tnhute to 
Indnn morahty 

‘Tho ILrdu creed l a monotheistic and of \'ery high 
loO* Civihiation m Vncioat Indu. \ol II p 

t The People of India, p jl 
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ethical value and when 1 look hack on nij life id 
and the tliousiands of pood friend's I have left there 
amons all classes of the native community when I 
rememher thoaehonoraWe induatnotis orderlv lAw-abidi^ 
sober manly men 3 look over Eoslml and wonder 
whether there I's 'mvthing m Chnshiraty which can 
mve a higher ethical creeitl than tfcit which l. noif pro 
fc^,sed M the Lufre majoiitv of the people of India. 1 
do not It 111 London «iO(iet\ I do not see it m the 
'^lums nf the Fa-,t Pn 1. I do not ‘Si'e it on the Loadon. 
Stock Exchange I think that tU‘> morahts of India will 
compar’ van favnnahfv with the morality of taj 
country m western Europe 


.lVpe Lsduns TfttrstwoBTUt ? 


Sir Guy Fleetwood TVibno loac a distiagui^Sied 
British official in laUio, pays the follomug stritang 
tribute to the h-ustworthiDese of the many Indians 
filling responsible position*! under Ins charge In 
a speech made when lie 'va«: retinng froni the 
office of Finance Ifembci of the luiian Go^sr^t 
meat in 1913 lie Js reported a& saving 


I wish to pai a tnl uto to tht* lodians whom I 
best The Indian officials hurli and low of my dt iwrt 
ment thro igh tho j ears of ms coanoction -with thein 
ha^e proved theni5w»lvp< to ho un^panng ofsemcc ana 
vbiolutels trus-tw orthy ^Mico need aro e they have 
dnne unm’udguiclv a double or tnple imoiint of work. 
^\Ticn their advice nought Uicv have gi'cn it to 

me full} and frankli A-^ for fheir tnistworthine*-' lC‘ 
me give an instance Three sears ago when it fell to 
my lot to impo c new t.vv& it -wa.-. imperative that 
their nature <-fiould remain aocret until they v\erp officuJls 
announced Eeerybodv m the department had to be 
entrusted with thi=> secret \nv one of these from high 
official-, to low paid compositors of the Government rres* 
would liave bocomo a millinnaim Lj using that secret 
improperly But even under such trenienlous toniptation 
not one betrayed lua trust So well was the secret kept 
that a ship laden mth silver m liomhix deLiv cl on 
neces«.anly its unloading for three day» and waa 
com.equently caught by the new ta-v. 
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H.^^E Is-duns Hefin-emem, SpmiTOiL Ixsirair 
AND Brain Povteb? 

Su- llichacl Sadler, Tice-Chancellor of tte 
Leeds UmremtT, England, aod President of tlie 
Calcutta (India) Universjtv Comimssion, m a 
Lecture delivered m Ijieds, m 1919, is reported as 
sayms . , 

•One cannot irall thronsh Uie slr<«L rf “Stcr“fi^ 

thinS than ire m Enstod an? As for b-rail Mirer 
there It that in India which comparable with the oeo 
m our own country ” 

Abe IsDLkNS CourtTFST Educators ’ 

After lus retiun from Uiree montlis of ^^^5” 
of education and educational institutions m Inaia, 
llr Sidney Webb debvered an add^e^'? the 

Students Union of the London School of Econo- 
mics on “What Are Wc to Do about Mia? 

In this address (a-> reported ni the London 
weekly. India, of December G 1912), he said that 
amon- the many coUeges he had visited ho could 
not avoid the conclusion that some of those which 
had, from the outset, been estabh^ed by Hindus, 
managed by Hindus, and statfed by ILndus. 
without the intervcnbon oi co-operation of ^y 
European, were among the very best colleges t^t 
ho had ever seen — alike for dev otion of the 
profe^-sors, ahibt> of the tcachmg staff, success m 
cxamiDations, and what was most important of all, 
m tho development of mtcUect and character in 
the students He regretted to have to say that 
some of the Govemment colleges that he liad seen, 
which were entirely managed by Englishmen, and 
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nearly wholly staffed by English professors com 
pared \ ery badly indeed with the exclusively 
Hindu colleges m various respects and, unfortun 
atelp often m the devotion and intellectual ability 
of the professors He instanced particularly the 
building up of the Eerguson College at Poona 
solely by Indian scholars and its great success , 
the organization of so great and pervading a 
movement is the Arya Samaj the contmued 
growth and development oi the I) A. V College 
at Lahore whoUy Indian , and the successful 
workmg out of the quite novel educatiODal 
experiment of the Gurukula at Hardwar 

Ar^ THE IvniAN Leaders Interior in 
fiDOCtTfOV OB CoLTcrrx ^ 

Earl Winterton Under Secretary of State for 
India, IS reported as saying m a speech m Farha 
meat, July 8 1927 

Owing to a long tenure of my pivsent office, I haNC 
become persoiially acquainted ivitfi a Urger proportion 
of the Indians of all parties who are m public life than 
any of my predecessors and I do not hesitate to say 
that in culture and m education the leading men amonc 
them are not behmd the public men of any country 

A GnstT EsbiJ&iDLiN AiSntxED 

Late in his life Sir John Jlalcolm at one time 
Governor of Bombay declared tliat he 

looked hack -vnth shame to the days when he had 
co^idored himself tho sapenor of the Indians witJi 
whom he was called upon to associate 

Does Inpia Hold a Place of IniOLrjNCL iv the 
Wonims IsTEILECTirNL. ProqbesS ? 

In his speech introducing the Indian Budget, 
March 1st, 192(> Sir Basil Blackett said 
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Lidia lonn ago revolatjomzod matheinatics aad 
provided the West with the key to the most far reaching 
of all the mechanical instruments no which its TOntrol 
of nature has been built, when it presented to Furope 
throi^h the medium of Arabia the device of the cypher 
(and the decimal notatioal upon which all modem 
sy&lem'i of numeration de^nd- Eren so India to-day 
or to-morrow will I am confident, revolutionizo Western 
doctnn&s of progrc'S by demonstrating the insufficiency 
and lack of finalitv of much of the cst s present 
eyirtcra of human \<iluets 

Does 1sdi4 Prodc i Grevt 11e\ of Actios 

AS UEut (VbEvT IhiVKEEb ( 

• Sir Valentine Chirol, who is loath to gi%e over* 
praii>e to Indians savs to “Indta, Jus latest booh 
11926) page 6 

At all tunes in her hi ton India lias produced some 
of the finest md moat subtle intcUoits of wiucL the 
human race u capable and gr^at men of achon as Mell 
ts profound thinkers 


Hoiv Do Lvpuns Coumre wjru EsnusniiEv * 

^tr A 0 Hume who cened in India nearly 
forty 5 cars and who held many high offices among 
them that of Secretary ol the Govemrneiit made 
the foUoiniig statement before the Public Scnicc 
Comimssion of 1886 

“Tlie fact 19 — ami this wliat I who ilaiia to Ime 
had better opportunities for fonQing a convet opinion 
tlnn. tno*t men now bvuig dc^uo to urge— there is no 
suth mdual diffcrcBcP between Indians and Britons as 
it gcnrrally flittrre {hcs«o latter to suppose If both 
races lie judged imparliallj and all pros and cons be 
lajrij set do-um on both sides there i> irry hide CrOuad 
for m\sii£T th preftiTuco to either if you compare 
the h ghost and best of otir liidiaiia snth the ordinary 
run of the rabble in Fncland, thc=e latter seem little 
than rnonkrys beside grand men If you compare 
the Picktl tjiKii'-hmcn we often get in Indio, trauied and 
(icvatcd b> 1 rolongcd oltmisUc lohors and •mler^ and 
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otiengthened weigrlity respoasifaiiity -with the rabble 
of India the former fehiiie oat like gods among common 
mortals But if j ou fairly compare the best of botli 
those m each cln.'.b would, exhibit excellencies and 
defects Icos noticeable m the other and neither can as 
a whole be juotly said to be better or worae than the 
other The whole miscoucepboa legording tlie people 
of India anses fro n tlie habit which Englishmen in 
India ha-v e acquired of regarding only the blackest side 
of the Indian and tlie brightest side of tlie Engboh 
character ind from their theories as to the capaatiea of 
the two races being based on a consideration of the worst 
spcainens of the one and tlic best specimens of the 
other • 


Are E\gijsiqii\ Sopimon to Hindus ? 

In Ins book 'The Expansion of England 
Professor J R Seeley demos tliat tlie English 
ire superior to the people of India He says 

Wa are not cleverer than the Hindu our imniis 
are uot nchcr or larger than his 

Are Indians iMtLLECTDAixy Eqou. to the Escunu f 
Speafeing in London m Alay 1904 at the 
annual ineebDg of tie '^lociety for Promotms 
Christi'in Knowledge Loid George Hamilton for 
some 3 ears Secretary lor India, was reported 
ns saying that 

There were hundreds of nuUions of persons m India 
NvhO'e tivdizntioD was much oidex tliaa that oi the 
Engh'h that Ihey possessed a literature architecture 
and philosophy of which any country might be proud, 
and tint at the present time there were there 

tens of millions whost* intellectual capacity was fully 
equal if not superior 
to that of the English + 


- Proceed ng:. Vol TI feotUon HI Sub-sccUon C 
r Keport m Jndia the lamdon w eeklj June d J9 j4 
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■Vre TeLTb I>DiA>cs Eqouj to the Best Enollsiijils ^ 

In an *11:11016 in the \meteenih Century and 
Ifier of Febniarj 1911 Lord Morley Secretary 
of State for India, speitiog of the mo'5t accom 
pLibhed and highly tr^ed ntUve officiilb m India, 
declares (hetn to be 

as good ID e\ery avay as the best of the men 
in 

Aiie Indians CAPsbLE of CoirrEn\ci WiTu 
Enoushuen ? 

t Sir 1 alenhne CJnrol '•ay» in Jus last book 
India (p 10) 

Tlicre la a rsptdli tncren. ins • Iass of Isdioos not a 
I«vi of ntLoiu arc tushly ^ted (^pablc of rD.aatciiag the 
1 tcrature "uid thousb more rarcii the science of the 
Itcst and q^uahdcdto compete nth hnshshmen la almost 
all tho hisuer activities of modem i fo m the public 
scFNites on the ben Ji at the bar m the Uheroi proh aions 
IQ school and uoiversiti teachi&„ m literature and 
m tho prcN.. and Lf more reccnU> m commerce aud 
industry and hnance 

It la this no's cKx-, of Indians mIio haco asaumed 
tho wluical IcAdcrslup of India, and it la they who to 
day dominate die acir neprcst-nCaUn^ assembhes designed 
to occhmab^c m an lodim atmo phero parhainentarv 
institutions and progressive forms of gOTemmeat 
prc'-umod to be capable of future adjustment, to tho 
newest conceptions ol democracy 

Llscwhere Su lafentinc Chirol snjs 
Indccn brain when given a fan cliance are no 
N'lnt inferior to Ltiropcan brains 


kne Tiimt Indian Ll^vdeks in Prison Who Abe 
in CmiiAcrEii and Cri-Tciit to Bbitisu 
IIesiblrs of Paruament 

In a vpocch made in tho British House of 
Commons during the IndiT Debate m July 192’ 
Mr Bin f'poor one o£ Eaglind s best infomied 
men about Itidii, van! 
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At tlie pitteent moment over 20 000 political pnsoaers 
arc m jail m iDdia Thes inr-l nila mea o{ high, cliarartcr 
men vi^liose character has never been questioned Thej 
milude men of prufuiinii culture — of t ciilhire I subnjf 
proliablv greath in excess of Hut of the a\ emgo Member 
of this Hou^e of Commons 


Am . Indivv JcDi.ts Eqiai to Evollsii Jcdols r" 

Sir Henry Cotton in his booh ‘l^cw India 
(p 140), sa>'' that the Lord Chancellor the Earl 
o£ SelboTOO, testified as followv from his plice iii 
Pajliaiuent 

3Iy loida for some jears I practised in Indian case^* 
before the Judicul Comimitee of tlie Pnvy Counci] 
md during tliose jears there were few ca^e* of in\ 
unpenal importance m wlueli I wa^. not concerned I hid 
considorahle opportumtif". of nbsemng the manner m 
•winch in civil cises the native judges did their diifj 
ind I hav e no hesitation m saving md I kno'* 
tins ■was also the opinion of the judges dnnng that tinio— 
that the judgment', of the native judges hoi'e mo t 
favourable compinson t*. 1 ppncTnJ rule -mth the 
judgments of tlie EnsU h judges I should he soirj to 
say anythiag in dispangetnenr of English jikL'C' "ho 
as a class are raoat an\»oiiv <arefiiUv to disclnivc thiir 
dutr but I repair that I hive cf Jieeitohon m samg 
that ID eterv inctance in ro<!jett of mtcfmtj of 
learning of knnw ledge of the soundness ind call factorv 
character of the pidcment^ amved it the native 
judgment-. vv«if gmfr i** soril the e oi English judge' 


Ar> iNDrvNb tiT AIoraiiv VND I\TH I LCTrVU I 
TO "MlNVlr luJJI IVlTION^I AFFU;!'=i ? 

^Ir Hodgson Pratt lung i prominent iiumbti 
of the Britisli-Indiin Civil Service answers tlic-i 
c5uei.tlon? <is follows (in J/j/lt/r the London ircell> 
November 10 lOQo) 

As regards the lossiblo quilitics whicli Livf di Jail'd 
me Mmi'J'lon of IndiiilA to a largrr slnru in the inir Uti‘- 
ment of f heir nitional atTvirs it cai not t>c «xiid UliI then 
IS any evidence of moral or mtcllectiiU iinftness Mhiu 
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po'.ts of great resiwnsibibtj tequinng quahtiea of no 
mean order have beta GUcd oy Indian.?, whether m 
I5ntish or Native States they hi\e evmced high, capacity 
as weh as trustworthmess 


IIvNE IVDUSS THl Qc \LITILS ''fjCES^ABT FOR KUUAG ? 

3Ir G F Abbot, author of ‘Through India 
with the Prince of Walc^ answers in the London 
iS’hho/j. of July 1^03 

One often hears that the Indian far!,. inan\ of the 
aiuiitie? tor rule upon 'Vkhidv the Engk linian pndes 
hiroadf Amoagr these iitditie^ in ? high en-e of duts 
unnirtulitj meomiptil ibU mdep ndence nf judgment 
and moral coara^e i»ow I siW jf on bettej t'^st for 
tho poss^jssioa of those «puhtt Duld te devised than 
the placing of tbe Intlian m •»»»•* it on uhirh demand 
uio Constant diaphy o( tho nualiti*' ith \ position 
hi. alreuly occupie m th** lavi irt J'sen dav the 
Indian luilse is called upon to pj •*ots>nt m i lariety 
of caos c^culatod to test his sen«c f duty Ins iinparta 
ahtj his lotoaritj lua indro-ndw* of julgment and 
his monl couiugc How luv> he stood the test ■' the 

oonfe nn of everj turopean in India—includinsr 
dimih n^li cnousli. those who denj to the Indian the 
puss-s-sioa of those vutn —the Indian judge is not a jot 
uifenor to hia English colleague 

Are Isdu>s CosiPErEvr fob Hi h Eii-cuns t. OfFif i 

Sir Henry Cotton who scned long in India, 
holding high office there, and later was a promi- 
nent ^lemberof Parliiment, '=a>s m his booh hew 
India (pp 141 U2) 

The nati>cs fi India are a.<£.umcd to he unfit to have 
chaivL, of disincts it is convtiueat tu a.ssurao that ill 
raiehshnicn are cool and ■wise m danger while no 
n^tues-ireco and tliat con e«iunQtl> ontj Englishmen 
and no IjjJj arc iv mix.tent to lie tnuted with m 
cl ix naciit charges. lU a procos. of the grovscst self 
ailiiLUicn, V,. jv'r'uade oirscUcs to U-licvo that natives 
re erJj u i.(ul as mini tonal s r\ant> hut ti at the worL 
ol a di tnct if it is to t>c done* at alt demands tlie super 
vj uji r{ aa Ln^Ii h officacr The truth however is that 
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the Indians ns of cours** they must be. are the backbone 
of our administration. The bunlea and heat of the day 
are aheady borne by Induu subordinates and in the 
CNent (as occasionally must be the case) of an mwm 
petenl Em-opean bemg in cfiarge ot a di&tiicf the whole 
of the w ork done by his Indian deputies and clerks 

Is India Pit fob Sixj' Rule? 

After his return troni Indn Keir Haidie de 

dared 

It ( annot be alleged that the Indian people are untit 
for &eli gON crmaent. The mimy Native States which are 
ruling theiuselve-> is a proof to the contrary which can 
not be gainsaid. V groat educated class exists ui India 
which uiiaascs utuversmesr and higher grade schools 
snpphes the country with lawyers professors new^iper 
oditori, and tha heads of gi-eat business concerns Whero- 
ever these men have an opportunity they prove that, 
whether as adiainistratois or as legislators they baNO 
capacity of a %ery lie.li order ' 

Is India Fit tor Freedom and ysr f Rule ? 

lo this question "Mu Annie Besant, after a 
residence m the country ot moic than thirty jears 
makes the following unhesitating answer with 
which she ends her book “India n Nation 

Ton ask IN India fitfor freodom and self goNennnent ? 
I answer Yes and they are her right What does India 
want -* bhe wonts everything and 1ms a nght to eJaun 
everj thing tliat any other nation lias i nght to claim 
bhe would be tree in loiLa as the Englishman is free in 
England To bo go^erntsi by her oivn men, freely elect^ 
herself To make and bicaL imnistnos at her nih- 
To caii-y anns to have her own anny her own naM 
her own volunteers To levy her own taxes to inako 
licr own budgets to educate Tier own peopl® to iiTisalo 
her own lands to mine her own ores to min t licr o^vn 
to be 1 ‘.osenngn nation wutfiin her own borders 
Does an Englishman ask for less for liunscif in England * 
w hy should an fndi.-in anj more than an Englishman 


* riic Labour Leader L^mikm AIi> 11)09 
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W content to be a thrall ^ Indxa ha.*? a nglit to be free 
anil *1011 cnTpming bho i£> fit to be It IS a cnme against 
humanity to hander her ” 


Are Istiiaxs Intebioc ro EsoLtsmcEs As 

ActDAI lialSLATOHS > 

Dr V H Rutherfortl, long^ a prominent English 
In.bor leader and Member of Parliament, telU U'; 
•m his last boot, “Modem India Its Problems and 
Thetr Solution Ipp — fU) that after attending 

dchatcc (iQ 1926) m the Indnn National Legislative 
Asscrahly and in several Provraciol Legislatures, 
Aihere Bnbah and Indian members were speaking 
and working side by side he “found a dehiute m- 
fenonty among the Englishmen as compared 
\Mth the Indiana” He declares 

“Althoush I L«e a natural bii' in favour of iW o^vtt 
(^untwmcn, truth compcU me to state that m these 
1 egislatxve UidiCB the l£<h?>nx t.xr <’U‘pas» their Lnsh&h 
mA'« la Liniiuncy wut locic know lodge bie^th of vi'ioa 
and lacaL) of statesmanship 
Asking the question, 

“UTut station in hf,* would these men hate occupied 
if they liAd remained at home in EngUad instead of 
tonung to India ^ 

He answers 

“hot more th.m one or two per cent would have 
n-'on lusher Uian a hrst cli", clerk, in a government 
office Asa nutter of fact, India i-. governed b\ hrst- 
ila'is clerks from England wntli a few lonllmgs thrown 
in as governors One truth 'tanis out lAe i beacem-Lght. 
r-inioI> that furit^n* nrt mfiinM/ (xUci fitted (joifTn 
Iiilici tJifin arc thtir English oierhrdt, In '-heer mtellcc- 
tual abilin and iurliainentar> cipacily Indians outsbino 
their Bntj'h adversine 
In conclui-ion 

jueli area few of the inauyeMdoncCs which offer 
tiieinM.lv cs to all who care to know, of the high 
civilization of Indn , of the undeniable inttUcctud, 
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moral and practical qualities of the Indian people, 
their faithfulnes!> thear trustworthiness, their 
honorable character their eminent ability and 
efficiency m the discharge of the duties and 
responsibilities placed upon them, not only m 
pnrate life but also m erery kind of public, 
ofecnl and gorermental position which they are 
permitted to hold. 

"Wo submit B-ising our verdict on the above 
testimomes which are of the most rehable possible 
character because they come from eminent 
Enghshmen who know India best, have we not 
a right to affirm that in every quality needed for 
self rule the people of India are little, if at all, 
inferior to the people of Great Britain, and that, 
as soon as they gam prachcal espenence, which 
will quicUv come with freedom (but cannot come 
without it) they will be able to raamtam a 
go^erniaeat not unworthy to rank with the fine 
government of Japan or the best govemments of 
Europe ? 



CHAPTER :^ts: 


PAULIAMEMT GUARDS THE 
INTERESTS OF INDIA 


W e are often told with much assurance 
that the mtereats of the lajian people are safe 
becau e thej are corefalJy guarded by the 
Bntibh Parliament, especiallv by the House of 
CommotL that splendid group of Clo men 
r» presentins the best jntclhgeace and character 
of the British I-.les Of cour*e such a body of 
men do not, not and cannot neglect so 

grave ^ jv^ponsibiiity so important i part of 
tho Empire -la India, or fail to see that the 
Indian people are ruled honourablv efficiently 
and jUsUj 

This sounds assuring But what are tho facts ’ 
Does Parhameat giro careful attention to IndiT, 
or watchfully guard her rights^ Indeed do 
tin, mnjont> of the oierobers of Parliament know 
in> tiling more about lodia than o schoolboy or 
i ay aii> atlcntio” ai. ^ ^ nn alTurs unless there 

Is an las rection or some othti form of '^enous 
troiiblo there? How can they'* India is so far 
away and they are *^0 overwhelmed witli matters 
nearrr homo that mu t be attended to ' 

VTien at the fig end of a parliiuicntary 
SL« ion, a day i» announced for discus ion of 
In ban affairs, vvlnt happens ■* It is tho signal 
lia evirybody to be ab ent wlu cm po 'ibly 
ft d m excuse 

t Mr Ham <13 ^ficDonald in lus book The 
Ij vcrtiraint of India (pp 43 and ol) <13 s 
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“It must be admitted that Farlument has not been 
a just and ■watcliful steward of India Its seats are 
empty -S'. Ken it has its anmial saunter through the Indian 
Budget Very few members of Parliament ha\e anj 
real tnowledge of Indian aiEurs and there is a deserted 
House of Commons when the Indian Budget is under 
considerahci'a " 

There lies before me, as I write, an extended 
report of the debate on India, m the Hou&e 
of Commons, duly 17, 1927 According to 
th .0 report, there were wilhin call when the Hou^^o 
was fullest 220 members , hut nerer m the 
Chamber at arty one time moie than fifty, .ind 
the average attendance during the debate did 
aot exceed hrenty-five 

■Writes ^ Alfred Kuineai. il P , 

‘I recall thirty Indian Budget mght^ m the House 
of Commons Scarcely one of tlie number drew an 
audience of fifty mcrab^ one^lexenth part of the meoi* 
bership At a recent budget det*te when a matter or 
very great importance was up for discusnon there 
present, ^ count fourteen pei>on«— tlurteea LibcraJS 
and one Tory At another (here wcietwontj present, 
at another there were three on the Toiy side and one 
on tho Liberal ” 

In a letter written from Ixiudon by Mr Lajpat 
Eai, under date of July 22. 1^26, and published 
in The People, of L.iIiore, August 15, thw 
eminent Indian pubbcist says, 

‘Kntlung prove-' so forciblv tJie ab'urdjtt' and the 
imrcahty of the Bnbsh Parliament’s control ONcr the 
Indian goNOmment as the ‘•pcclarle of a dpbate oh 
India in the House of Commons I ha\ e attended severm 
such debates on previous occasions, and last night -l 
attended another Before the Under-Secretarj’ of btate 
for India mtroduced Uic «!ubiect of Indio, the Hou'^o 

and evcrvthing was bvely almost exciting 'uthough 
I there was nothing of any great importance on Uio taju^- 
I|ut tlie moment (he Uiwier-Socrctary for India got up 
tho House emptied. Soon the front iH'nchts were cntimj 
unoccupied Only a very few mcinliers roinaincd, ill'' 
wholo scene was dull, and depi-essiBg. Tlie spcoclies 
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mad'' Njrere efimlly dull and uninterpsting There waN 
no sign of hie or interest aorwlieie 

Edward Thompson m his^ booh “TIid Other 
• Side of the Ifedal (Harcourt Brace &■ Co 
page 13) say^ 

It has long Keen notonoiia and a thrmc of =aro?e 
rnmment by Itulian that the Indian Delate m the 
lIouNe of Commons tut> ►'cen rrcanled viath indifference 
but tliG few vibo attpndwi and with contempt by the 
many who <taj<!<I away bir Henn iowlors noble 
apiKol somo 3cai^ a{io that CNerj member shoildcon 
“idef himscU a meailx'r for Indi i <5mce India vs'a» 
diafnujLhi cd in tho a embh t)ut controlled her destiniois 
won a spectacular tnumph when made bit it haa 
been lorsottco Two \ ears ago a Member of Parliament 
oftwenti >eart stacdinir ted a fnead of tub? Uliats 
luppeaed to tliat fellow Uander — i>r =ome ‘«uch name 
who u cd to mve peso much iroulie’— thus showing 
tliat jt H riocsiblo for one to U a Bnlish Pnyy Conn 
tUlor and ict be utterlj ignorant of ihe man in India 
who la our gTcatCat BnU-li contemporary 

At a larje meeting of tho Bntiah Labor 
Pirt) held lu the XJnner^itv Institute London 
m JanuTTj 1&’6 \raj r <«rdliatii Pole 31 P des 
cnbed tlie interest, or ntber tlie complete Inch 
of mtercat, tho Entisli ParUament (tint ‘‘sleepless 
guardnn of India s interests ) habitually sbows 
w lienei cr Indian aflair* c me before it for con&idera 
tiom IIo declared that Hhcaercr India Pay 
imvco and the Indian Budget is d)«cu&&ed there 
Is alnio t mTariablr a “tUui House of Commoni 
onlj bu-tlj enough memberi. being present to 
fonn a quorum and the few ivlio remain for tlic 
mo t port jiiid their time in '^aonng wUilc the 
becretxry of 'sLite lor Indii makes his stcreotjped 
manual shxtenicut. *md that oulj when some 
cn is me like tho “igihition caused by tlie 
lortitioii of Bengal ncconipanied by boycott and 
bombs or some *extr lordmarj condition 
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of thmgj. tbreatemug the loas of India or a disturb- 
tnce of English in\es,tmeats,” do the great 
majority of the House show any more mterost m 
Jadii^ or the three hundred twenty millions of its 
people for whom PtirLament la supposed to be 
the responsible guardians: than if India Avere a 
province of the moon 

Let a <5mgle other fact of a different nature 
>e cited which s,hows m a tiagic manner hoir 
(losely m touch with Indian affairs the Bntisli 
t^arliament is On the I9tli of April, 1919 the 
sbockjRg Amnti.ar nia*&acie tool place, m %rhich 
iimtsh soldiers under command of a British 
gene^ attacked a peaceful religious assembly m 
a public park and shot down m cold blood fall 
ing 01 wounding more tlian 1 009 unarnied men, 
ivomen and clnldren Did Ihf Britisll Parllimimt 
I n *>“• protest and 

“* liombli- transaction ? Not 

njore tlian vf\en months before 
.r®” )»enUou€d in Parliament. 
Jfn^f thin that r Can it be believed > 

Uore than seven months elapsed aftei the horrible 
deed AVIS done bfffore Parliament rien /new u/iat 
,^.,11 Tins makes entirely clear how 

. Pjrbament guards ind Avitches OAcr and 
protects India 

pt no one niiJen,tmd the oborc facte and 
contontioni as mdjcahng on Ilia part of tho anllior 
ffho J^ont of respect low-ird the British Parlnraent 
me ilouse of Commons) nhich lin holds m high 
1 *?^^ honor He belieAcs that there is m 
the world no abler legislatiAo bodj and none 
more conscientious in the discharge of Avliat it 
conceives to be its duties 

Po*“‘ “ot to be OA erlooked) 
oeii the Bntish Parliament ainnot perform Uic 
impossible and should not bo required to try 
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It, merubcri. havu mountains of respoobibilities 
to carry entirely Oiide from India, “Why should 
those of India be added ? With the Scotch 
members chained ivitb the duty of guarding the 
lalerests of bcotlaad inii the WeLh memben, 
tho mtorcsts of AVale> and the members represent- 
ing the counties and cities of England tho 
interests of ail these, and then, beyond the homo 
countries, a CTc-it iiorld-mde Empire entirely 
apart trom India — with all these pressing matters to 
loot after and all these responsibilities to 

discharge, what time or strength can this body of 
men hare left, to roa've thetnselves intelligent 
about, and therefore be able to supeniitend with 
any knowledge or justice at all the political md 
economic affair' of Uie vast Indian sub-contment, 
with a population equal to tbit of all Europe 
out'ido of Ru'sta ^ 

The blame to be put upon the»o hea^ilj-bui- 
dened men is oot because (hey fall asleep 
or go out of the HoU'e for 'i httlo needed 
rest uhea the time comes for discussing India — a 
subject so far awa\, so di&cult, so enormous, and 
of which tbev know and in the ver> nature of 
(ho ciso, can know almo'^t nothing The cause 
for blame i, much deeper 

The guilt (in the tics of a just God and of 
just men it is omit and hrniy too) which rests 
upon Tarhanient and upon the whole British 
nation, is tint of the Indian ttifunlion ihelf , — is 
that of sn./fiy th^ goirrnnient of India, iire-itiiig 
•I out of Om hands of the Indian people wliere 
it nghtly belongs placing (he stupendous (ash of 
larryiti/j il on, iii the hands of distant, ignorant, 
orer-C/iirdcnrd forctgncr% who can no more dis~ 
rl.argc i/s crionnou-i responsibilities -intelligently 
and justly than the sun tan nse m the icest 

\bout Uio middle of the last conturj, i£r John 
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Dickinson declared m his book, ‘‘GoTCmment m 
India Under a Boreancracv’t” page 136 (1853) 

Since India ha^j come under Bnh>h rule her cup 
of gnpf has been filled to the hnm ave it has been full 
and nirming over The unfortunate Indian people have 
liad tlieiT nahts of pippertj coofibcated their claim& on 
juabre and humanity trampled under foot their 
manufacturer'! toA^iis and agmcultunsts besrgared their 
eicellent mumcipal in&ntations broken up their judici^ 
secuntj talen away their morality corrupted and. 
eien then- religious enstoms violated bj what are con 
Tcntionally c^ed the ble'^sioffs of Bntish rule’ 
Porhament eases u-> conscience reeardinj: these tyrannies 
and wTonss m India l>> e^ortinff those that gorem ihero 
to ffotern paternally’ just as Isaac alton e\hoits lus 
anelcr hookins a worm to handle lam as if he lovoa 
lum. ’ 

Such IS afcrraed by an Engbsh liistoniu to 
biv e been Bnti«h rule m Indii at tie middle of 
tho last century The Indian people declare that 
tbero bas been bttle or no real impiovement 
since A few luoio offices or 'lalaiiei positions 
are grudgingly assigned them , but they aio given 
no more power or lutbonty in the management 
of the gOTemment of their own country, and tbeir 
treatment bj t!ie Bnti<;h officials is actually uioie 
haughty and more humiLatmg thm it was wbeii 
John Dickinson wrote As to Parliameiit, it 
widely claimed by those vrbo have fullest knowledge 
of the pist aud the present that this Bntish 
legishtiT© body actually knovrs lesa about India 
to-day and tikes less intcFcst m its affairs than at 
any time m the past 

Ramsay MacDouiId sajs there is actually lc»-- 
Pniliatatulary control oi tiie Indian admni'^tTation 
now than there was in the tlajs of the East Iniba 
Company * 

It should not for a moment be forgotten that 


•. * 'The Awakening of India” p 265 
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the extremely cousenabvc House of Lords is a 
part of I’ailiamcQt, that it is less intelligent con- 
ccnunK India than evou the House of Commons, 
tliat it 15 constantly xoid notoriously opposed to 
liberal measures for India and faxorable to tliose 
that are oppiessive, tliat it openly sympathized 
Tvith the ultra-t5Taunical Rowbtt Acts of 1919 
and tljat it actually defended and commended 
General Byer for his horrible Amntsar massacre 
Thinl. of chuauBg belore tbc world that snch a 
body, which ha*: to some degree veto poner ovei 
iogibLition by tbc Hou«e of Commons, is a careful 
guardian of the intcrc»t', of tlie Indian people ' 

One cau«e alone, eion if there were no other, 
make's it absolutely inipo»'.ihlp. m tli® xeij nature 
of tho case, for the BntKh Parbament to guard the 
lutorot* of India wjtb c'cii on approximation of 
iM''dom and justice 1 refer to the fact that Parba- 
nicut contaiHs not a suigle rcpre-sentatiie of Indra. 

Suppose New York oi llassachui'etU, oi 
Michigan, or Louisiana, or California Merc allowed 
to iscnd no Tcprcstnlatuis to the Umted States 
Congress in tVa^hmgton, could such a wholly 
unreprcNenttd btatc depend upon ha^ ing its 
interests proporlv guarded Suppose London, oi 
Laucaslure or Yoiksliire oj "tVilcs 02 Scotland 
wcic not alloueJ to bCnd a suaglo represcutatire 
to tlio BntJsli Parbaraent. couW any one of those 
great coiLstitucucics be t«m\inced tliat its interests 
would ho *=010 ^ 

Hou tlicn about ludu a nation in a 
far dL'tant part of tho earth, which has a 
population nearly tiiree times as tn'cat as that 
of the cutiro United btaUs> and more than 
se^cn hnjtj, a> nunipruas as Uiat of tJjo Cntisli 
f'lcs, and of who'O languages, customs, civilization 
and actds, U.o British Parbament is almost absolutely 
ignorant 
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It IS astonishjug ho^ Lttle kuoNrleJge of India 
beams to be posbesbcd by many of e^en the most 
eminent members of Parliament It is the 
commonest thing to find distinguished members 
of both Houses condescendingly referring to tlie 
Indian people as if they had no culture and no 
cmhzatina I find even Mr Balfour, who is 
accounted a man of exceptional intelligence, 
ictually inbulhng the Indian people by writmg 
and speaking of them, not once, but again and 
jgam, and habitually, as if they were b,irbariaris 
jequinng to be civilized by Britain 

Is it anything less than lunacy to believo that 
in English legislative body, many of whose most 
conspicuous leaders are so ignorant of India, and 
-which does not contain a single lepiesentatno of 
that great and distant nation can intelligently 
.md lu^.tly guard its inteiestv, oven if we a&sume 
o\ery legi-Iator to be actuated by the most 
generous, honorable and altruistic motnes? 

Is it said tliafc India does Lave one lopre&en- 
tatiie, if not in the British Parliament, at least 
m the British govemment m London, and near 
enough to Parliament so that his \oice may 
occasionally be heard there ? I mean the Secro 
tiTj' of State for India- 

The reply is clear Even if we grant th it 
this officiid IS a representahve of India, ivhat is 
one, under sucli conditions ? A hundred would 
be utterly inadequate to present a country so 
laormous as India, and inteiCbts so -vast as hers 
But it IS not true that in tlio Secretary of State 
India has ocn one representative That eminent 
official lb not an Indian, but an Englishman 
He may noi er have been m India , probably he 
has not Yery likely be does not know a <=inglo 
Indian language '\rost Secrataries of State do not. 
Iflirthcrmore. (what is vitid), he is not chostn by 
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India, but bj England therefore he is not India s 
rcprcotatatne at all but Fnjianda He nerer is 
or C.U1 be, mythms more than a mate believo 
rcpre&entatiTe of India, because he is not appointed 
or e^cn credeutnlcd by the Indian people jUst a.> 
no man can be a real repre* entative of a business 
firm or corporahon who not chosen or appoint 
ed or crcdentnlcd by that busine^^s firm or 
corporation. To he vure he is one of the men 
who dommate and control the Indian people, but 
that Is not because Ik is thtir representative or 
has any right to coutn.l thtm but bccausi ho 
Is tlicir master put over tliom b> Britain without 
tbcir hai ing inj part m tl e matter 

Is It Mid that even if Parliimpiit failss thy 
EuglivU people themsch will not fail Tliej 
arc a gnat liberty loving and just nation and 
may bi, depended on m some way through 
Parliament or otilcrwl^(> to see to it that Indus 
interc arc carefully protected 

Mr IL>\ Nevinson th« cmiocnt English publicist 
who knows both England and Indn as vvlU as any 
man answers with the question 

How jiuoa 7itrsoa.> in fcn’'land know nboul 

India, or can a lord time 1 ihmk abo it her ( I lout t 
u one jn.r (cat of Ihe llntj h pc»} le civo.-. to InJu 
a thou., it fro II > oar o cad to year end. 

Dr y II liullieif rd M P says t[ie British 
poojk “art never e>tn coasolted about Indian 
affairs* 

The truth i the whole clatm or idc"!, so widely 
eatctliiiii.d in the world that in the Bntish 
Parbmjcjit the Indian jcopJc have an intelligent, 
caivful ever oUciteU'. md safe guardian of tluir 


* “Jlrvi m In lia ltd I rob tu aaJ Their Solution, 
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iiglits and interests, is a pure fiction There is 
1 fact to support it India has no such guardian 
and she can Imhc none until she becomes fiec and 
IS there fate able to guard and protect herself 
Sold Thomas Jettersoa 

The people of every couiLtry are the only safe giui 
cliaito of their own nshts 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE AMRITSAR 
MASSACRE 


Tho terrible Amritsar massacre of April, 1919, 
thro-ws so macb light upon British rule in India 
na vt exist* to-day, that the exact facte regarJing 
It, as ascertained from the most trust-vrorthy 
authontie>, ought to be given here as an impor- 
tant chapter of this book 

Beside* a vast amount of testimony obtained 
through the Indiia press, we bare the extensive 
reports of two mvestigating commissions, one 
appointed by the Bntish-Indian Goveroment, con- 
sisting of five Englishmen and three Indians, with 
Lord Hunter, a British judge, at its head, and 
hence kaovra as the Hunter Commission , and 
the other, appointed by the Indian XaGonai Con- 
grsas, coasistiag of five eminent Indians, and 
known as ttie Indian Congress Commission With 
the evidence thus before us. as fully as we can 
ever expect to obtain it, what is the verdict ? 

Turn first to the Hiuiter Report We have 
iiere really tiro reports, which unfortunately divide 
on race bne* From tlie hve Englishmen we ha\ e 
a ilajonty Report which is too often thought of 
by t\ie world generally as the voice of tho entire 
committee But it i* not This report in the 
juaia IS fa^o^able to the Bntish Nevertheless, it 
hnds iteelf compelled to make admissions wluch 
are vGi-y significant Its bta* i* so eiident and so 
benous that tlie three Indian members of the 
Coiumi-ixion fand themsebc* compelled to make a 
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lliuonty Report, which dis-.ent'. at many points 
irorn th'it of the nnjonty The Slajonty Report 
IS declared by all Lidia to be a wlutewosh In 
England the nnpenalj'its* the railitansta the 
extreme tones the men who belieie m holding 
India hy the sword at no matter what coat, accept 
it, like it, find in it \ Mndication of British rule 
But these are by no means the whole nation , 
the entire labor partv all liberal', and practically 
all independent inTcstigatorb join with the people 
of India m condemning it os a partisan effort to 
bolster up a bad cause 

Such a biased report is oq]> N'bat men 
table from the character of the Committee For 
(1) The Committee was ippoiuted by the Bntish 
Indian {roremment, who was the culprit Can a 
culprit be trusted to choose his judge i Of course 
the Crorernnienfi would appoint inN«?&tigafcors who 
would mike out for it the best ci'sg pos'-ible 
(5) The Commission contained no representatives 
of India To he sure there were three Indians 
but they were noi chosen by Imha and were 7\ot 
men zchom India tiould hate ckoseu The Indian 
^atlOnal Congress and the All Indin ‘Moslem 
League tie two great uahonal represenhxtno 
organizations of the countrj ought to hare been 
represeuted and asked to be but were refused- And 
yet the three Indians selected by the Government 
as presumably favorable to its interests found the 
case against the Government so bad, that, as 
already stated they refused to assent to the 
camouflage of the Majonty Report (3), The 
Congress CommLsion suboutted to the Hunter 
Comuiis«ioa a large body of iniportint testimony 
from persons mtimateli connected with the events 
to he mvestigitcd but the Hunter Commission 
refused to rccaie it , it would rtceivc no tcsti 
mony except that of ifc» own choo«mg and vrhich 
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c\mG through it oivn official channels Of course, 
thcrefote jts fiiiciirig:> could not be ju&t 

Turn to the Indian Congress CoramibSioii 
Report Does not tins ben evidence of being as 
pirtiiin as the other ’ It does not Of course, 
it Avould hne been better if the Commission 
could baie repre&euled both the Oovcrnnicnt .ind 
the ludian people As lioa been said thi, was 
what the Indian CongiP^-« tried foi and onl> 
when this filled did the CoQgres'. ippnmt a Com 
nuasiou of its OAVTi S«,A CTal things are to be snid 
of this Comims'iun 

Cl) The raen clio'son to cunipose it were the 
leist partisan possible th>^r wore men bndly 
(ksposM toward the Bnhsh ind bearing a record 
of absolute loyalty to th»* Bntisli Oo\eTnment 
at the same hme thiy weie men widely honored 
aud tniatcd amott; all partie:» m Diclia. The. 
dcterminatioa from the hnt mis to make the 
lai eshgation ind the report so thorough «-o fair, 
BO just, th it it could stand Uie severest scrutiny 

(2) The Commission rejected no testimony 
from any iourise if only it gave evidence of being 
tmstwortlij 

(3) Although the Hunter Coninu-sion would 
not idimt vdnable tcstmiony ofteied it by the 
Congress Coninussion, tlie Congress Conunission 
admitted all the tcstomeuy gitbeied by the Hunter 
Committee, and gave it due consideratioa m the 
formulition of its report 

(I) The Congress Comoitssion examined the 
staUmciits of over 1700 witnesses, and the 
statements of GoO of the most important of these 
are giicn m exfenso m its report, of two large 
volumes All of the^ were carefully veriSei 

('d Tlie Report bc'iis every cndence not only 
of tlioroughno's but of faimcs- <andor, and justice 
Its entire freedom from Iiaivti or imdictiie exprea- 
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sions it> studied courtesy and moderation of 
language it charity of judgment, and its refusal 
to draw concluNioDN in any case unlfeoS they were 
supported by overwhelming evidence ire 
noticeable throughout 

Judging from ill the evidence commg through 
all the reports i\hat m a general way was the 
•verdict compelled tu be as to the alleged atrocities 
in the Punjab and elsewhere ■* Were the stones 
that cime to the world at the time exaggerations ^ 
■No for the mo t part tliey were under statement* 
the censoi* toned down the account* that were 
lUowed to inch Uip world The worst facta 
were Inigely suppressed 

Let u* see whit some of these fully substantia 
ted facts were 

Was there resolution in tlie Punjab f Was 
there a deep and widc>pToad plot to overthrow 
tho govrinmeut as was alleged? Even the Hunter 
Report admitted that no evidence of anything of 
the kmd wa* discovered So tius cscuac for tho 
atrocities wholly failed 

Were there mobs and not* ^ Yes m a number 
of place* These went so fax m some ca*Co as 
to bum or wreck valuable buildings tear up 
railways and even take life All together seven 
Englishmen weie killed, one Enghsh woman wa* 
seveiely beaten and property to the amount of 
probably a million doUais was destroyed This 
vT-is serious Of course sudi riots had to be put 
down and it was not strange if m their supprc» 
Sion the Government acted sternly and caused 
bloodshed For this the world has given it no 
consure 

But did the Government confine itself to such 
measures as were necessary to siipprcs* the noting 
in tho few place* where it occurred ? I/ot us see 
jUNt vrhat happened 
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"Was the first aggres^-^ioo hy the people, or 
it by the Government ^ It was by the Government 
Was there any noting until jdter the mibtaiy 
began shooting the people ^ Xo there vra^ nothing 
of the kind anythere The first shooting and the 
^orst notmg were m the city of Amritsar Tiie 
people Jj td been i ery much exasperated by many 
things that had ocemred — the he ivy demand foi 
eDhstnients m connection with the groat ivar m 
Europe, indeed the virtu il conscription , the 
unmciciful treatment of the men who went to 
the War , the refii'ol to grant Cf>mmis«nms to any 
of the Indnn soldiei^ howl^e^ bra\e or mento- 
nous their uiilihiry seivie* , the heavv exactions 
of money from the people to meet the expenses 
of the war , the '•pying everywhere by the 
Governiueat Tad the wholevile arrest and impnsor- 
inent of persons against xvhom the ‘•pies or the 
polico could tind or manufactuie an> po'SMble 
sU‘pirjoa of dislovalty tfio confiscation of books 
and newspapers , the prevention of freedom of 
speech , the harsh and arrogant attitude of the 
Govtninient m all it«i dealings with the people , 
the unjust and tyrannical Rowlatt Act-*, which 
had set all India allaine with indignation , and 
then last of all, onlv two days before the noting 
in Amntsar began, Gic autocratic acbon of the 
Government m forbidding Mr Gandhi, the nations 
‘<iint, from entering the Punj ib on a mission of 
peace, and the '•udden anest and imprisonment, 
without charge, of Dr Satyjpal and Lr Kitchlew, 
two of the most honored and beloved leaders of 
the people m Amntsar, — all these things, together 
had sturcd the pubbe mind to such a feelmg of 
indignation, alarm and resentment, that it only 
rtquind a spark to cause on explosion 

That spark came m the finng upon an enhrely 
Pinctfut prwfs^ion of people on their way to the 
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residence of the British Commissioner to present 
a petition for the liberation of the leader^ who 
had been imprisoned The procession had gone a 
considerable part of the way irhen they found 
themselves stopped by tlie military On attempting 
to proceed, they were fiied vpon by the soIdicri> 
and sume iucntif of thetr number Idled and a 
much larger number wounded This was too much 
The sight of blood — of their dead and dying friends 
all around tliem — fired the passions of everybody, 
and turned a wholly peacefal company into a 
mob Out of control, beat on retahation and 
■vengeance The result wa>. that m a very short 
time the lailwav where the «bootmg occurred was 
being tom up, pubbe buildings were being attached, 
looted and sot on fce, nnd Englishmen weis 
killed 

Of course, in a bttle while order was lestored, 
and theie wa^ no further di-turbance worth 
meutioiirng Such js the ^^orJ of the Amr itsar 
not, which, as has already been said was the i^orst 
that occuiTed auvnheie If there were timo to go 
^tito the details of the se^e^al other lesstr dis- 
turbances m other places, we should find them 
genei.dly closelj lescmbling this Alwavs thej 
uere cau^icd by the attempts of tho military or 
the police to prevent oi break up peaceful 
l)^oce^slo^s endeavoring to present petitions to the 
governaiig authorities, or to disperse companies of 
people assembled sometimes for purely rehgious 
purposes and sometimes to agitate for political 
reforms dhe Government was angry because the 
people dared to agitate for zeforms, dared to 
oppose it in any way, however peaceful , and the 
mihtary officials, always su'^picious, scented in 
every large gathering something di&lo5aL And 
so all umted m a common detenninatiou to “tcacli 
the people a lesson which they wo^d not forget*’ — 
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“by force, force without limit,” — ^by that “frigbtful- 
aciS” plan, that SchrccUichLeit method, which at 
ono titae the British and others so severely 
condemned in the Germans 

We find the details of all this “fnghtfuluGss” 
so shocking that we de not wonder the Indian 
Government prevented knowledge of them from 
reaching the world, from leacbmg even the people 
of England, or Parliament, or Wr ilontagu the 
Secrecy of bhite forlndji himseif (as he aflmaed), 
for eight long months alter llveir perpetration. 

Let Us look at a f»-n of the details For i 
long tune, judging from the newspaper reports, 
it was gvnerjfils supposed that the number killed 
in tho Aninbar (lolianw.Ua Bagb) massacre was 
about 500 and the number wounded 2000 or 
peihap', a little under Then came the Hunter 
Report, putting the numberN at only 379 tailed 
and 1,200 wounded, which everybody m d.nin.tsar 
at once recognized much too low Finally 
appeared the full detailed, carefully prepared 
icport of the CongrC'* Investigating Commission, 
which proved by ample and undeniable evidence 
that tho number shot to death approximated 1,200 
and the uaunclcU J,CuO 

And how could the numbers have been much, 
if any Ic&s, when fifty Msldiers, armed with the 
most deadly rapid-finng gun's pouied l,t350 rounds 
of ammunition, at do'Oi range, into a peaceful 
galbericg of between 15,000 and 20,000 unsus- 
pecting itiou, women and cliildrcn, shut up m a 
walled-m gardtn from which it was almost impos- 
sible to escape ? 

Geneni Dyer, the “hero* of the affair, who 
actually cJ.unicd prai-e for bii deed on the ground 
that by it he had saved Lidia,” attempted to 
justify wiiat he had done by the pica that he had 
forbidden the gatbermg, and tJie people bad 
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dj&obeyed luni m assenibling But it turned out 
that ln«! proclain ifaon had not been circulated m 
the part of the city from which the people came, 
that large numbers of those present were from 
the country hanog come m whoUy innocently 
^ I'Cligious festival, and that tew persons m 
the crowd, if any knew tint the gathering had 
been forbidden 


That the gathering was the faithest possible 
nom levolutionarj or disposed to disorder or 
dangerous i'=i shown b> the fact established by 
abundant evidence that only a few minutes before 
b^eral iJyor came and began bis massacre, it 
haa actually passed piactioally xmanmious lesolu 
tions condtoiumg the uofo and the destruction 
of property and life which liad occurred two or 
tluee days before and urging upon the public 
oie^whera peaceful methods of procedure 

iriat the object of Dyei m ordermz the 
^hootmg was not to di^per^e the crowd, but to 
\eiit Lis anger to show the despised “mtives ' 
who was who, md to te^ch them a lesson that 
forget was proven by the 
tacts, U) That on entering tlie enclosure he did 
not order the crowd to disper-vo, but began 
s looting at once (2) That he did not stop firing 
when the croud broke up and tried by every 
“C'uis ui Its power to get away , And (3) TJut 
Jie did all he could to prevent the peoidc from 
by directing the heaviest fire of Jiis 
solmors at those who were fleeing, and 0 '>pecially 
at the only phecs of egress, until tho'-e place> 
uere inled high and blocked with the dead and 
dj lug 


General Dyer confessed that ho could doubtless 
dispersed the crowd without firing at all , 
but, he said, they ''probabl} would Jiavo come 
baefc and laughed at lum There we hai c it 
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Sacli an outrage, sucli a cnrac, as laughing at 
so exalted a personage as a British general, of 
course, had to be prevented, at any cost, at no 
matter •wlut sacrifice of liTe& of mnoceiit men, 
■women and babes 

'^That proTision did these butchers mate for 
their dead and 'wounded ’ None They removed 
not a single body from the bloodstained garden 
tlicy had not tiie merev to contev a single 
mangled Troraan or child to a hospital or other 
place of aid Some of the wounded received no 
care for twenty-scien hours, — Bntish nurses, 
who could liare gone to them, refusing to do so, 
and the alanned and torror-strichen relatirea and 
fnends of the victims being pret ented from 
rcQdcnng any but the most imperfect aid by harsh 
curfoiv orders and other saiage rcsbictious 
imposed by the onlttary officials aiiJ the police 
The following story ot the efforts of one 
Indian woman (a woman ot considerable standing 
m the cummuiuty) to find .uid remote the body 
of her husband on the night foUo-wing the shoot- 
ing, will help us to understand the tcmblo 
Situation Stadame Ratan De\i, residing near the 
Jalianwala Bagh, funubhed to the Congress In- 
vest] gating Coimmssioa tiie following btatcraeat 

'1 ^4S ID my hoij^c ne,ir JaiiaDs\ala Bash 'whon I 
heard shots hr«M 1 v.ao Uirn IjiDg dovn I cotup 
at onco as I -waa anxious Iccau-so mv h.u,sband had cone 
lo the Bach I Usan to ct> and vseat to tiie I'iaee 
accopnipanicd b> tuo wonun to liclp aie There I saw 
heaps of dr.vl bodits and 1 Iccan to search for iii> 
hU'Uind, After pasving throiiah the hear' I found the 
di-idbc>tl> of mj husUind. The uaj towardi it waa 
full of Mc«jd and of dead loJus Alter a short 
1|Qie both tho cons of Lala Suadar Das cJiui, 
were, and I ached Ihcin to Inag a (J^ari'Qt (cot) 
carr> thu dead body of ui> hiisland Lome 
Ibotoji, -iccordmclj went htinc and 1 sent away 
Ue two women also B> this time it was 8 o’olocl. 
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^rFpw’^<Ti5o^ CQtild shr oat of hL> liouse because of Oie 
X Nraifiu- anil ayins At about 

Nvho^ m= 5 ? gentleman ^mc Tliere Nrerc others 

I something amongot the dead, 

to ]^!r> ^ ^ entreated the bikli gendemaQ 

“> hii^bandb bodj to a dry 
toSk the V O'erflo-'N'ing Nnth blood He 

tamaJ It to^flM^ hi -ad and I b> tlie lc^g^ aad-\vo 

towaid^^ lu P 11 I got up and started 

tixim J-hing some student 

husband cnnjmg my 

Mton in not gone far when some man 

%Sci W L adjacent hoa»e a»W mo 

somo that Ute houT IsudI wanted 

hS cnriH^> me carry m> hitobands duad body 
As it was attenUm? a a\ oundtd man and 

I storted^to^wU ^ nolwdy could help me Then 
I^Stil ^Dd SAW an old man. 

Pity imnn ,«p 'tory to Jum He took 

said that^^^iv^ m ^ 60 with mo But 

nifliSto ho slmt they would 

liow could they CO out A f nine to stir out. 

niNself hy thp^«uV» p o tu - bo I went baeLAnd boatod 
I loond a bambM‘^‘'vfi'^( dccidcntally 

hcep off do- T ^ wliuh I Ivjt in my Iiand to 
bidi^O stru-irlinff C°^ ' nth ng m ason> and a 

Scvirs old ffi^-at pain Aloy about twelve 

place I tijlii ^ntic t|€<l {q tlie 

the dead bodU “S* anywhere IcaNins 

wanted in^, w-T~in^ '“j hiish-md I as] ed him li he 

spreul ^ feebn^ cold I could 

one houi^^ * •striking at regular infciralsof 

?J»t belonging to bulbm Mlbge 
near lum qn?f entinghxl in a wall asked me to com » 
Ufl IS Hntifn. A° ^21^ hlQ leg I got Up TZlci taking hold 
rtuif no .'P.Woocl laised lus hg up After 

L bundar'^Di^s’’? bll halt past fne At about six 
street cnmA'^+i^^'’ sons and ijoiae people fiom my 
husband 'l^nrvii V and 1 brought my 

^ ueopio It tho Ki^Ji m 

th^ r?V , relafa’ics I pasKid my whole night 
llcan^, of lion b) (Icscnbc wliat I hit. 

Md sum! I. on Uicir bocks 

0 with tlioir faces upturned A number of 
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Ihtm "wenj poor innocent rhildreiL I ‘‘hail never foi^et 
the sicht 1 wAa all alone the wliole msht in a bolitory 
juns'e ^10111103 but the barhins of dog« the bravins 
cf uoaif ya anJ the groona of tho lionndtd. ivoa audible. 
Aniid_t hundix-da cl corpssoa I parsed my mgut crjmg 
and I t-annot niotv WTut I espeneaced 

iliat nisht 13 known to me anti thjd. 

Tho mitatigation'j of the Coagross Commi'^^sion 
bring out otlur stone a& touching as this , but 
this Is suiScient for our purpose 

“W 6 must not '^uppose that the tragedy of the 
J-Jianwala Bagh "WUs all that Anantsar had. to 
suffer it was only the worst ^o^ must we 
let the 'iifltnos 5 > of Amntsir bliDii us to those of 
other cities and villasC' 

There was marGal liw of the scierest kind 
in tho whole of the Punjtb Proimce Sentences 
to death and tran portabon for life or long terms 
of impusonraent were pronounced on odl persons 
later howeier a Revision Court reduced or annulled 
some of these The court', punched 1 li9 persons 
IS death ‘.entenc**s were earned out and 2b 
sentences of tran portatiou for life other sentences 
a^grtgabog iOO yiars were put in operabon Tho 
whole Province was isolated by prohibibon of 
traTclling Lawyers fnuu outside were prohibited 
from entry to defend clients “A reign of 
terror cru-hed tho Pro ^ nearly out of existence 
In all parts of thi'. Proviacc mnocent men 
lurc arn.'.ted on su picion and tortured to extort 
confe ions lu many valliges there were ofticial 
raids and searchc Ho tages were earned off 
rom howe'er peiccful or loyil felt bimsLlf or 
his home to be *afe In many pi ices bombs were 
droi Ped from aeroplanes on peaceful githenngs — 
gatlarings containing women and children as "elt 
^ niLfl In Gujnnwala an x emblj oSicially 
admitted to be di petting was bombed resulting 
in II peivons kiil'Hl md 27 wouuded A bomb 
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N^as dropped on a boarding lioube In Lahore, 
because a public notice had been torn down by 
somebody, all the students of a medical coUese 
were compelled to walk 16 miles a day lu the 
hot sun every day fox three weeks 

The military officials seem to bare racked 
their brains to discover nnusual waT» not only to 
inflict physical cruelty upon the people, but to 
humiliate and degrade them M^en wcic made to 
compoi^e poems and sing them to the “honor” of 
the officials who weie abusmg them The people 
were compelled to "‘salaam” to every British 
soldier they met, even those tliat had slaughtered 
their neighbors 'lud tindred Men were made to 
draw lines on the earth with their nosCs. Sadhiis 
frebgious men) were Iiine-washed and exposed to 
the scorching sun so that the lime might harden 
on their skin Numbers of men were shut up ux 
uncovered cages or pens, for many hours at a 
stretch, faced toward the burning «un 

For eight days all the people living in one ot 
the short streets of Amritsar (that in which the 
Enghah woman had been a^saulted), and rdl hamg 
occasion to pasa through the street, were compelled 
to ciawl, — and not on their handa and feet, ‘hko 
quadrupeds, ’ but actually on theu bellie^!, and if 
tliey attempted, as aomo did, to go *'on all foura” 
they wore «itruck. on tlie back witii the butts of 
the Soldiers’ giina and compelled to crawl flat on 
the earth ‘like worms ” 

There were hundreds of merciluss public whipp- 
ings, some of which were of school boys At 
Ka&ur 40 men were whipped, the total number of 
stnpea being 710 In I^hore 800 stnpcs wore 
admimsteied to 66 persons In Amritsar many 
\>ero whipped "iVe arc gnea tho following 
account of one of the pubLc wluppmgs of hoys m 
Amntaar 
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E-iicii of the l)Oj!j waa laatenod to a UktiKa (a large 
and stroB^' tmagidar ft^e) and gwen 30 stripes One 
of them bundar brngh became <;* after the fourth, 

strips but after -water was poured into lus mouth by a 
fcoldicr 1 g regained <.oQaciott»iie> The flogging ^\as 
then resumed lie lost hia coq cioasnc ■» the second 
tune hut the flo^sms ne\cr ceased until he was given 
30 btnpwj Hp v'to taken off the tnac'^le bleeding and 
uncomciDu The (>ther t>oy were «imi]arlj treated and 
the nia^onU of them became un unbciuus wlule they 
wero tx-ing flogged Ihtj were all hanu uffed and a> 
they -v'Orc unable to walk tlei were dragged by the 
police 

These Oendtsh outraw seem absolutely locre- 
diblc It would not be po^ ible to believe that 
thej occurred and wcie perpetrated by or at the 
eoaimand of Enghshoiea eitvpt for the fact that 
thty weru proved by ovenvliclimug and unimpcach 
able evidence 

Outside the Punjab there wa> much temble 
work done bj the nubtny though none quite so 
fiendi li an in the Punjab At Delhi 14 persons 
w<re killed and CO wounded in Ahmedabad 28 
>'oro killed and 12S wounded (official reports) 

Our ‘•pace forbids u*' to go into further details 
In now of the ttmhle '-tor> which we haiO 
now pa 'cd m bnt'l rcviow -what ought to ba^e 
been done j" The Hunter Report recommended 
nothing HI particular to bu done — that i nothing 
to an> out connected with the story on tbo 
Unti b %ide was to be cvpectcd it placed 
the blame almo t nlinll\ oa Indio. Tlie iniquitous 
RowUtt kct& -were all nglt and must be enforced 
All the other oppre mtc Icri lation must be mam 
tamed lYilb all the it t, tlie cities and ullages 
of tl t Punjab wbicli had already suflered mobt, 
must furtl cr pay large indcmnitio to the Govern 
miat for its cxunso in “presemng order that is 
m '^looting bombing and impn oning their leopk 
Of touive It was to be regretted that ‘■uch au 
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mcoii\ enient digital bonce should hare arisen But 
when it arose, the Govemment simply had to do 
its duty Probably here and there a British citjI 
or military oflicer may hare been a httle indis 
Greet may hare erred m. judgment as to the best 
method of domg some ddKcuJt thing or m some 
urgent matter may hare gone i little too far But 
on the whole thm-e was little occasion for blaniuig 
any official ami certainly Uttle for punishing any 
ofhciil If there was any exception it was m the 
case of General Dyei ami jet the Report gave 
him more praise than bbme The whole Punjab 
matter was now a thmg of the past it was bc&t 
to discuss it as htUe os possible the least aid 
the soonest mended Such were the conclusions 
reached and the reconimeiidatioas mido by tho 
Commission appointed by the Bntish Gorernment ’ 
thus did the Indian Congresa Repost look 
at the situation Instead of coreriug up the 
temblc wrongs irhich the people of tlio Punjab 
had sutfered that Report coiled for their just 
redrcs« 

AVas theie any redres offered on the poit of 
the Gorernment i theie any pumshuia done 

to those who had perpetrated tlicsc shocking atro 
cities ? Very little General Dyer was censured 
by the GoNevument — not lioweNcr on the ground 
of Ins baaing fared on on unarmed assembly of 
men women and cbildien but because he 
laithout faist giMDg worumg and bccau&e ho 
continued the firing too long Wlien liis case 
come before the British House of Commons die 
majoritj acted censure lil members dissenting 
In tlie House of Lord i strong majority refused 
to express my form of clisapproial of what he 
had done iho feeling in India was so strong 
agauibt him that he was> remoNtJ fiom his Indian 
Command and retired fii»t upon reduced piy and 
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then ou a pension The imljtansts and inipenalists 
of India, En"l.md and tte Empire sjenerally lauded 
him Oi, a patriot -and a hero His friends and 
aiiirurers m London pi evented him irith a jeirelled 
sword, and a purse of §150,000 A number of the 
lower odicerb m the Punjab were mfomied by the 
Go\cTninent that their conduct was “strongly dis- 
approicd" a-- “injudicious and improper," and they 
wexo iPuio\pd to other command'' The Goiernor 
of the Province, Sir ilichael O'Dwyer, who sus- 
tained General Dj«i in eiervtlmiff, and wis leally 
quite as guilty as he, if not more so. seems to 
Laro rcccimd no CTprc^Mon of ceostire or dis- 
npproi al fi oni either thf* Indian Goicrament or 
the Bntisii Goi ermnent lu lAindon Judge Rowlutt, 
the fither of the outrageous R«'wlatt Act'', w.is 
honorid and rewarded, by being decorated by Eang 
Gi orgo With the Wiigwa of Knight Commander of 
the star of India. 

The thing's brought to light aboie suggest 
soioral llioughta and inquiries 

1 llliy were the ttinble facts of tho massacie 
and the other atrocitk' hushed up, and prevented 
by tho censors from getting to the world except 
as tlie^ loiked out here and there "Wliv were 
tho people of England and Pirbomcnt itself not 
allowed to know them except in the most in- 
adequate ways for more than so'cn montlis ? It 
w.as because tlie} were s<j shocking tliat tho Go' em- 
inent of India knew they would be condemned by 
the n hole world as soon as they wera knoivn 
Governments based on tyranny and oppression 
alwajo luaic to conceal It is only governments 
of justice and frccduro tliat need no concealments 
' tVliat was the cvplanation or meaning of 
thcso inhuman, these devilish deeds ? Did they 
mean, that tlie men who peiiictratcd them wero 
bj nature devils ? On tho contrarj, rugliahznon 
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under normal and right conditions are as just and 
honorahle as FrencbmGn» or Germans or Americans 
The devil-deeds iverc the result of a condition > 
were a part and an outcome of the great 
busmes-. m which the men were engaged, the 
business which they avere caixymg on at tho 
command of their govemnicjit , namely, the businibs 
of robbing a great nation of its freedom, and ruhng 
it by force Sucb a de\il-busmess ncce&sarily 
involves devil-decds Angels from heaven 
not carry it on without being compelled to ao 
devilish work , , ^ , 

3 Wliere then rested the responsibility ana 
the guilt ? Partly on the men that committed the 
atrocities They ought not to have aUowed 
tliemselves to be engaged m such devilousintss 
Tho things tliey did were crimes— crimes agamst 
humanity, and the excuse that tliey were serving 
n goTernnient did not free them from guiltr hut 
of course the greater guilt was on the government 
on the nation, vvluch was holding India m bond'iso 
cUid usmg them as instruments for carrying mto 


eftect its iupretup enme , 

4 Did the British Ooverument follow up tns 
Punjab atrocities, and in some measure atone 
for them, by at once iiiakmg such provi&ious 
creating such conditions as Nvould insuie tha 
other atrocities, similar to these or worse, coui 
not and would not be inflicted upon the Indian peop c 
in the future f It did nothing of the kind thea 
and it has done nothmg of the 
The Bntish Government has steadily 
give the Indian people a Bill of Bight for thei 
protection, although they have urgently and per- 
sistently demanded it , and it has refused to pu 
mto their hands any power by which they can 
protect themselves For aught they can knovi, a 
General Dyer may be inflicted on any city or a 
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Governor ODwyer upott any proMnee to morrow 
and tlicre may be perpetrated again as brutal 
deeds as tliose of Amntsar This is a possibility 
wluch hangs o\er the heads of the Indian people 
all the while Is it said tliat they should trust 
the Bnbsh f They did tnist tliem and the 
Punjab deeds Mere the result. Will it bo any 
snior to trust them in the future than m the past ’ 
o FiutUy It Mas claimed by the Punjab 
ufiicials that their drishe deeds were compelled 
Mere a necessity in order to prevent a revolution 
and tlio driving of the British out of Indio. 

Tlicro aro two answers to this chini (1) The 
Hunter Commission iLelf dechred that it found 
“notlnng to sliow that the outbreak in the Punjab 
Mas a pirt of a pro^amnged conspiracy to oicr 
throw tlio Bntisli Go%cmmcnt (’) Bat, if the 
InHiin peop]o so hate the Bnti'<h Go^emmeiit 
tJat they Here planning a reiolutioo and if the 
only M ij the Bntish could stiv mos by perpetrat 
mg such deeds os the cMdenets showed that 
they did commit, then it wi clear tint they 
had no business to be there Tbc existence of 
such a condition of things — of such i homble 
necos it} (if it C5i*ted\ constituted tiie strongest 
of conceiiable proofs that staying was a monstrous 
crime and that they I .id no justification for 
remaining a diy longer than was necessary to 
turn o>er tho country to a properly oi^amzed and 
responsible Indian Government, wluch smcc tliey 
held all power in tliur liauds it was their duty 
to help tho Indnn people to fortu 


^StllCCMENT I lAGOrt A\0 GvVCUl ON TUi, iUsSVCRE 

bomtUung should be -ud rcgarduig tho action 
®f Uabatma OanilJii md Jlabindronatb Tagore m 
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rolatlou to tbp Ainn t^ir 3Iao»acre and the ro't 
of the atrocitie:> 

Until after the paosa^,e of the Eo^latt Acts, 
ind e pecially the oocurronce of the Misoacie 
llr lagore bad been fneudlv to the British 
regmie and bad freely eo operated ivith it, in 
recognition of arhich the Bntisli Government 
had coufened upon him the Older of luiightLood. 
But these crimes against bis country commg after 
so many others wtre more than be could endure 
He felt that to be «.ileut to refrain fiom protestins 
agamst boatmeut of India so uncalled for so 
unjust, and so inbuuian would be a crime aguu t 
hia oivii conscience against Imban people agamA 
the cause of freedom and jusbee in the woild 
and agamst Britain hecNelf E-pcciilly lie felt that 
he could not with honor of self respect consent 
to retain a mark of distmcbon bp^towed bj a 
Goverumeiit guilty of these things Accordingly 
he NTTote a couiieoiis but ont-pokon letter fo the 
Ticeroy portesbng sbongly and with absolute 
plainness agunst whit had been done and de 
chimi? to return longer his Older of Knighthood.* 
The attitude and acbon of Gondiii were much 

* Tlie letter contained bes de?. others tho foUoVians 
averments The enormity of the measures taken by 
the GoNeiumcnt m the Punjab for qucUing .?omcs local 
di&tuibaacui Las with •» rude shork reNealed to OtJ" 
nimds tlie helplessness of uur position as BntJ'-h subjitts 
in India The di'^propordonale <«\ontv ofthepinuh 
ments inflicted upon the imfoitunate people and the 
methods of carrying tlcm out, Nve are coartiiced, are 
uathout pazuliel m the liistun of ciiihzed Goicrmnccts 
Wmng aome conspicnous exceptions recent and ixiuotc. 
Coasidenag tl at ‘.uch liuitnient lias Leen nictcd out lo 
a rKDpuJation disarmed and resoimoless £y a power 
■whicJi has the most tembly efficient ortsmization for 
ucstmrtion of human lives, v>e must ‘>trongJ> assert that 
Item claim no iTohfacal cxjxdioncj. fur kss moral 
juatifacation. 
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tho sAme as those of Tagore Gandhi had always 
been friendly and Gutirely loyal to tho British 
Krapirc It IS tnio that m South Africa he strong- 
ly opposed ceitam ftagraatly unjust laws caaetod 
b}’ tho Gorernraent of that Dominion against the 
Indians tliero, and enilearctred to get the laws 
altered But tbi>. he did, not in hostility to Great 
Britain, but in promotion (as he believed) of her 
tnio interests In the Boer and Zulu wars, he 
warmlj supported tlic British cau-e, rendering 
such valuable and distinguished scnico that ho 
%\aa "mcutioned m the dt'^patche,' and was award- 
ed mi'daJ-j of high honor When the vvar in 
Europe broke out, in 1‘Jif, having left South 
Africa, ho at ouco entered -.ervice ou the Briti&Ii 
vide, raising a roluntcor ambulance corps m London 
and later uadertakiog to <J«» the vanae m India. 
Even after tho cloao of tlie vrar, li© continued foi 
some tinio hi> faitli u). and loyaJt) to, thcBntisb 
Oovernnicat Ho behoved that Britain would 
keep its proniise* to tlie Indian people, and, in 
return for their amazing lo>.ilty and great semeo 
during llie war, would deal with tlicm le-s tjTauai- 
cally thoQ in tho past, and would extend to them 
more privilege^ and incna'.cd lustice and freedom. 

Wiicn tiio Rowlalt Acfc> wore enacted and tho 
Punjab atrocities occurred, ho w.-u# .uu.izcJ and 
sbocked beyond words , still he could not, and 
would not behove but that Uiov wire done more 
or II-* witliout the sanction of the hiphcr authorj- 
tiCN and that tho better and truer Bntain would 
sooner or htir awake, come to tho front aisert 
lUilf, repudiate the^c tcmblc and “uu-Briti-,!!” 
wrongs, atone for them, md at lo-st, even if too 
tinlilj. endeavor t<» be just and goncrou^ to the 
Indian people And it was. not until ho found 
Ujo Oounimcnt rvfuxing to repeal the Bowlatt 
Acts whin all India begged for their repeal, 
tli; 
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trcatmg the aivfal Aumtsar Massacre bghtly aa 
making escuses for it, siding mth. the offiaaJ 
I'ho bad committed the atrocifaes, refusing t 
utter a word of rebuke even to such high offen 
ders as Sir 3Iichael O Dwyer, and instead o 
keeping its promises to reward India with increase^ 
jusbce and freedom as a jUst return for he 
great loyalty, self-sacrifice and service durmg th 
war, actually mflicbng ou her greater wrong 
than she had ever known — it was not uutii tliei 
that Gnndhi lo^-t faith in the British GovemnieuI 
and came to the decision, which cost him mon 
regret and pain than any other lu his life, tha 
India had nothing to hope for from her forcigi 
mlera , that they were determined to keep tbeu 
grip on the land at any co»t , that they wen 
mam tuning their rule pnmanly for their owi 
benefit and not for India? , and that they woulc 
never grant the Indian people &ecdoni except bj 
compulsion 

It was as a result of this decision that Gandh 
launched lus movement for Non Cooperation Hi 
deeplv disbeheved in war and bloodshed, anc 
would not sanction a re\olution that involvec 
these But was there not a way for tho Indiai 
people to gam the freedom, which was their right 
liy peaceful means ? Bntam was wholly depen 
dent upon Indians for carrying on her govemnicnl 
m India , without their aid she could not mam 
tarn it for a day The Indian people had a nghi 
to withdraw their assistance Was not heie s 
way m which, without sheddmg a drop of blooii 
or doing wrong to a single Englishman, thej 
might gain their freedom and win back their 
country of which they had been robbed ? This 
was Gandhi’s dream 

Was it only a dream ? Dreams sometimes 
come true Sometimes dreams pioic more power- 
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ful than bayonets battlosbjpa and ill the engj 
Qcenng oI foico aad ■war Gandhi belioves that 
men and uatious who dream of frcsedoni need 
neier despair Why ? Because he believes that 
God lives that tniUi is stronger than error 
tiiitr jusbcc IS stronger than injushco aad that 
Ho vvbo ^etb high and wise 
Nor falters in his plan ^ 

Will take the stan out of tho sbes 
h er Freedom out of man 

Soiplemest II dbE Rowlatt Acts 

Tlio Ro'vlatt Acts had so much connection 
with tho atrcicjtics in the Punjab tbit lomc inionn 
abon rcsardiQg their c\act nature should bo given 
here Some of tho leading Icaturcs of tho Acts 
were the following 

1 Sudden arrest without warrant of any 
suspected perion and detention without trial for 
an indefinite duration of bme 

2 Conduct of proceedings ui occret before 
three judges vrlio may sit m anr place and who 
ma> not make public ti cir proceedings 

3 Tho accuse d is kept iguor uit of tho names 
of Ills accusers or of the witnesses agiinst hun 

•1 file accused is not confronted with Ins 
accusers or the witnesses agaii^t bun 

5 Tlio accu od bi-s onlj tho nj,ht of a written 
account of tlie offen cs allnhutcd to him 

b Tlio iccuscd Is denied tho right of defend 
ing him tlf witii the help of li\v>crs or counsel 

7 No witnessL art Ulowed tho accu tal m 
1 is dchn e 

N U nal logoi ]roccduro ma> be disregarded 
Tie ngl t of aijeal is denied 

10 \,n> one a ociitin^, with ttiobbcaJ 

tn«.aJ».rs maj be int. ted 
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treatmg tlie awful Anmtsar Massacre lightly and 
making excuses for it, siding with the offieiaL 
who had. committed the atrocities, reftismg to 
utter a word of rebuke eren to such high oifen 
ders as Sir 3Iichael O’Dwyer, and msteui of 
keeping its promises to reward India with increased 
jubtice and freedom as a just return for her 
great loyalty, self sacnfice and semce durmg the 
war, actually mflieting on her greater wrongs 
than she had ever known — it was not until then 
that Gandhi lost faith in the British GoTcnunent, 
and came to the decision which cost him more 
regret and pain than any other m his life, that 
India had nothing to hope for from her foreign 
rulers , that they were determined to keep their 
grip on the loud at any co:>t , that they were 
mamtaiumg their rule pnmanly for then own 
benefit and not for India s , and that they would 
never grant the Indian people freedom except by 
compulsion 

It was as a result of this decision that Gandlu 
Hunched his movement for Non-Cooperation. He 
deeply disbelieved m war and bloodshed, and 
would not sanction a reiolution that involved 
these But was theie not a way for the Indian 
people to gam the freedom, which ■nas their right, 
by peaceful means i Bntoin was wholly depen- 
dent upon Indians for cmymg on her goiemmeut 
in India , without their aid sho could not main- 
tain it for a day The Indian people had a right 
to withdraw their assistance "Was not here a 
way lu which, without shedding a drop of blood 
or doing wrong to a single Englishman, thej 
might gam their freedom and wuii back thoir 
country of which they had been robbed ? Thia 
was Gandhi’s dream 

Was it only a dream ? Dreams sonictmica 
como true Sometimes drc*uns pioie moie power- 
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ful thnn bayonets, batUeihips and all the engi- 
neenng of force .md tsht Gandhi believes that 
men and nations who dream of freedom need 
never despair Why i Because he believes that 
God lires , that trnth is stronger than error , 
l^tr jiistice IS stronger than injusbee , and that 
“He who ruleth high and wise, 

J^or falters m his plan, 

Will tahe the stars out of the skies * 
E’er Freedom out of man ” 

SoppLEicE^T n Toe Rowlatt Acts 

The Bowlatt Acts had so much connection 
\7ith the atrocities m the Punjab, that some urform- 
aboQ regardmg their exact nature should be given 
here Some of the leading features of the Acts 
were the following 

1 Sudden arrest without warrant of any 
suspected person and detention without trial for 
an mdehnitc duration of tune 

2 Conduct of proceedings in secret, before 
three judges, who may sit in any place, and who 
may not mate pubhc their proceedings 

3 The accused is. kept ignorant of the names 
of Ins accusers or of the witnesses agamst him 

4 The accused is not confronted with his 
accuseis or the witnesses agamst him 

5 The accused ba» only the nght of a ivntten 
account of the offenses attributed to him 

6 The accused is denied the right of defend- 
ing himself ivith the help of laivyers or eounsel 

7 Ao witacscs are allowed the accused m 
hij, defense 

8 TJs>ual legal procedure may be disregarded 

9 The nght of appeal is denied 

10 Any one a&bocuting with ex-pohtical 
offenders may be arrested 
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11 Es-political offaideis must deposit securities 

12 Ex-political offenders may not take part 
in any political, educational or religious actmhes 

An Indian scholar has pointed out and pub- 
lished the follomng suggeslire summary of points 
of Sumlanty between these Rowlatt Acts and the 
infamous Stax Chamber proceedings (m England) 
under Judge Jofeeys and those of the Spanish 
Inquisition 

1 Sudden arrest without warrant ou tuere 
suspicion, and detention without trial, 

2 Conduct of proceedings secretly tJi cauicyo 

3 The person under tnal ignorant of the name 
etc, of lus accusers or the witues&es agamst him. 

d Tho accused not confronted with his accus- 
ers* or the witnesses against him 

5 The accused liariDg only the right to ^ 
TvrAten account oi the offenses attributed to 

6 The accused not allowed the ngbt of 
defending himself mth the help of lawyers 

7 No witnesses allowed in his defense 

8 Arbitrary judicial procedure, different 
the usual 

9 Trial and inTestigation of indefinite duration 

The Rowlatt Acts were felt throughout 

to be a Star Chamber measure of the most unjust 
and tyrannical character. lobbmg the people of 
every vestige of pohtical protection They 
were enacted in the face of the most vigorous 
and earnest protest of the whole Indian nabom 
The Acts were later repealed But were the people 
of India over Tecompeni>ed m any way for 
terrible mjustices and sufferings which they 
or did tho British Govenuueiit eier ackuoi\ 
then injustices or male any kmd of apology 
for them ? No On the contiary, as has been seen, 
the Go\ermncnt bestowed a high honour on *bo 
author of tho Acts 
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Soon after the dobo of the Great "War ux 
Europe, the British ga^e to ladia a “Government 
Betorm Scheme,*' (caUed “Dyarchy”) which was 
proclaimed to the woiW as a {jreafc boon to the 
Indian people, as somotbmg which advanced them 
far on the road toward faeedom and beli-rule, and, 
withal, as something which showed the great 
generosity ot the Bntish toward India, and their 
constant sohcitndo for her welfare and progress 
Did the Indian people receive the Scheme as a 
great boon, and were they profoundly thankful 
for it, as Bntam declared they ought to bo ? No, 
and foi reasons which they thought were of the 
weightiest possible character 

Of coui&e trt a sense they accepted the Dyarchy 
plan, they had to, it was forced upon them 
without their consent A tew thought that it was 
perhaps better than aotlung, and so they said 
‘Let us make the most of it until we can get 
something more satisfactory” But it is not an 
overstatement to affirm that all India was deeply 
disappomted and huit by it Absolutely all 
PTitie', Oie mobl moderate and conservative as 
well as the most advanced, united m deelarmg 
that it ^as not what they desired or expected 
or deserved, and ffiat it was not worthy of 
England 

Why were practically all tlie important leaders 
of India disappointed, gneved and pained ? The 
reason which immediately presented itself and 
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which would not down, was The scheme seemed 
to them little or nothing but a “smoke-screen” to 
hide Britain’s real mind and purpose With the 
most careful and eager exammahon of it that they 
could make, they were unable to discover in it 
even tho slightest evidence that their Bntnh 
masters mtended to give them real freedom or real 
self-rule then or ever It made a great show, a 
great pretense of advanemg them far on the load 
to full attainment of both But as a matter of 
fact it gave them no advancement and no 
new freedom that amounted to anythmg , and it 
really promised nothing All it did was to grant 
them a few new offices (some of them it is true 
with, quite flattering salaries), and some new or 
enlarged legislatures, both national and provmcial, 
m winch they might tdk and talk, discuss and 
discuss, and even vote and vote , but only upon 
<juch questions and subjects as the Bntish gracious- 
ly permitted them to vote or '^peat upon in no 
case were they granted any real pouer , they were 
allowed to control nothing (“Mock Parhaments" 
was the name given to the legislatures by an 
eminent Englishman) The real objects of the 
scheme seemed to be two, namely, to quiet the 
growing unrest of the Indian people by making 
them tlunk they were getting something important 
(when tliey were not), and to produce a favorable 
impression upon the pubhc opinion of the world 
by spreading tlie idea that the Bntish iicro 
generous to India and were leadmg her as fast as 
seemed wise toward her desiiod goal of freedom 
and self-rule 

It IS important to know the facts connected 
witli the ongm of the reform scheme 

■When tho great war of 1914 broke out m 
Europe, England found liersclf in a serious pLglit. 
In order to do her part in withstanding tho 
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German attach on Erance, fehe was compelled 
to send for almost hor entire Indian ami^, 
which Was the first cootingeat to amre 

on the field of conflict, and mthont whose 
inraluable help the German advance could not 
hare been checked and Pans would undoubtedly 
haTe fallen 

This sudden ^vithdrawal from India of the 
military forces which were mamlamed there to 
hold her m suhiection nattiratty saggested to the 
Indian people that now was a favorable time to 
throw off the foreign yoke which was so galling 
to them, and to gain their freedom and indepen- 
dence Jmd why not Would any other na&on 
in the world, held m bondage for more than a 
century and a half, have refrained from taking 
advantage of such an opportunity i 

It Is easy to see how great, bow tremendoua 
was the lemptatioa How did the Indian people 
meet it ? Did they say ‘ blow la the auspicious 
time , let ns nso and be free ? On the contrary, 
the vast majority of them «.-ud ‘^gland is in 
sore distress , she is figbfang virtually for her 
hfe To take advantage of her helplessness, to 
strike her when she is down, would be dishonor- 
rble, cowardly We will not do it Although she 
has robbed us of our nationhood, we will not turn 
on her m her time of penL Until her danger is 
pajst, ue inll stand by her we will be loyal — bay, 
we wiU even help her in her struggle’ And they 
did. With in>igiuficant escepbons they were 
absolutely loyal tbxunghont the war Largely they 
laid aside for the tune being the political agitabon 
for freedom which they had been carrying on for 
many years India TMidered tu Great Bntain 
^eat and mvafuable aid both m men and money 
It Was amasing It was almost incredible that a 
subject people longing foi freedom ^hoifid take 
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such a course It was n ns i^IficiVi, ehiralrou*, noble, 
beyond words I am not able to recall m all 
history a national act, a national course of conduct 
so ma^animous or so noble 

The Indian people bebered, and I think all 
the world believed, that when the war was o^er 
and England was safe, she would show appreciation 
of their marvellous loyalty aud magnanimity, by 
treating them far better than she had done in the 
past, by righting their wrongs, and if not by 
granting them at once full and complete home rule 
like that of Canada, irhich was India's desire, — at 
least by setting them far on the way toward it, 
and by giving them a definite promise of its 
complete realization m the very near future 

Did England do thij. ’ hio ' Unbelievable ns 
it seems, instead of meeting the magnanimity of 
the Indian people with a liLe magnanimity, instead 
of showing appreciation of their astonishing 
loyalty and their invaluable .ud in her tamo of 
distress, instead of being even just to thorn, she 
proceeded to treat them avilh a degree of suspicion, 
oppression and cruelty beyond anytlung in the 
past, culminating in the P^jab atrocities and the 
infamous Rowlatt Act which virtudUy deprived 
India of even the protection of civil law Of 
course, this was a temble shock to tiic Indian 
people It was a disappouitment about as great 
as it IS possible for any nation to experience 

But did Great Britain offer to the Indian people 
M return of any kind for what they had done ? 
Yes,, she offered them this so-ciUed “Keform, 
bchemc ’ (or Dyarchy) for their Government. This 
and only this was England s reward for India's 
amazing service and devotion 

Eet us oiamme the Scheme a Lttle more fully, 
so as to see exactly what were some of the more 
important reasons for India’s dissatisfaction with iL 
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(1) The first disappointmcat, injustice, hardly 
IG'>s than insuit, that India saw m the scheme, 
was Bnhmi’s spirit of high-handedness and 
arrogance, in daimmg for herseU all nght* in the 
matter, and. allowing India none , in settmg out 
from the first to make the Scheme not what the 
Indian people had a right to and wanted, or what 
would hare been just and acceptable to all parties 
concerned , but solely what she (Britain) wanted, 
and then thrusting it upon India 

The Scheme, to ha'e been just, to hare been 
anything that Indja could honorably accept, should 
hve been mutual, somflbing framed by India 
and Great Britain together, each recognizmg the 
other b nghts But it was nothing of the kind 
It was something designed to be a compact between 
two parties, but framed by one party alone and 
imposed upon the other There was nothing 
mutual about it It was a fetation , it was a 
command , it was the loioe of a master to slares 
Britain, standing above, handed it down to tho 
Indian people below They muit lecene it on 
their knee» She owned India She would manage 
it as> she chose She owned the Iinijan people 
They must obey her 

Is it any wonder that a scheme framed and 
offered m such a spirit and with such aim's, sras 
not welcome to the Indian people ^ Is it <iny 
ifonder that they found m it nothing to right 
their wrongs nothing to set their feet upon a path 
leading to self-goiernmciit ^ 

Let me not be mi'.nnderstood when I speak 
of the Scheme as formed by Great Britain alone 
I am q^uite aware that Jlr ilontagu, tlie Bnhsh 
Secretary of State for India, before formulatmg 
bii plan went to India and consulted — candidly 
and honestly, I have no doubt — the n anous in- 
terested . paiiaej. there , — on the one hand, tho 
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Indian leaders and on the other the Bntish rulers 
That was fair so far as it went, but what a little 
way it went' “V^at followed was that 3Ir Monta- 
gu and other representatives of Great Britain pro- 
ceeded themselves alone to draw up a plan for 
India’s government, without associating with theni- 
sehes la this great and serious task any repre- 
sentatives chosen by India , that is wathout givmg 
India any real part or power in the matter That 
was unfair , that was dishonorable Such a one- 
sided body of men could not possibly produce a 
scheme that would be just to India or that India 
could accept "WTiat ought to hove been 
done was the creation of a Joint Commission with 
an equal number of British and Indian members, 
the Indjan Members being elected by the Jadian 
people and therefore empowered reaLy to represent 
them , and this Joint Commission should have 
been instructed to draw up, and should have 
drawn up, buch a scheme as seemed just and 
wise in their united judgment That would have 
been fair both to England and India. And to a 
scheme thus created, the Indian people would 
gladly have given their assent 

(2) The second thing to be said about tlus 
so-called Reform Scfaenic is that in its veiy 
nature it was self-contradictory, and therefore 
impossible 

The Scheme was given the veiy unusual name 
of “D>archy,” which properly means the joint 
rule of two monarchs, as Wdliatn and Mary in 
England. But m the present cose it was supposed 
to signify the jomt rule of the British and the 
Indians through an arrangement by which some 
matters connected with the Goi emment were 
“transferred” or committed (under sovero Lmitation';) 
to Indian management, while others were “reserved” 
or kept wholly under British control Exactly 
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dp&cnted, it ’wai a plan which put side by side 
two radically different, two antagonistic fomib of 
goTeminent — one, self-rolo, thfe oUier, aibitrary lule 
from the outside ,one^ dmnocracj, the other, absolute 
autocracy or absolute monaichy (m the form of an 
alien bureaucracy) , and expected them to work 
in harmony It na& an attempt to mix oil and 
watei , or to nde two horses going m opposite 
directions Abraham lancoln said , “A nation 
cannot endure bnlf free and half slave” ffhe 
Bntish ought to hare known that neither can a 
nation be successfully ruled by means of govem- 
tal machinery, half fonaed for ends of freedom 
aud half i or ends of oppression That is exactly what 
this scheme was and is 

ITbat Great Bntain ought to have done, mstead 
of concocting such an unposvible, misshapen, 
mongrel plan, is clear She should have listened 
to India's ]ust demands, and given her a govern- 
ment framed distuictij and honestly for ends of 
self rule , a government responsible, at least m all 
home matters, to tlie Indian people, a real demo- 
cracy essentially like that of Canada or South 
Africa, but of course adapted to the special needs 
and conditions of India. That would have been 
sane It would Inve been Uxaightforward and 
honest It would have been practicable and to the 
infinite advantage of all concerned On the one 
hand, it would have made Tndia content, and on 
the other it would hare removed all cause for 
fumety or alarm on the part of Great Britain 
It would have resulted m India’s becomme as 
loyal a part of the Empire {or Commonwealth as 
bouth Afnca or Canada or Australia. That the 
very opposite state of tliing:> now exists, is the 
result of Britain’s bbnd and arbitrary refusal to 
give to the Indian people what they so ermestly 
asked for, and what was their right , and thruiticg 
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on them, instead this impossible, seli-contradictory 
VICIOUS plan of “Dyarchy” 

(3) A fundamental defect of the Eefonu 
Scheme or Dyarchy was the startling fact 
that it contained no Bill of Rights, no 
Constitutional guarantee of any tmd securing the 
Indian people against possible future inju'^ticea and 
tyrannies on the part of the Goremment In rieir 
of the many wrongs that they had suffered m the 
past, this defect was — something which alone, 

as they believed, was ^uScient reason for reject 
mg the Scheme They realized that without a 
bifi of rights, or a cooshhitional guarantee of 
justice, they could have no sure protection, they 
would be at the mercy of their foreign rulerN 
liable at any time to have wrongs and cruelties 
mUictcd upoii them as great as any they had 
ever suffered The British at home, in England, 
would OD no considerabon giro up the protechoa 
which for hundreds of years they have received 
from thoir Magna Cbarta, which has shielded 
them by its great words 

Ko freeman shall be amsted or detamed m pnson 
or m any way molC'^tod uoloas by th<» lau-ful judgment 
of his peers and by the law of the land 

We Americans could not possibly be induced 
to surrender the guarooteed protection which we 
possess m our Declaration of Independence, and 
tspeeiaJly in our f^ational Consbtution, which 
declares 

Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the pre^s or the right of tJic people 
peaceably to assemble and to petrbon the Go\ eminent 
for a redress of gnevancts, 

The right of the people to be secure m their persons, 
houses, papers and cQeots agamst unreasonable searUie* 
amlseirurts '•hall not be violated. 

Jiiocbsne bail shall not be roquircd. nor exccsswe 
nnca jpposed, nor cmcl and unusual punisluncnts 

inflicted. 
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State or pronnce withm tlie nation '?hall depnve 
any person of life liberty or property without due 
process of Liw nor deny to any peison within its juna 
dichon the equal proteetioii of the laws 

Such charters of nghts such guarantees of 
protection are regvrded by Englishmen by 
Amencans and by all other 6ree prt>p^e^ as abso- 
lutely mdi&pen&able in their own. cases "Why did 
not Great Bntam grant sneh protection to India ^ 
What are the facfc> bearing in the (ase ? They 
are startling enough {.bee chapter 7CXX m this 
booh) AVithin the last few years reports have 
come from the most trustworthy sources of bruta 
lities committed by Bntisb officials agomst the 
Indian people wbch have shocked the world — 
houses searched ■mtliout warrant men seized and 
imprisoned ivithout trial men and women peacefully 
working m the Seld bombed hrom the sky all the 
mliabitauts in a certain «lTcet ui a city forbidden 
to go along the street even to get w iter or buy 
food except by their crawling on iheir hand» and 
kiiee» a great peaceful gathermg a'>se 2 nblpd in a 
public garden on a religious ffeatival day bred on 
without warning by troops and tho firing continued 
until the ammanitiOQ of the soldiers uas exhausted 
and 379 dead and 1200 wounded mea, women and 
children lay heaped on tho bloody ground * pruon 
ers confined m a luggage van without veu^Iation 
and in <;pite of their frantic cues for air kept there 
until more than 70 were dead and many other 
brutaLhes and crimes. almo5.t as shocking 


* The Hunter Committee appointed to investigate the 
Punjab atrocities reported tho number killed, in the 
A£nnts.ir (JahanwaU Kigh) moa-sacre lo d79 and the 
numMi- wounded as about throe tunes a» many These 
numbers however are very much the lowest given by 
authonti The tavestigatiou Comm smion appoints 
by the authonbej. of tho Itaboanl Indian Coasre&s who^o 
rcsKirchca were far more thorough, reported that they 
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If tb© new govermnent Scheme for India, was 
to be of any value at all, ought it not to hare 
guaranteed the people s^ainst such outrages la 
the future ? Yet incredible, almost monstrous, 
nb the fact seems, it did not 

The fact alone that the military force:* of the 
country and the police were both wholly under 
British control — neither bemg responsible in any 
degree to the Indian people — made the recurrence 
of injustices and atrocities bad as any of the^e, 
pos&ible at any future tune The Scheme gave no 
gimrantee whatever against the commg at any tune 
of other Governor O’Dwyer?, and General Dyers, 
and Jalianwalj Baghs, and Ifoplah suffocations, 
and the rest It provided protection for the 
British rulers of the land, but for nobody el»a 
It did not guarantee to the Indian people pohee 
protection, or military protection, or civil protec- 
tion , it did not insure to them freedom of speech, 
or of assembly, or of the pre&s , or the right of 
trial m open cocirt , or the privilege of hah^ 
corpus , or any other of the essential rights and 
privileges winch are the foundations and mdispcn* 
sable guarantees of liberty, justice .and law Is it 
any wonder that India i ejects the Scherao ? D 
it not aniazmg that any nation calling ibelf 
ci-vilized and Christian, id this age of the world, 
could have proposed i,ucL a Scheme ? 

(4) In the so-called 'Reform Plan” offered to 
India m 1919, the BntisJi kept m their own hands 
not only all other kmds of power, but ah>o all 
real legnJativa po« er ludLi was allowed no 
effective voice whatever in legislation. This state- 
ment appbes to legislation m the Provinces, .luJ 


found unimpeach-ible evidence that the nuniLor «hot to 
dcatli ^^a3 approximately, llSlO and the number wounded 
approximattly 3 COU 
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it applies still more ftiUy and seriously to nationd 
legislation It is true thst tLe Scheme gave to 
India both national legislative bodies and pronn- 
cial legisUbre bodies, which looked like real 
parhainent&, — parliaments endowed with power to 
enact real laws But on lookmg deeper, it '^vas 
soon seen that this appearance was deceptive They 
were not real parhament» or real legislatures at 
all as these words are understood m Europe and 
America. They were lU under external control 
'Whatever they did could be overthrown * 

In the national government, the Reform Scheme 
allowed Indians to hold a few more places than 
they formerly did. For example, m ttio ITational 
Leglslatl^ e Assembly there were an increased 
number of Indians, enough to guard India s ngLtb 
if they had possessed any real power But they 
did not As bos been said, they were allowed 
to 1 ote on some things, but not on all , on some 
they were not permitted even to speak ilatters 
were so arranged that m no case could they 
disturb the plans of the Government tVliatevei 
legislation the British rulers ilesired, they enacted, 
whether the Indians favored it or not 

In the ProrinccN, the Mtaahon was sinular 
Each Provincial Legislative Assembly contained a 
majority of Indians, but here again they could 
legislate only upon such matters as the Bntish 
rulers, permitted , and even regarding these they 
had no final power , irhatever laws they enacted 
could be overturned by the Governor m Council, 
or by the Governor-General in Council, or both 
Even il a legislature voted unanimously for a 
measure, the GoverDincnt might disahow it 

Is it s.ud thit even m democratic America the 
enactments of State Legislatures may be vetoed 
by Governors, and those of the ICatioual CoDgress, 
by Presidents i* Yes, but tlie'se vetoes are not 
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finaL Au American State legislature can pa»» 
anything it desires, ovei the GoTemors veto 
md the Amenean National Congress can pass 
anj thing it pleases orer the veto of the 
President In India nothing of tins kmd is po i 
ble There, all final legislative authority, all real 
legislative power, whether national or provmcial 
IS m the hands of the executive Notwithstanding 
the increased number of so called legislators under 
the new Government Scheme the Prifi&li are still, 
just as before, the supreme and really the sole 
law makers 

01 course the fact that the dyarcLal plan 
granted to members of legislatures cou'idorable 
bberty of discussion was not Anthont ^alue. It 
ga^e to the British overlords a better knowledge 
than they would otherwise ha\e had of the feeLng& 
and wants of the people and thu'> to some extent 
it may have influenced leg ■'lafaon for the better 
And yet, one cannot help wondering how much- 
A prominent member of the Bnhsh Indim Govern 
nent said to an AmencaD 

Oh j e« ’ "We listen to thess Indian fellows these natiyes. 
m our legislatures — to theix t.ilU their clis cau,sioniN theu 
pleas for this and that tlieir demands for u hat thes. cim 
their rights, for home-rule and the rest — we hsCui to 
them they like it, and then— «.? doa^ us datiitied pkase 

Tins IS a cymcol declaration but it describes 
exactly the amount of power possessed by tho 
people of India under Dyarchy as regards enacting 
legislation on all subjects of highest importance, and 
in shaping all the really utal aflairs of thar 
own nation * The fact the government of 


* It may he claimed that the DyarcLtl .Scic’nf 
placoa some vital matters— for crample. cducatioa and 
pjiblic ^sanitation— in the haTifJ«» of Indjaiis anl hcncc. 
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Indi-i continued }ast as latocratic and absolute 
after the introduction of the new plan of things 
as it wa:> before Hie power of “Certification 
given to Viceroy made bim virtually an absolute 
monarch and placed all tlio Indian legislature^ 
and aU India virtually under his feet It enabled 
turn to defeat any legislataou that he did not like 
by certifying that it wja gainst the safety or 
interest, of India (meaning the Bntisli Empire) 
and to enact any law desired by him by certify 
mg that it W13 neccasory for the mterests or 
safety of India (the Bnbsh Empire) As for the 
apparent check placed upon his certifications by 
the proriMon that they roust he two months before 
the British Parbament, before becommg operatic e 
every body knew from the beginning that that 
was meant only as a form 

The helplesinesj, of the Indiin legislaturpo 
under Dyarchy has been de^enbed m emphatic 
word* by an emmcnt Englishman In the winter 
of 192o-d6 Dr V H. Rutherford a member of 
Parbament and a promment leader m the I^bor 
Party made an extended visit to Indii for the 
purpose of exammmg on the ground the work 
mg of the “Reforms 

The Amnia Ba ar PairiKa of Calcutta m 
its iSsue of February 2nd 19^6 pubbslied eiu 
inteniew with Dr Rutberfoni who is reported 
to have said 


the public revenu** of the nation remained under 
dyando M hero It lia t idway* been in the sole control 
ot the Bnhali who always Use hist of all aa much of 
It as the! want for llieir own miliUry and iinpenalistio 
nui^sea and for other BntLh interest-, (paying the 
h 5.h salanos and p. d ions ot Bnh h official-, etc ) and 
Inihan interests huwc%er vital whether education and 
samtaton or others have to put up with wlut they 
con get from the emoti rcnuonder This n the piuue 
rci^n ’Ahy education inaB.Cs so bttle progress and 
puhhc sani-itioa and hjg'tne are ’©neglected 
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At Hadias, Lahore and dj,ewhere m the Province^ 
I have m achoa the LeffisIatiTe Councila and 

As'^emblies created by the Betorm bcheme. lly disapwmt 
ment on account of the feeble powers which Gr^t 
Britain has coziferred upon them is boundless, as aLo 
IS my mciisnation Jly greate«;t disapMmtment and indisna 
tion, however have bwn reserved for Delhi the CapiUl 
and the National Government there The National Lcgu 
lature is supposed to be the crowning p ecs of the aaitomy 
ol the lfoafc(SUC-CbeIiQ‘-for«i Reforms and on dcoe 
inspectiQii 1 haie found it to be a mere uidke-beueve, 
y mere pretence a mochery a legislative body m name 
but Without poiN er to form a govemment or to di.puce 
a eovemmeut m which it has no confidence withuui 
power to appoint or dismiss minibters without 
of purse without power to shift a nail or screw in tno 
bteel frame of bureaueratic control set up by me 
Bnb< 5 h without the least shred or iota of control OVW 
the Viceroy who can defy and damn at hi» pleasiiTO 
ait the reprcsentaCives of the people and who 1 ^ “ 
tact defied them ogam and .ig mn. coitifyuii; the 
Bill over their fields lucJoog up thousands of 


pnaon in disreanrd of all law and doing 
else he lited Never 


wAs« ae- uji.eu t'lcvef m the hibtory of the woild was 
such a hoax perpetnted upon a great people as EMuiu 
pepertrated upon India when m return for * 
mvaluable service during the wir she gave to Iho IhCUM 


tvTtiamcil coastitut on No pouticul party in 
Britain •would tolerate these iniquitous semtlanoes or 
parliamentary mstitubons for a single weet. 


Let it be borne m mind that these strong worL 
were not spoken by an Indiin but by a llembcr 
of the British Parliameat In. the light of such 
statements commg from such a sources, 1 = 
it any wonder that India indignantly rejcct> the 
so called boon of Dyirchy as wortbicss and 
worse than worthless ami demands instead somo- 
thing incompanbly better ? 

(5) A very prominent and evil feature of 
the Dyarchy Scheme ■which sliould not go unmen 
tioned IS tho fact that its whole spirit was one 
of negations negations From first to 1 ^^ 
its constant aim was to forbid, to forbid- 
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Its most out^tanduig characteriatic ^as its careful, 
specific and. multiplied specificatioii» and descrip- 
tions of pnnlege^, llgfitt^, liberties aud powers 
whieli the Indian people itere not pefmitted to 
haie At every point where tne Inian people 
came upon anytlimg of first class importance, anything 
that woulii inve any real power to India, there 
at once they were met with “reservations,” ‘ reserv- 
ations ” An d the reservations nere always in the 
interest of Engl,ind, never of India. Even the 
“transferred” sub]ect^^ “had strings to theim” 
The greit thing that the -ebeme constantly guard- 
ed against, was not Imba s danger, the danger 
that India nught fail to get her ngbts, hut the 
imagined danger that at some point oi other England 
might suffer some loss ot prestige, or privilege, 
or power The scheme gave no evidence of being 
bomethang prompted in any degree by a desire 
to nght India’s ago-long and terrible wrongs , 
indeed, it coaUuued no real recogmtiDn of tue 
existence, then or m, the past, ol .my such wrongs 
Evtiythins m it and about it showed that it was 
simply an effort on the part of <ireat Bntoin to 
retain her grip ou India at a trying time The 
scheme was an umntciitioa.J hat clear actnow- 
led^cnt that a great new spmt of freedom 
and independence had come into the world, and 
that India was feeling it mightilv Thi-s alarmed 
Eiigla*2d She saw that the Indian people were 
thinking, were rising trom theur knees to their feet, 
were Lecoinmg indignant at bemg held in subjection, 
wcro feeling hnniiliatcd and outraged bevund mtosuro 
by the fact that they, who for so many centuries had 
bc-cn a great nation among the nations of the woild, 
were now not thought of as a nation at all, but 
were regarded as a mere appendage, a mere 
posse-ision of a nation six or seven thousand 
miles away 
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It was distinctly "with this in Tiew, and because 
of this, that the new Government Scheme w,k 
oflereJ to India. The Scheme was England’s 
attempt to counteract all Uus, to quiet the unrest 
of the Indian people, to allay their humihation, to 
soothe tliPiT wounded pnde, to adnimister to them 
an opiate, to induce them to lay aside their 
dangeious ambition and he wilbng to continue 
loyal still to Great Britain, by ofPermg them some- 
thing which they were told was a great boon, some- 
thing which England assured them meant increasing 
freedom, more and more pnvileges, more and 
more participation in the Government, an advanM, 
with, more and moio advances to follow, on the 
road leading toward self-rule 

But alas ' these promise^ when esamined, when 
really looked mto, wLeu probed to the bottom, 
when tested, were seen to mean uothmg of twue 
to India Their real purpose was not at ail Indies 
advancement, bat her pacidcatiou, and Euglands 
security They offered India no boon ^\hate^e^ 
They merely promised her ,i pot of gold at tho 
end nf a rainbow 

(C) This bringi. me to a final indictment whicli 
remaiiiN to be m^e against Great Britain's 
Government Scheme for Indw The Scheme fixed 
no time It left everythmg micertaiji AYliatevcr 
promises it made or was supposed to make of ue« 
rights or privileges, or of advances toward self- 
rule, were only to he fulfilled “some time,” m an un- 
known future and attheuptiou of the British rule^ 

This was fatal It made the promises absolutely 
worthless It is well-understood in law tint d 
I give a man a note promismg to pay him a sum 
of money, but without mentiomng an> time, my 
note IS of no value Nobody can collect auj tiling 
on it Or if I make mj note pajable at such v 
time m the future as. I may then elect, still d i"* 
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Talueless. i[y promise to pay mu»t state ^faen 
the payment is due, in ordCT to be of any Trortb. 
It IS exactly the bame ■with the supposed promise 
made m thi-j Reform Scheme of future self-govern- 
ment to India, There ■was no date fixed The ful- 
fiUmeat could be put off and put off until the end 
of tune It Avas, no promise at all 

The fact is not to be escaped, that Great Bntam 
did cot m her so-called Reform Scheme, pledge to 
the Indian people anything whatever except that if 
they woidd cease their (to her) disagreeable 
agitations fur reformv, freedom, self-goTermnent, and 
be dumb and docile, .and do what she commanded 
(like good cbildren, or rather, like ■'laves) and 
caused her no trouble, she would be land and 
motherly to them, and at f ueb tune or time' in the 
future as, in her superior wisdom, she might 
fit, she might perhaps condescend graciously to 
grant them such limited new hbcrtjci. a» she might 
then Consider vafe, and such gradual advances 
toward some very far-off goal of self-government 
(Dominion status or some other) as &he might then 
deem it best foi them to receive 

To put the case m a word, this Scheme which 
has been heralded abroad and pr.Uied as offermg 
so much to India, and as setting her feet 'ocarely 
on the road to self-rule, particularly to Dominion 
status bko that of Canad,i, us a matter of fact, 
gaie her no OisnrajU-e of being granted buch a 
iloliis, or any form of 'r^lf-deienmnation, in a 
iJiOiisand years 

Can a great nation, with a proud history of 
three or four miUeniams, be satisfied with such 
mockery ? Said the great and honored American 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty, or give me 
d^th. ’ Said the great and honored Indian, Ra]a 
Ram ilohun Roy, “I ■want to be fi’ee, or I 
do not Avant to be at alL” 
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In conclusion 

What are the lessons that Great Britain should 
Itran from India s rejection of Dyarchy ? There 
are two which are dear as the light, if she will 
open her eyes to them 

One IS that India refuses longer to accept 
stonec. for bread She is fast waking up AH 
her leadeis are awake now, and iier people 
are fast fuUowmg Sue sees the world becoming 
free , she sees Asia becoming frea Undei 
such conditions she can no more he held 
in bondage than tbe using tide of the ocean am 
be stayed 

The other lesson is, that if Britain persists la 
further tieatment of India in the high-hanaed 
'spirit of the dyaicLy Scheme, if she attempts to 
force upon the Indian people another consbtuticn 
as autoanfcic, as tyrannical, as defiant of 
wishes and rights as the dy.irchy Scheme wto 
she must be prepared for disaster, — the resdt 
certainly will be acute growing and probab^ 
perminent bitterness and resentment towam 
Britain on the part of Indio, and alienation bet- 
ween the two notions so deep that if probably 
cannot be healed Why does not Great Bntaan 
recognize all this ? 

Indeed, why was she not wise enough, braio 
enough, and noble enough at the closo of the 
Groat War in Europe, even if not earlier than 
tliat, to extend to tidia tlio same ivarm, strong 
hand of fnendslup, confidence, trust, comradeship, 
co-operation and real partnership in tlic Empire, 
which at the end of the Boer War she extended 
to South Africa ^ That would hare sared erery* 
thing m India, as it did in South Afneo. 

Will t,he do it jet ? Will she do it before 
it IS too late ? 



CHAPTER XXXH 


THE GREAT DELUSION BRITAIN'S CLAIM 
THAT SHE JS "EDUCATING INDIA 
FOR SELF-RULE" 


There i!> no greiter delusion known to men 
than the idea that one nabon can “educate 
anothei nation for seU-rule.” and especially 
that it can do so hij holding that other nation 
tn bondage Yet that !•> exactly what Bntam 
la doing or claims to be doing in India. How 

IS it that any inteUigent mind fails to see 
through the delusion ? 

Look at the situation carefully India wants 
to rule herself, she and all other nations 
liare a right to do, and as she did iritb success 
for three thousand years ^fore Bntun reduced 
her to bondage Bntam, after holding her m 
bondage for a hundred and sixty years, s,iys 

to her m effect ‘You ire not ht to rule 

yourself , but because you in your foolishness 
want and demand to do so (not appreciating 
your great pnvil^e of being ruled by us), we, 
in our great desire to be fand to you, ha^o 
undertaken the heary task of making you at 
leabt in a measure ht for sdf-govemiaeat by 
educating you for it How educating you for 
it ? By holding -vou still longer in bondage 

You Oik How much longer ? We cannot tell , 
you must trust us, as soon as your prolonged 
expcneace of bondage has, sufficiently educated 
1 ou for freedom and self-goverument so that 
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yon seem to ns fit to rule yourself, we will 
(perhaps) grant you self-rule ” 

I repeat That is exactly what Bntam’s 
‘educating India for self rule” really means. 
I'l it sane ’ Is it anything else but a 

delusion and a mockery ? If conquermg a nation 
and holding it m bondage a century and a half 
has deprived it of fitnes^s to govern itself, by 
what legerdemain can continuing that bondage 
restore it to fitness, or have any other possible 
effect, except to make it still more unfit ? The 
fact IS, not since tune began, so far as is known, 
has any nation e^er obtained fitness or ability to 
rule itself through education given it by another 
nation , and certainly not bj being held m bond- 
age by another nation, as Incha is being held, 
and seemingly is to continue to be held, m bondage 
by Britain It is by freedom that nations learn 
to govern themselves, and never by bondage 
Also it IS by their own expeneuce, their own 
effort, thoir own practice, and ne\er by so-called 
“education” or training imparted to them by 
other nations 

England long tried the policy of “educating” 
Canada for self-goverament, that is, of keepmg 
Canada in virtual bondage, treating her people 
like children unable to take care of themselves, 
just as she is now treating India. Like any other 
self respecting people tuey chafed, protested and 
rebelled, and England would have lost them, 
^ she had lost her Amencau colomes at the South, 
had not Lord Durham, who was sent to C.inada 
to look into matter's returned home with a report 
w^ch shocked the British people into sen'e, 
and caused the Goverament to grant to Canada 
greatly increased freedom — freedom to stand on her 
own feet and learn to govern herself by governing 
herself, by experience, the only possible iray 
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Oue of the most remarkable achievements of 
the modern world as the progress made by the 
negroes in the United States since their emano 
pation m 18b3 Suppose that instead of freemg 
the slaves at once and setting them at once to 
the task of waiting on their own legs, we had 
said as the Bnbsh say of the people of India 
“J7o, not novT We must go slow Sometime, 
after many years, it may do to give them 
freedom , but we must keep them m bondage 
much longer and let their masters, overseers and 
fclave-dnvers ‘educste them for freedom As soon 
as we think they are ‘fit’ to govern themselves 
wo wih grant them their Lbert> ” Would they 
not all have been slave® to-day ? 

At the end of the Great War, when Poland 
asked for freedom, suppose she had been left for 
an unlimited senes of years under her old znostors, 
Bussia, Germany and Austria, for them to 
“educate” her for self-rule, and grant it to her 
when they thought she w-xs fit’ to recene it 
Would she ever have got it ? 

Suppose the South Amencan nations, which 
are now prosperous, self-rubng republics, bad 
been compelled to remam for an indefinite 
penod imder Spam, their old oppressor, to bo 
“educated’ by her for self-government, as India 
1 ® bemg “educated for self-government” by her 
old oppressor, would any of them have been free 
to-da/ ? 

Doe® anybody claim Uiat when China achieves 
peace and imitj she ought then to be conquered 
bj >501110 European nation and held m bondage 
for a term of jears for her conqueror to “educate” 
her for '^elf-gov eminent ? 

Let us see what some very emment men, 
EngU'hmen and Americans, who have had large 
ohsenation and expcnence lu the matter, say 
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about educating nations for self rule keeping 
them, m bondage until th(^ are fit 

Long ago Slacauley -wrote the foUo-wmg -words ilany 
pohbciaiLs of our time are in the habit of laying it do''^ 
os the selfevident proposition that no people ought to be 
free until they are fit to -use their freraoin The maxini 
IS -worthy of the fool in the old story who resolved dm 
to go into the water until he had learned to s-wim u 
men are to wait/br hll tltej become. u~is& am 

good in slaicry tliej man indeed uait for eicr 

(Essay on Ndton) 

Was not llacauley right ? 

John Morley wrote the lafe of Gladstone 
In th'it work (Volume 1 p 360) ho says 

Gladstone was never -wearv of protesting agaiait 
the fallacy of ^\Uat was call^ prepanng these nejk 
commumtios for freedom teaclung a colony hko 
nn infant by slow degrees to walk first putting 
it in long clothes then m «hort clothes la 

point of fact every year and every inontli during 
which they are rctaioed under the admuu&trahoa 
of a deSTWtic govenunent renders them le&s fit for 
free mstitations It js liberty alono which 

fits men for bberty 

Let me quote t-wo or Wiree emineiit Amencans 
There is no American scholar who is a higher 
authority regarding the peoples of the Orient, 
their governments and present condition than 
Frederick Starr ^ys Professor Starr 

A go-i eminent adapted to the economic devclopm^t 
of a people and working up hum -within is better 
than the most parfcct mveniinent forced from 
above Tlie jkmcncans are doing fir inoro for the 
Philippines than Britain is for Indja jet it is ray 
op men (hat every day we remain in the islaniL 
mo hilipinos are less napahle of self-povcnuncnt. 
They have all the -lihile been better fit to rule 
tticmsGlvea than wc or any other fore gners am 
to rule them The only way Amenca cm licncnt 
them IS by giving them mdopeadcnce at once. 
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I to cite a "very luitructive passage from 
the eminent German Amencan statesman Carl 
Schnrz. 3Ir Schnrz -was general m the Cmoa 
Amii during the Amencan Civil War a member 
of the Cabinet of Presadent Haye* and for many 
>ears one of the nation :> most honored and m 
tluential public leaders la connection with hi^ 
office of heGnjtiry of the Interior he had large 
experience with the munigrants who at that time 
were coinmg to America in great numbers froni 
land* of the Old World where they had been 
given no oppartuniti**s fur self government How 
could they be made valuable mbzens in a demo 
cracy — a nation where there wa* self rule ? In 
Lii ^Bemimscences (Vol II pp 77 80) he says 
One of the most jntvrestuu etp^ri'^Dces. of my bfe 
waa the observation of the «iu«a^ona^ jafluenoe exorcased 
upon men by the octu^ produce of self ffovenuuent 

Persons atteciptuig to esercisc self goTerpiaent 
for the first time be decl ires 

“may do it somewhat <lun 2 <tly lo the beginniPff and 
mahe ffneroua mistakes but the&e very mistalts? 'with 
their disjsreeable consen«ienc«.o will serve to '‘luipea 
the vvita of ifw »» who ileMTC to Jeara Practice uiwn 
one 9 own respocaibUitj i- tho b&>t if not the only school 
of self eovenunput What j>. somefame* the art 

of self govemincat i» not ipamed by the mere presenU- 
Pnn of other people s eipenono’^ by wav of mstmctiTe 
o\aaiple Practir^ the only really cffectne teacher 
Other methods of mstn'ocoa wUi rather retard, if not 
altosethor provctit. the developoieiit of the self govemms 
capacity bocai'se thev will 'verve to weaken tho sense 
of roviwmibilitj and «;<uf reliaaoe Thi* i. why Hurt 
ts not an» in history ofapcoples hattrij hf-en 

succc^sfuUj taught to govern themsehes by a tutelary 
poicer acting tijwn the pn»tc»pfc Utat words should 
not he gnen the pover of goierument until they 
had ehou'n thcrnsrlce^ fit for st 

Thia may well hive been writti-n with India 
dtrectly m lamd 

I quote mother atteraacc if po* ible still 
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more weighty which vfoa spoken with India 
directly m ^now It is from the Aiuencan 
Instonan and scholar Chiirle:» Francis kdoms Speak 
mg before the American Historical Associatioii 
m 1901 this man of candor and of large learimig 
said (confirming m every respect the testimony 
of General Schurz Professor Starr ATacauIey and 
Gladstone) 

I submit that there ts not an instance tn all recorded 
histOTV from the earliest limes uniil now uJure a 
so called inferior race or eommumty has been eleialed 
tn its character or made self sustaining or self genermng 
<rr cien put on the uay to that result tkrouah a 
condition of dependency or tutelage I aught, wiUioat 
much danger assert that the eonattion of dependency 
c\en fur communities of the same race and blood, alwavs 
exercises an emasctdatxng and deteriorating influence, 
I V ould undertake if called upon to show that this rule 
IS tniartable — that from the mherent and fundamental 
conditions of human nature U Aav knoicn and can Knoa 
no exceptions This truth I could demonstrate froia 
almost mnuinerable esamplo<i 

And Mr Adams proceeded to miko the direct 
npphcatioa of this truth to India and declared m the 
most uaequi'vocal terms that note, ithstandmg my 
or all material or other improvements made m 
the country by the Bntish during tho three 
hundred years and more smee the East ladu 
Company began its exploitation and conquest of 
the laud British rule had been an absolute failure 
as a means fox increasing the capacity or fitness of 
the Indian people for self government, — it had not 
increased that capacity or that fitness m the shghtest 
degree , but on the contrary it had actually lessened 
it And he held that there was no ground for 
beheviug that it would or could e%er ha'vo an> 
other eflect It was not by subjection or tutelage to 
nation — no matter what that nation might 
^ but by the \eiy opposite, by freedom bj actual 
practice of sclf^goi eminent by expeiicnce, by 
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viahng mi'itakes and learning unsdom fioni tlie 
same — ^it was by this method and no other that afl 
capacity for sclf-goicmment has been obtained 
in the past and must be stained for cier It was by 
tins method that India, teamed 3,000 years ago 
to rule hcneli, and had continued one of the grtat 
self-ruiing nahotLs of the world until Great Bntam 
robbed her of nationhood And tekai she needs 
nou IS dimply '"hands off’' on the part of her 
foreign conqueror, so that her nntiTo capacity for 
self-^e, which !3Ir AcLxns held has been 
weaken^ by Bntn>h dominance, but by no means 
destroyed, may again, a-' tn the past, come into 
actinty and therefore into growth, normal develop- 
ment and permanent stren^b 

All these emment scholars and statesmen 
simply cofllrm what alJ history affirms, that no 
people can teach another freedom each people 
must learn it for itself N^o nation can teach 
another hew to rule itself Each nation must 
find out by experience 

To say that India should be trained, educated, 
fitted for freedom and self-rule by Bntam or any 
other nation before she i» gii-en freedom and self-rule 
IS simply to fly in the face of all the best educa- 
tional philosophy and practice of the modeni 
world The old method of teaching by theory 
without practice, teaclimg before practice, or even 
teaching in preparahon for practice, is fast gii mg 
way to the far better method of teaching though 
aud by practice This is known as the ‘'practico 
method” or the “laboratory method” or in law 
the “case method,’ and it his been adopted, or 
15 being adopted, ra schools and educational mstitu- 
tions of eiery grade and every kind Geology 
and botany are taught by tgWmg students into 
the fields^ the woods and the mount.un'J, to study 
the flower, the shruba. the trees and the rocks, 
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themselves Mechanics is studied m the presence 
of and by the constant use of hammer sair square 
anvil and lathe Chemistry is learned almost 
wholly m laboratories Languages are taught by 
actually speaking and writing the language* 
Students of medicme go for study to laboratones 
clmic* and hospibila Our best law school* rely 
more and more on practice courts and case work 

Nations and peoples must acquire the art of 
go^ emment m the same way by the practice method 
They must learn self rule by actuiUy undertaking 
self rule — by trial by esperament, hy mabng 
mistakes and correctmg them. There is no other 
way 

It IS tlie judgment of the wisest thinkers of 
the ages that holding men in bondage instead of 
fittmg them for freedom, has the exact oppo'^ito 
effect it tends to spoil them for freedom it is 
roost l±ely to create m them the inferiority 
complex the slivo mind or if it does not do 
that, it IS liable to produce in them the mind of 
tho anarchist, of the revoUer against oU law and 
order On the other hand give men freedom and tiey 
tend to grow thoughtful imd seriou* luider it, 
and to gird themselves to meet it* lespousibibbe* 
ivith mtelligence and strength. 

Says David Starr Jordan 

Good ffoverament means giviofr the people an orpo^ 
huuty to jpraence, to rule themscUcs That is the oasis 
of all poasible good govemmeut 

Said Senator Geoi^ F Hoar (ui an address 
ID. the United State* Senate m 1S90) 

I behevc that the God who ha* created this world 
has ordained that hi3 children shall work out tl c r own 
solvation, and that nations si ould “w ork out ther ova 
fcal\ ition, I believe that liberty good trov cnuncnt, free 
institutions cannot be given by any people to another bat 
must bo wrought out b> each for ana by itself. 
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Iniraaaiiel Eant put tiie same tliougit m a more 
philosophic Tvay 

“If “we ^ere not designed to exert our poTvers till 
•we ware assured of onr ^ility to attain our object, 
those powers would, remain unused. It ta only by 
trying that we Jeam what our powers 'ire. 

Sir Henry Cotton the eminent British adminis 
trator in India, declircs 

No system of goTerDinent ran be beneficial which 
does not footer the stU reliance of the people, and 
encourage their a piratioiia to realize their deNtiny 
through their ow-n enertjoas It was one of Mr Olad 
stones mctoi famous smungs (cited above 1 that it is 
hberts aloas that fits m^n Lt hberfy * 

Hi John H. Eobertsoo one of England 5 ablest 
thinkers uguea that not alone civilized peoples, 
like those of India, should be permitted to nil© 
themselves but that aU peoples whether civilized 
or not, outfit to be flowed to do so that 
absolutely none should be forced under the rule 
of otheiv In hia work on International Problems i* 
*he declares 

There ought to he a general recognition of tho funda- 
mentil Stne'-s uf self guvennent for ill rw es. It j:? good 
for all men to be mtelhacnt a-'enta instead of recalcitrant 
maciunes All countries should walk on their own feet 
In short no argument ever educed against autonoai> or 
seJ rule for any ni- e has any scientific value As a nutter 
of fact self rale ensts at thi, monieni among the lowest and 
mo t Hitiogradc ricc& of the earth and probabiy no 
erpenen< ed European adnniustrator -who has ever 
cami’d his thinking above the level of a frontier tn^er 
will coahdeutly say that any one of theae racet, wo-uld 
be improved by setting over them any system of white 
maii£. rule that has yet be^ ttied. 


Hr Robert&on does not by any means stand 
fdone among saentific investigators m holding these 
neirs 

Thmk. of the farce of trying to educate a nation 
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to recover from the evil effects of bondage, by 
prolonging its bondage That is exactly what 
Britain’s “educating India for self-rule” means 
The only thing that training m slivery or under 
slave conditions can fit any people for, is more 
slavery The only Tvay any people can be trained 
for freedom is by tbeir oiro efforts and under con* 
ditians of freedom. The Indian leaders regard tms 
whole rl.nm that India needs to be educated by 
Britain for self-government as not only a 
hut an insult Who is Britain that she should 
make buch a claim ? Did not the Indian people 
govern themselves for thousands of years betore 
she reduced them to bondage ? The truth is d 
India IS not able to rule herself, the reason, and the 
only reason 11=, that Britain is on top of her, holdmg 
her down, with a sword at her throat Let 
Britain get off her Let her bo given rreedomi 
and time to recover from the financial im- 
poverishment the want of schools for hor 

children, the deprivation of pohtical cipenonce, 
the slave mmd, and the other evil effects of tn® 
slave treatment which has, been inflicted upon 
her during her century and a half of bondagf^ 
and no future thing is more certain than 
in due time she will ngam become one of the 
leading nations of the viorld.* _ 


* Is it objected that the people of India 
to rule theIn^olTCS bemase so many of them * 

There are two amwers tu tlii-> objection. iJio 
invohcd in tlie Questions sro responsible lOr 

thcLT ilhteracj but the Bntivh * \\licre is there inj 
hope of its removal so Ions as the British remain f ino 
second aiis'5\er is the fact that oven if the incu^ 
wasses are ignorant t?tctr leaders are not As shown m 
another cliapter there are in India fully twentj. lour or 
twenty fi^e million literates beside* a very much larger 
number still of men scattered all through tho land ''jho. 
though not literates, are possessed of large practi^ 
mtciligence and a far greater imowledge of India s necos 
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How long would it take a cluld, kept on 
crutches, to learn to w.ilL, ran and perform with 
ngor on its legs ? How long would it take a 
person kept out of the water to learn to swim ? 
Of what T^ue is training received from haughty 
masters who Look down upon those being framed 
as inferiors and virtaal serfb because their color 
IS brown ^ In^teid of the people of India needing 
more training from the British, the fact is, they 
have had far too much already of the kind of 
thing the Bntish give What they need is to get 
away from it and to he allowed to stand on their 
own feet like men and ti.uD themselves li there 
any reason to believe tliat Britain’s so-called 
tnining or edacation of the Indian people for 
self-rule, conducted a' it is now being conducted 
under viitu-d slavery and by virtually slave 
masters, that is, under the absolute dominance 
of the Bntish bureaucracy, — is their any reason 
to behevo that if it went on for a hundred years, 
it would fit them any bettor thvin they are 
fitted now by their own native mlelhgence, 
their own natural mstmefc. for law and order, 
and their espenence of three thousand years of 
actual practice of self-rule ^ 

I repeat, England s whole manner of dealing 
with India in withholding self-rule fiom her until 
she IS first “educated and made “fit” for it, 
IS contrary to the best modern psychology and 
the best modern systems of education If there 
IS anything that our best psychologists and educa 
tors mute on, and declare to be setUed and certain, 


than the Bntish can possibly pn&sess Surely thesjO are 
the men who should rule India The se men would 
rule inth real intelhgenc^ Ju-thermoie tliey ivouid 
rtne in the interest of the Indian people and not m the 
interest of a far-olf naliou 


23 
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it IS that the only way in winch individuals or groups 
of individuals ciau be effectually framed or 
really fit for anything practical, is by the metuoa 
of actual dnmg, of experiment, of pracbce, oi 
“trial and error” or tnal under the possibilinea 
of success and pos^bilities of failure The child has 
to learn to walk by waliaiig, to sneak by speating, 
to ivnte by writing, to think by thinkuig, to i^e 
all his faculties and powers by using them, m ^ 
everything be has to do in life by doing k 
btep forward m civilization ha* been attoued y 
experiment, and experiment always invol'^g 
possibility of mistakes It is by their ^ 

Tveli as by their successes that men and nations 
always have to leam and to advance iiiere is 
no other way , „ * 

It IS a calamity to India, of the fii'st niagm- 
tude, that throughout all the dealings of ^ 
Ilntish with her this principle has been 
And it !•< Ignored still If ^gland herself h® 
been kept by some outside dommating 
from self-rule until she was educated for it 
the judgment of that power she was fit, ’ 
to-day be in political slavery, as India is The sam 
istrueof the United States Thcsameis true of cveiT 
nation Every nation in the world that rule* it*^ 
has learned to do so by actual experience, a 
never by bemg taught by a foreign control ioey 
have all learned to swim by gomg into the ware 
India ‘dimply demands the right to go i^to t 
water One year of actually governmg 
making mistakes and correcting them, womd 
more to tram the Indian people for self-^e 
a millenium of the sham trainmg which they nr 
now getting from tbeir British masters. 
Ehighshman deny that Gladstone was nght m 
declaring that 

“Every year and every month that a subject poop c 
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ar« kept under the admimatrihoa oi a despotic ttovem 
ment, renders them le*3 fit for tree loatatutioos ’ 

For seventy vetia ever smce the Hutiny 
Britain ha^ been prormaing promising self rule to 
the Indian people Hie Indim leiders are more 
and more astmg ’Will ^he go on promising for ever 
and reaUy doing nothing ^ Docs she intend to do 
nothing ’ Her so called Reform Scheme seems to 
India only the last and most pretentious of these 
futile and irritating promises 

The poison element the fatal element, the deiil 
element m this -whole business is that the Indian 
people ue to receive self rule only iihen khe 
(Britain) ihinls them fit Ah yes ' Will she ever 
think them fit ’ Doft> she mfrnd ever to think 
them fit ^ India asbng the»e questions, with 
constmtly deepening eame>tnc‘-s More and cioie 
she Is. suspectinij that she is being intentionally 
and pershstentlv dereiied She sees, that thejjs 
seventr years since the Bnb&h Government took 
over India from the East India Company hare 
brought to the Indian people a few more pn-nleges, 
a fei\ more officer but have they brought any 
relaration uhateier of Britain stron grip^ Hare 
they the^e seventy vears. bronght to India any 
evidence that Britain intends ever to give her 
real self rule — that is fieedom to conduct liet 
alfairs as a nation otherict'>e than under the 
absolute supreme control and domination of Great 
Britain ^ I saythesc are the iifal questions which 
India IS asking with cicr increasing scriouiuess and 
persistence 

If the Bnb'-h continue their present pohey — if 
India IS not given self rule and given it soon m 
some real form "domioiou -itatus la association 
with Britain or full independence — will she not 
be driven to desperation^ Gandhis mfluence for 
non violence will not last for ever if the prov ocation 
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coatimies Is it said that Indians will not fight’ 
Let Bntain not be deceived Let her call to nund 
India’s fighting regiments that turned the We in 
the fixit battle of the Blarae and saved Pans Let 
her remembei the despeiate figlitiug she herself 
bad to do to conquer India. Let ber remember 
the 3IutiQyi and the fact that only because the 
heroic SiLbs fought on her side was she sated 
from defeat and from being dnten out of the land 
If India IS driven to revolution, it will not be a 
small part, m the Mutiny , it will be all IndiA 
Lr Rutherford tells us that on his recent visit to 
India he found absolutely all parties, races, rehgions 
and classes, however divided in other matters, 
united in their conunon desire and demand for 
self-rule 

In conclusion, and m a sense summing up Jm 
that this chapter lias aimed to say The whole 
dream of “educatmg a nation for freedom” by out‘ 
aiders and 7iinstcis while at the same time hrepiUQ 
the mtion tn bondage, is a dihision or 
The whole history of maniind has shown it 
to he such The best informed and most 

authoritative students of the subject condemn 
it. iloderu educafron and modem psychology 
declare its folly It never has been successfully 
done in the whole history of the world 

In the very nature of the case it nei er 
can be “Nations by themselves are made 
They cannot be manufactured by foreigners and 
set up like statues If the British could teach 
the Indian people to creato a government a» 
like that of England as two peas in a pod, ana 
to carry it on as perfectly as possible after the 
English model, it would not meet India’s needs 
The whole thing would be artificial, and therefore 
perishable British ways are not India’s ways uor 
British needs India’s needs The Indian people 
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•would have to change their government radically, 
after the Bnti&h were gone, to suit it to their 
O'wa ideah and to answer their own wants TVTiy 
cannot the Britibh 5,ee this, and, without further 
foolish and hurtful delay, turn over the country 
to lb ngbtful own^ for them to build up a 
government suited to iheir cnj-toms, their civihza- 
tion md their need-^ and tlierefore really useful 
and permanent 
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THE GREAT FARCE BRITAIN S CLAIM THAT 
INDIA IS HER "SACRED TRUST" 

Whenever anytbnig is said to Englishmen about 
gmng solf-iTxle to India, nearly always they rai&e 
the objection of what they call their “trusteeshiPi 
their “guardiau«hip, ’ of the country, which they 
declare compels them to stay there India is thexr 
“bacred trust,” wluch has been committed to 
them (not a few add ‘ by Dirme ProTiaence ) t 
aT'd they dare not abandon then solemn 
icsponsibiLty ” This Las an nssuriug, even a 
religious, sound Unquestiouably it causes 
Englishmen of high character to support British 
rule in India who othennse would not do so 

Is it a fact th.it Britain is in any true 
whatever India s tni'stco or gujxdiaii ? 'Vho 
appointed her such ? Did Lidia ? Who eke 

could do it ? Can trustees or guardians be soU- 
fppomted ? ilay I take possession of my 

neighbor’s house, or estate, or property, or busmCNN 
by force , may I occupy it, claim to o'rn ih 
manage it foi my own purposes, appropriate its 
rereiiues for my own use, and haTing done so, 
can I justify myself by tte claim that I hare 
appointed mvself my neighbor’s trustee, or 

guardian ? Would my appointing myself his 
guardian or trustee make me such? 

Then does Great Britain’s conquermg tlie 
Indian people, and taking possession of their tem- 
tory and their revenues, constitute her their 
trustee and guardian, when they have neier 
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appointed her such, aad mdignintly dea 7 tbit ahe 
IS such ? 

These aie senoua and whoUy legituaate ques- 
tions, which Eagliahmea are under the weightiest 
possible obligation to answer to India and to the world 
A few Engh-luneQ of the nobler sort have 
answered them not only mteUigently bat honestly, 
jiUstly ID a way that no sophistry con refute 

Such an answer lies before me It is from "Mr 
Bernard Houghton a Hember of PaThament, an 
eminent Engh'-bman who long held a high position 
in the Bnttsh Ctnl 8emce in India, and who, 
befiuse be is an Eaghsbmaa la not liiely to be 
bias cd against his own eonotry 
ilx Houghton says 

^TiereTef there is a tni t some one with authority 
mast hare made tho fni%t Who was ic m the case of 
Indu'^ Where and when wa, the deed consummated ? 
As histoTS telli) u. Engbind aoiuired India by the 
sword in parts indeed by means even more ciue&tion 
able than the sword It wall hardly do tuen. to 
that PronJeace haj> eafiaisttd Cngload wath India for 
thit would be to impute to Providence method-* which 
all humane mm look on with abhorrence and which 
flout aliko the dictates ot justice and the prmaples of 
Lberty The people of Indu no mon* handed themselves 
over to Enghsh Me than did the Alsahans m 1871 give 
tbemstlves to OHrmany or the Poles of the IStb rentuiy 
to the Czar ^\Tienue then doe-* the suppo'^od trust 
arise ^ Contract exphcit or implied there is none 

“ CoQdUOot no doubt m the»e dare has an tiglysoond 
If Pre-ident ‘ftilaon "ichieved nothing else he at least 
compelled the robber Powers to hide their naked anTie-m 
tiou» or conquests under the fas of mandates a 
fig leaf however wnirh mdes nothing 

ilay it not be that this talk of trust and trustee’ is 
of the same order of words. ^ It is very comforting to 
regard India is a «acred trust. It entirely blot^ out the 
unseemly notion of BogUnd as a free-bootor dealins with, 
other countnos as- Drake and Hawkins dealt with the 
Smrush treasttre=.}iips It ^utstitutes the imaso of a 
cnantable old gentle-maii undertakmg from, strictly bene- 
volent reasons all the worry and trouble of looking aiter 
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a minor s affair and anlering hts educaboiL It postulate* 
a kind of ^uardianslup on the one hand and a tender and 
lespoctfui coofidi nec on the other Guai^an and irani 
teacher and pup I what flelig h*fiii picture* these conjured 
up Wliat Lindiy reUtioiLs what years of famihai and 
beneficial intercourse* 

Such deception i* what comes of substltutIn^r dream* 
for reality '\Ve know well that the East India Company 
cwnquei eJ India for it? own profit We know bow m 
the iMli century hundreds and hundred* of its senants 
returned to Emjlmd loaded with the loot of the annexed 
terntoiiea 'W^e know foither that when this shamelebS 
confiscation was ended it W'4S replaced by a system 
wluch though legal places on mtolerabJe bunlen in the 
elinpe of high salaries on the neck of Indu which 
subordinate her trade to the mtere->ts of England whiui 
sojuestratos fiio major portion of her royennes to 
m.'mitain on 'irmy to hold India in subjection and to 
nght the battles of the Dnhsh Empire m other lands 
A trusteoship is an honorary po*t an oftan tlianklfc* 
task involving much lihour and not a little anxiety with 
no monetary reward But India has teen to Ensloma 
the first a matter of profit It was con<nieTed by 
the liist IncLa Coinpanj for the calc of profit It 
held on to hy England for profit, profit in trade, m 
prestige in mUitars force and in the great number or 
carers it offers to sons of the governing class It is la 
fact what busmess men call a paying p^fifiosition 

Tliere 13 no more truth m tail mg of England lioJuing 
in ^st than there would be m taHang of theKoinaa^ 
holding Britain in tnibt. or tlio Gcarmans holding Ahooe- 
iion^e m trust or Austria holding Italy m trust It is 
all sheer hyyiocnsj If hypoensy is the homage which 
Tice pass to virtue then the use of fair words to coicr 
up ugly hict* indicate* that, although much of inoaem 
Ci'^h^ation IS still at heart barbarian it is becoming 
Tshamed of its Jtmship wath the caieman hence it 
talks of raandatck and tru*tecslup and traming pcoj Ic* 
tor self government 

But does this hypoensv really help luatters i Is the 
coi enng up of selhsliness and gi'xsd witJi soft words an 
aucance? Is it not Letter to say honestly as wo mav 
suppose the caveman did, I want this or that and I 
propose to have it because it profits mo to Laic it. Eng 
»>i^4 ® trustee of India in any sense except one 

If ht-hon md every Englishman knows 

-ine only trustee of Irdm 13 fhe Indian people 
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So much, for Hr Honghbsn Who cm an&u'er 
the facta and the reiaouing of thii eminent and 
jnst En<»ljshm'Ui 

EngU hmen give three or four reasons (or 
excuse ) for orhit they call tiieir nght md duty 
to fetay in India and goTem it as its tru5tee. 
Let ns see whit thev are 

1 Tbej teil Us they late done if so long 
inrrefore they miuH (onfinue Time giies 3U‘>ti 
fication 

Is tms claim sound Certainly not The fact 
that a great nrong has h'-ted a long time instead 
of being a just reason for continuance i» an 
added reason irhy it 'boulil be lemored without 
further delay The delay b is been too great 
already Any further delay only makes the wrong 
the greater 

li long cooEinaation of a wrong jnsbhes it 
then sLirery and the hare trade and duelling 
and the puttmg to death of supposed witches 
and religious persecution ind war ind a hundred 
other enla that hare come down ±rom a long past, 
should coutmue right on throushout the future 
and there should be no effort to lemore them 
Bot oU sach reasoning h, 1 j 1 o 

This applies eiactlv to India. The fact that 
Great Britain Lis bi'en acting as a fraudulent 
guardian of India for more than a century and a 
half, instead of palhatuig her eruue and giving her 
the right to continue it onlj swelL it as a crime 
to Taster proportions and makes its cessation only the 
more imperahve The longer I have held possession 
of property which I bare stolen from my neighbor 
the greater the wrong that I have done him 
and the greater is. my rcsponsibihty to return 
his property to him wiffiout further delay 

^ The Brih b ^vemment often bases its 
claim to be Indni s tmstec and to rule the country 
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oa the ground of the ffoodit has done to Indit, 
the great scriite, the henefit'i it has rendered the 
Indian people In the discussion m Paibament 
in November, 1927, m connection with seudmg: 
the Statutory CommissioQ to India this cla^ 
was made over and over by Lord Birkenhead, 
Lord "Winterton, and other speakers Without a 
blush they asserted that the immense beaefiii 
rendered to India by the British gives them the 
“right” to e.l.ntm the country as ‘their Indian 
Empire, and to rule and manage it as they please 

To which the Indian people reply ^ 
when does eonfernng on one’s neighbor henents 
which he dues not ask for and does not want, 
entitle one to claim that neighbor's property a» 
his own, or to seize it, manage it, and appwpnate 
to bis own use the income from it, 
fiction of having appomted himself his neighbors 
‘guardian’ or trustee / « i, 

As to tlie so called “benefits tv Inch the ^ ^ * 
claim to have conferred upon India, the Indian 
people make tc the xrorld essentially the followirio 
declarations , 

(a) We did not asL for their benefits, and a 
large part of them we did not wmt, because we 
did not regard them as benefits at all 

(b) Everythang that the British have done for us, 
whether beneficial to us or not, absolutely everything 
we have we have paid for, m full, and much more 
than paid for We even paidBiitams whole expense 
in conquering us llie British have //jick us 

(c) We contend that whateTer things of uuy 
value the Briti'ili have done for us (dono witn 
our money} such as building railroads, telegrapt^ 
irrigation systems, etc (these are the things they 
booit oi), could and would all hare been done m 
due time by oitnclics , and lu w.ijs that would 
have served us better^ and at a coii to us irrj/ 
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much !€{>:> , juat as Jipaa did all these thmgs for 
herself, in for more servi(«able to her, and 

at a cost far lo'ner than any foreign nileri> would 
hare bUpplied them to her ■* 

(d) The Indian people say further Exen 
if the British have benefited us in some ways, 
they have deeply iniured us in others * 

On the whole we beLeve British rule ha> been a 
calamity not a benefit The steoling^ of our u ealth, 
the evploitabon of our countrv the reducing of m. 
from the richest nation m the world to the poorest, 
and, above all, the robbmg Us of our freedom and 
independence, and the rednema; of us from onr 
proud positon as one of the leading nations of 
, mankind to that of a mere “possession" of 
foreigners, a mere “appendage of an alien power — 
all these colossal wrongs which we have received 
at the hands of the Bntisb, we beheae bavo far 
outweighed any and all the “benefit which they 
have rendered us 

After a speech m the British House of Com- 
mons by Earl Winterton the Under-Secretary of 
State for India (on Jifij S 1^‘^T) m which that 
official had pruoed to the sties the numerotn, bless- 
mgs which he alleged British rule had given and 
IS giving to India — enumeratiBg railways telegraphs, 
imgation, cotton raismg cotton nulls, exports, 


* Tin* Ittfiian people gladly acknowledge that they 
have received m.iny and benefits from mdivi- 

dual EnshshmeiL. For these they hold many Engln-hmen 
in honor and affection. It i» tho Govemment as a 
Govemment the impenali-hc foreign Role winch robs 
mem of their freedom and tyrannue-j over them in a 
hundred way's that thev do not bold m Election or 
honor but tho contrary Ihe kindness and helpfulness 
of some individual Ecgluh. men and Engfi ^h women, 
does not clungo the nature of the alien Govemment, 
or cauae the Indian people to reimid its presence m the 
country a> other than a hiuiukatioD and on eril 
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imports, fiErmcial legislation, comage, the army, etc. 
etc. Colonel "Wedgwood followed with, a rejoinder, 
pointing out that the noble Lord had not even 
meuhoued the one ble&sing worth more than all 
the rest put together — the one ble&smg which the 
Indian people desued, ptayed for, demanded aboie 
eicryihtng eli.e — ^namely freedom All these niatend 
things were good , of course, the Indian people 
wanted them , they themselves coidd, and noitli 
haie, obtained them, as Japan did, iiiihonl any 
help from the Bntti>h , but all these together did 
not compensate, or be^iu to compensate, for ilictr 
loss of liberty and their degradation as a nalion 
from them proud place .uuong the great natiom. ot 
the world to them present Jespnsed rondition oj 
subjection to a foteign pouer , „ 

Another ITember of Parliament, lollowiug 
Colonel Wedgwood, characterized the etemai 
attempt of Britain to satisfy India by gi^T^g her 
these things instead of freedom, as “feedmg 
lollypopa when «.he wants bread ” Woidd not tue 
Bnfasli themselves, he demanded, rcgaid railroad^ 
telegraphs, increased exports and imports and me 
liLe as mere loll} pops if they were ottered lacse 
place of fieedom ? Why could not the 
understand that freedom is the most precious fhujo 
on earth to the Indian on well as to the 
man, and that to offer the Indian people anytiim? 
else m place of it is on insult to them ci-actly as 
it would be to an ^gli&hman ^ , . 

Both those iCembers of Parliament were 
Liberty is as dear to the people of India as to the 
people of Great Britain 

Said an eminent Indian leader m Calcutta to tlie 
Bnti&h who ivere complaining of the xngratituuo 
of the Indian people for the tilings tlie British were 
doing for them,” and the “benefits they were 
recen mg” from the British “A curse on jour 
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to-called benefits what we want is justice 
curse on the tlun^ you do for us. we wiat free- 
dom to do for ourtelrcs If you did ten tunes 
more for n» Iban yon do would thit compensate 
for your robbing us of oux liberty and keeping Ua 
clnldren weaklings, slaves’ 

3 Not a few Englishmen declare that Bntam 
Is justly a trustee of the Indim people and has a 
right to rule thrm as long as she pleases for the 
“■pious reason that '^Dtttne Proiidence' lias placed 
the country m her hands 

Think what that means Great Britain, a 
Chnstian nation, comoutting one of the greatest of 
possible enmes agatttsi humnntiy — the coaqnenng 
and cn lavuig of a siNter nabon— and attributing 
tf to t)mne Jboxidence ' 

John Bright said 

“We cooiiaered India by breaking ail the Ten 
Coamuadmeiits 

Should a Government ba«ed on such a conquest 
be attributed to Dinne Providence ’ 

3fr K G Wells s.ay» the conquest of India was 
a “tremendoiL, piracv Does Dmne Providence 
inspire nations to piracv ’ 

Dr H. V Eutherford II P says 

"NNe Bnti h. daim to b^ trustees of India Wp 
forget to add that Induns Jenouuce us as SElf-<ippomted 
trustees /raiidii^ent tru-lets 

Doco Divine Providence inspire nation to 
become self appointed fraudnlent bustecs ’ 

Says Sir Frank Beam m '*We stole India Does 
DiTine Providence cau&e nations to hpcnme robbers 
and to refuse to retam their loot to the party 
from whom thev Late stolen it ^ 

In one breith Bnfa b impenalzsts call India 
Britain s “trust, and often in the very nezt 
bnath they show that thev mean nothing of the 
bud by declaring that they intend iieicr lo return 
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if io fJiP hidian people, its rightful owners The 
following IS an illustraiion — one of many 

On the 7th of July, 1925, Lord Birhenhead, 
Secretary of State for India, ‘Sdid 

I am not able m any foreseeable future to d]->cem a 
moment when we (the Bnhsh) miv safely either to our- 
selves or India abandon our trust” 

Think what that means Everywhere else m 
the civibzed world, except m connection with 
Britain's “trusteeship of India” a “trust ’ is supposed 
to be bmited in time, is to come to an end , 
and at a dtio date the property is to be turned 
over to the heirs or propci owners Bat not so 
in connection with India. According to Lord 
Birkenhead it means their permanent possession 
Their property held by Britain m so-callcd “trust is 
never to be surrendered “withm an> foreseeable 
future” That is, it belongs to England It is a 
part of King George’s, “ily Indian Empire ” 

0£ course, this is pure theft, pure embezal^ 
inent, pure robbery The word “trust” is emplojcd 
m no other possible sense than as a smoko screen, 
a deception, an oxhibitiou of hypocrisy This is 
the way the highest authonty on India deceives 
the nations of the world by makmg them bebeve 
that India is Britain’s real trust when be means 
that it IS nothing of tlie kind • 

TrVhat a brilbant example for all other robbf^ 
tins is — steabng and covering up our theft by the 
benevolent word "trust’ • 

Let us Noe how it would look if applied else 
where say in my own cose Suppose I steal, not indeod 
a great country like India, but an estate, or a 
bank, or a great mercanblo business, or a valuable- 
diamond, or a million dollars. And then suppose 
I piously declare to the world that itib my “tru't, , 
placed in my hands by Dmno Providence, and 
I “csinnot imagine any time in the future when 
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I can with safety either to myself or to the party 
robhed abandon my trUbt.” How shrewd 1 am' 
How wise ' How far sighted' How gratefol ought 
all robbers to be to me and to Lord Birkenhead 
for showing them how to steal and at the same 
tune make people beliere that they are doing 
a benevolent deed, by piously calling the property 
which thev hme stolen (and never intend to 
rtturn) a “trust ’ ' 

Long ago, ilachiavelli taught the lea&on that 
the most effective of all ways to cover up an 
ugly deed is to give it a good if possible a pious, 
name Lord Birkenhead and some other Bnti&h 
statesmen seem to have become adepts m prachs* 
mg thio lesson m connechon with India. 

It bnngs to our recoUechon the old lines 


* And the devil went back to his study 
bald he with a wink and a nod. 
Sure the true way still 
To work my will 
to call it. fke tiorK of God" ' 


But ala^ * There is another side to the matter 
The old Hebrew Prophet thundered in the ears of 
anaent Israel 

'Woe to them that util eitl good and good on( that 
J>u{ darkness fur bght and light for darkness ' J.s the 
fre deioureth the stubble so their root shall rot " 


The truth is, this whole claim of Bntain that 
India IS her “sacred trust, ’ and that she (Britain) 
IS India’s “trustee or “guardian ' m any pist 
sense whatever is pure fiction The claim is either 
based on ignorance or it is an attempt of men 
consezems of dmng great wrrong^ to case thetr con- 
uictu.es by calling ihnr urong deed a tirhie 
or, it IS pure hypocrisy, an unblushing attanpt 
to dccetie the world Let the men who make the 
claim answer which 
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In. conclusion 

It IS no pleasure to the present uritpr to 
such severe iiords as “theft,” “loot,” “robberj-” 
“brpoerisy,” “crime ” Bat bow aw he avoid it 
and be honest ^ It is hypocrisy if you deceive 
and knoiv that von are Jeceivin.^, It i? a crime 
against humanity ivhen any nation deprive^ 
anutber nation of its freedom It ts theft, it n 
robbery, it i s loufmg on an enoruiom> scale Ju J of the 
worst kind kiiovni m the world, whenever any nation 
conquers onotJier, tales forcible poN^e^alon of its 
territory and itN revenues and rules and exploit* 
it for the benefit of the conquering power 

The fact that many nations hare done these 
things, m. the past does not justify them to day 
T3iey have alway> been urong , bat m the light 
of the twentieth ceutury they are a far greater 
wrong than ever before Done by a nation calhng 
itself Chnatiaa, they are a ten-fold wrong 
shall never get nd of great black Cnmos agun'«t 
humanity, such a& uar conquest and the fornUe 
holding of natioiis in bondage^ so long as we 
deceive ourselves and the world by colling Uiem 
by gentle and innocent names 

' Let Ua speak jitiiu there is more force in name* 

Tiian most men di,>am of and a he may l^ocp 

Its throne a hoi" ace lonijer iF it ekuik 

Behind tlio slueld of some fair-secanng oamo 

Let ns call tyrants grants 

3Icai m earnest hoNe no time to waato 

Itt patching fi5-leavr» for the naked truth.” 
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HO'W' INDIA IN BONDAGE INJURES 
ENGLAND 

P\ET I 

In preeedin? rbaptriv <f tlu' hnoL ve Ime 
•'cen in hnw manj wiV" tlip IdcIijq people diL 
iniored br Bnhsh rule — br bein^ depn^ed of 
tbciT freedom and their proper phce among the 
great nation^ la thi- cym.luding rliiptei we wish 
to rexer^e the mirror and look at Biitain hen^elf, 
inquiring whether 'he al'O i' not vtn serioualv 
injured hr the wrong-, which '.he inflict* upon 
India, and m ju«it what waTv she sufiers 

The injarr which ^gland re<<.i\es Horn her 
domination of India is of two kind' namelv moral 
(that wlufh comes to nulniflHuh) and pohttral 
(that which come* to the ufition) Let us look 
fint at the moral harm — the duUing of the finer 
scntimenta mmaeix and idcii* oi life md the 
lowering of moral chiracter winch comps — nut to 
all persons who letum from «en.ice in Indii but 
to very large numbers it is believed to a large 
majority 

In the very mtiire of things auv man who 
wrongs, another man or any nation that wrongs 
another nation mcvit,ibk uffers t lowering of iN 
or lus moral stardards and consequently a greater 
or less degree of moral unprinueat This is, a law 
of the moral uniTerse which con no more bo 
©scaptA than can the law of grwitation. 

^he moral hirdenmg the moral degenerdtiun 
which Englishmen suffer from th^> despotic rulo 
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Tvhieb they practise m India, of course, mamfeita 
itbclf first m India itbcif* But it does not stop 
there The Englishmen return home to England 
a.s boon as their terms of Indian semce expire, 
and of necessity bnng with them the lowered 
moral standard^ and the autocratic, unpenahstic 
spirit which have been bred m them 

This IS a moral poison of a lery scrious nature, 
which IS being introduced constantly luto England 
with the retum both of the civil semce men and 
of the military service men And there is no 
possibility of EngUvnd getting nd of it so long 
t>he holds India la forced subjection. 

ilany Eughabraen themselves recognine and 
deplore tins moral injury which their country not 
o^y suffers now, but has suffered ever smee 
domination of India began 

JIacaulay, m Lis Essay on Lord CLve, gives us 
a graphic picture which make* clear the early 
of the •story He tells us that the Lie Lved by 
Englishmen in India and the enoiraous wealth 
winch they acquired there, mainly by extortion 
and Tobbeiy, filled England with bundreiL ot 
"nabobs," men who returned from a few years m 
India, rich and proud, to strut, and parade their 
ill-gotten iicliQs, to exhibit toward their fellows 
tiie same domineering spirit which they had shown 
to then subjects and virtual slaies in the East, 
and to corrupt and deprave the English society in 
which tliey moved tjays iIac^ulay, 

llonv of them Iiad sprung from obscuritj , 
had acquired great wcaltJi m. India and returning home 
they exliibited. it lusotentlj' and spent it eitravaganilv 
they liad crowds of menials Eold and silver pjat^ 
Lresuen clima. v cnison and JJurpindy "wme bat tacy 
Mere still lo^s men ” 

The “nabob's ’ who come back from India now 


* Sfs' previous fliaptcr^ 
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(if we may still call them by that significant name) 
ire of 1 somewhat different kind They are not 
generally so nch <;omc of them are not of so 
humble ongm though not a few are of an ongm 
quite as humblp But no one who is acquainted 
nruth the social England of to day 'can deny that 
many even if not all bring back from their years 
of “Looking down on everybody possessed of a 
“duk km and of “domineering over the “natives 
essentially the same autoentic cndemoeratic some- 
times brutal and always dangerous spirit which 
chiractemed the earlier nabobs although it is 
generallj shown m less obtrusiTe and vulgar ways 
now thau in the earber day' 

Let me cite some testimomes from Lngbshmea 
themselves legarding this matter 

Dr V H. Rutherford, 11 P after a tour of 
invcstigition in Indu m 19^0 embodied the results 
of his observations and espcnences m a book m 
which he says 

Our forefathers took IndLv for the purposi. of exploit 
lEg its rpsouTces and. we hold it to^y for the 'ame 
immoial purpose Our Indim Empire has poisoned us 
with the Tinio of Impertalistn, lias low eied our standard 
of moiul values at home and abrocKL and fostered m us> 
the spmt of arrogant*.' intoJt»Taace greed and thshontsatj 
desmdins our nanona! hie • 

Another testimony In hu, book “Oordon at 
Khartoum 3Ir M ilfrcd bcawen Blunt says 

"It 13 impossible to exercise tyranniLal authoi ty 
abroad and reCam a proper regard for at horn 

In another connection he adds 

"The ta o things are not comiiatible ily reading of 
lu-toiy has taught and practical expenenui has coniii mal 
to me the fact that the task v ndertafcen b> a nat on of 
nilmg other iLvtions igajrt th ir \-all is the mo t ccitno 


• • ilod m India It> Prubleim and Tiicir Solution 
Intivdutnon p v Lonilun But L-^borPulb hirg- Co 
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s-tcp upon the road to nahonal nun. The virUi of 
autnoratiL rule m foreign lands infect* the body politic 
at home bj a giiidual procer><5 of contempt for hamn 
brotherhood and equal rights which aje the 
of ail just law and the only guarantee of freedom m tree 
nations 

Still another testimoiiy from m eminent 

EncrlislmiaTL, Air J B Hobson writes 

ChiT dcspoticalb’ mlod deiiendencie* have ever 
to damage the clianuter of our Engli h reople bv 
the habits of snobbish subservience the admiration o 
wealth and rank the i.ornrpt survivals of the „ 

of feudalism CoWcu writing m 1660 of dp’^,Li- 
Empire put tlus piths question Is it not ^ ‘8 
that we ma> txwme corrupted at home to die 
of arhitrarj pohtical uia-ums m the Ei-t tiMn ow 
dome«tit pohtKS just as Irrcece and Home “coiora 
Iized by theu contact \ntli A»u Not “8^^ L® ^ 
I'eaction pos'-ible it is meviuble As the dcspofie _ 

our Emp&e has ctonth in area, aiarcer number tramea 
the temper and methods of autocro^ as 
civil officiils in our Crown Colooic'- * 
toff'fln Empire reinforced ty numbers of 
planters engmeer^ and overseers who e livc< tia« ^ , 
those of a ‘supenor caste livmjr an artincnl Iiie iviw 
from all the h^thv re tramts of ordinary 
socictj have returned to thi'< country bnn^Mg b^i>- , . 
cliaracteiv ‘-ontimcnt'i locl ideas imposed to uu^ 
foreign environment^* 

* If anv one would uadei^tand fully how iiupcnaln-mi 
not only that of Britain in India, but the donunation 
one people by another cicrywhere, ui all land* ana i 
the -iory nature of things injures and degrades lou 
rulers and ruled, md the rulers quite as much as ini- 
rulrd. let him r> d M (-iiston Iioi-.siers ^0 boo^ 

The Oppo'.ihoD Lndcr the Caesars and Cieoro /ma 
His friends and there see how Romes rule 0I i ir 
Province* (comparatively enlightened a* that rule 
groduallj de*tro>ed the higher and finer nature oi tic 
Roman people themselves undcnmncxl tlicir ninrol^ 
character and brutalized Uiein wlule at tlie suno 
it operated e\er5 where to dc troj the self rc^poc-t tnc 
inanhne** the power of initiatiie tlio inhUcctiial 
moial worth of the aanoii* i>eoplc* held in suljcetion. 
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'Sor are the evil social effects of the ansto 
cratic and irre ponsible domination of India by 
Great Bntam confined to Engliih men The poiaon 
extends iLo to &gh h uomcn and often in a 
magnified form Tbit, fact should not be overlooked 
Indeed the change for the worse which I myself 
have «epn m fiigbs»hwomen in India — a change 
which I knew had taken place as the result of 
their life there — one of the things which first 
opened my eyes to the necessarily coarsemng 
effect of British rule upon the British themselves 
English writers have often called attention to 
the «<uiie 

Among others iiiss Marguet Noble (bister 
\ivedita), in eminent EngU h womin who lived 
many years in India md wrote some of the best 
books on Indian hfe th4\t we po freiiuently 

meahoned and deplored thi detenorihon of 
Engli-h women as the result of the domin.uiC 0 of 
their race over n subject people bhe pointed 
out that however kind coiuteous and tadj like 
they are when they leave England and however 
perfectly they mmifest these lugh ciiorictenstics 
to their European as'^ciatcs- in India witli for 
too few exceptions they soon come to treat their 
serranL ind indeed tU fndt uls with a di ^dam 
hirshness and often real cmelty tint would haie 
shocked them if they had •seen anything of the 
kind m England Linng more secluded li\es 
than their hnshonds inJ cotumg ie ' m contact 
m large wajs wjtli the Indian people their pie- 
judices against them are often even stronger than 
that of then husband, and tlieir treatment of 
them more unreasonable md heartless * 

* This cruTH-mng mfluence of Bnluh rule applies 
riOT oiil> to Enjish womtn. but to otheis — to all maced 
who ams^ate to them elves the 5ui>enonty of being 
white A ^tnkuio iiIustiationwim.h«icies to m> mmd 
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Has G-reat Britam reasoo to "be proud of a 
'.ys.tem of foreiga rule the mfluence of ■n-lucli is 
thus to harden so infuiy of its women ? And 
when these English women in India at the 
end of their “banisliment” xetuni to Iit© once 
moro m England, they bnufi; with them of neces- 
sity the virus that has gotten into their blood 
Thpy can never again be quite what they were 
before They are always tliereafter more doniuieer- 
ing in their nature, less kmdiv, le«s sympathetic 
vitli any class except the aristociacy, less inter- 
ested m the welfare of the people, than thej 
would have been if they Iwd not for jears breathed 
the poison air of autocratic and irresponsible nile 
in India. 

Bo much for t)io v>oraf and social injuries 

which ruling India against her will bnngs to the 

IS that of an Atnerican woman, the wife of an Entfli^h 
banker m one of the large Indian cities, m 'rliO'S 
eloaant home T wa«. a guest for some dajs "V* o 
teen arqnamted in Amenca and I had held her 
hiriiest esteem one of the most cultured and reiui™ 
ladle* withm mv acnuaintance Her husband wao tfie 
son of an English clergvman and was geacrally lookoi 
UTWQ as a gentlemaii of the finest type But as i 
witnp5b*’d the treitment extended fcv both of them to 
tlipir servant* of whom thfw had some fifteen or 
I was amazed It vas quite as unsi rapattietic, har*h ana 
abuaive as was ever seen among the Geoigia and Loiusiaua 
pJarters iq tlie old dnjs of American sliierr And some 
of these servuitj. were persons of mtelligencc and 
refinement I could fiamly bclieie it possible that the 
■woman whom I found treating her Indian servants in 
such a minacr (and her treatment of other Indians, not 
fipT seiwanta -was not much different) was the same laar 
■who was ontcrtaming me with such courtesy and wlio-'O 
life in Amenca had alwi^s been marked by such 
refiftement and suiJi kindness to everybody 

Tliero IS bomctliing of thi** race prejudice and 
consequent unjust treatment of the Indian pnopre seen 
anionir tlio nus-.ionanes but not muclu l noticed it 
clearly m only a few cases 
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English people as indmdiials Let us now considei 
tlie political lajunbs which eonie to the British 
nation, and see whether these arc any less serious 
The recruitment m England of large numbciN. 
of men for ci^il and nuhtaiy semce m India, 
with the high salaries and large pensions connected 
with the same, resalt> m hlling England with 
thousands of men who after the short period of 
tiventy-fouT years in India return “home” to spend 
the last half of tlicar lire-, in comfort and ease, 
often in wealth and lusury, supported by the 
poverty-stricken Indian people tVhat do these 
men, thus Uvms m England upon the money 
which they bare saved from tbeir high salaries 
in India* and upon their fat pensions paid b> 
India — what do these men do dmmg these years 
of freedom and leisure at home— practically one- 
third or one-haif of tlicur lives f Do they devote 
tbeif fame, strength and money to advancing the 
interests of the Indian people from whom lhe> 
are getting their living, and U* whom they owe so 
much ? That is, are thev giving their influence 
m every way possible to create a pubhe sentiment 
in England in favor of reforms m India, in fmor 
of giving to India more and better education, 
better sanitation, better medical =;ervice, lighter 
taxes, more freedom, such treatment as ivili ad- 
vance her toward the place she ought to occupy 
among the great natiojis of the world ^ 

A few of them are , a few come home from 
India to spend their years as real friends of the 
Indian people and to do for them all tuey tan 
But the number of such is sadly small The lery 
large majority, poisoned and morally hardened 
by the impenalistic spirit* the autocratic and 
doniineenng spirit, the race and class pndc and 
arrogance which ruling the people without Ihezr 
consent inevitably breeds, settle down m Englrmd 
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to ininjfest e«entjally tlie saoie ''pint stilJ, and 
tborefoiQ to be political ouemie* of India, and at 
the ‘!ame brae (wbat i>> ^ery ■^enoua for England) 
to be political opponentb of progress and reforms 
in England * 

Hi'stonans ol the period of Clixe and ^Wrren 
Hastings and the generation imniediatclj following 
ten Us that Axhen the British conquerors, rulers 
and nix enturers of tint fame returned from India 
xvitli then enonaous >Tealth obtained by every 
hind of oppression and injustice one of their 
favorite wajs of spendiug their lU gotten riches 
xvxs that of bu>ing up “rotten boroughs 
and thus secuiing scaU in PirLamcnt This waa 
1 stream uf poison which began pouring it*eu 
into the legislatioa of England for it was xery 


* The baneful influence xxlueh British rule in Imhi 
exerts uj on tie pohtK^ life of Englaiid is clearly 
ijyogni7ecl and often commented upon in 
tic Mahralta of Poona (January 16 1010), 


k.i iwu* (January i.u . 

autocratic and irresponsible sjstcna. of Bntish rule is not 
only lirgels ro‘,poQsible for the b.ujLward conoitioii ana 
die discontent hero tia India) but it al'io makes its cvii 
effects felt seiioiisjy m the home Iifo and pohti^ or 
England. T1 >=• lugh officials who roign is xcntoblo 
a itotnits lo India seek to perpetuate their de^poti=ni 
also in England The evil effects of tins have often 
atlTactcd the attention of Ifiiti'sh 'itatesmen who haxe 
more tlian onu' ilecLared tlmt the En gli sh CoasUtution ts 
•on&fintij thieat, nedbx these pixxvjDsuIs tramcxl in ttie 
srhoul of alien desp«,tisra It was (he nabob the men 
xxJio had made ninney m. India by means clucfiy tom. 
xvho rctumed to England toight up pocket borough® 
and were the readx tools of Geoige III in his cam|iajgn 
isaiDst lepisjoentatixe toxeroment m the kmcnean 
Colonic-s The j nncins pro-coni-uis returning from their 
autocratic rule in India to day are the twentieth cent ir> 
iLj rc rntatnes of the eighteenth centuiy naliofs Ihcy 
“lore ruspoctable Imt they or.' nil the more inaidioii« 
Ihej liAXo inociLabil the whole British Tory paity with 
lUcir pnnciploi, Indeed the e nro-uons iJs. from Icdia arc 
liio Jc^idcrs of a plutocratic oligaichy in ImslamL 
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ioon dis-covereJ that theae “nabob-, ’ corrupted 
and morally hardened bj their years of tyranny 
and extortion m India, could be counted on tl 
most to a man to e\ert their influence m Parlia- 
ment on the aide of extreme consei-vatiam and 
re ictioii tnd against all measures looting toirard 
enlightenment, reform and progress 

Dunug the list more ttan one iimidred 3 ears 
practically every reform and every progres-ive 
poUtKal mduatn.'d or educational measure intro- 
duced into Parbiment has had to calculate on 
the almost solid opposihon of the men returned 
from service m £idia. >0 aiittei bow broad- 
mmded, liberal progre—i'e or freedom loMng 
they were nhen they went out, they came back 
\ery few exceptions conservative biokward 
looking luuTowed and hardened, impen.ili ,tic and 
militanstic in -'pint in '•ympatby with tin 
privileged cl v ses m sympathy with conquest 
abroad and autocracy at borne giving then 
mflucace for an ever bigger armv ind niv'y and, 
throughout their lives acbse opponents not only 
of ail legislation favorable to the piogres-. and 
freedom of India but equally opponents of all 
moiemeat:, to advance the mteie&ts whether 
political, social cducitionil or mclustnal of the 
people of EngLand* 

To be specific The various immensely iniport- 


“ England s expcnence with is simply one 

iDoro demonstration in the worlds long lu torv of the 
truth o£ Lincoln s decliratuui This is t w orJd of 
wmpenaabons and he who would be no &Uvo muat 
Jiave ao slave fhos,e who deny freedom to others 
ae«Drved it not themselves and under a ju t (rod oannot 
long retain it 

^ baid the great Fn'nchiimn Iaufu“aaai-= m lus woik 
i«} Livre de Peuple A people allovcnji? itself to 
oppress another digi. the grave lo vrhich shail be buned 
Its own liberty 
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ant legislative mo\cmeiits ■wlucb have arisen in 
England, p.irticularly since the early thirties of 
last century, — to e\tend the franchise, first to men 
and later to ■n'omoa . to do away with political 
eorruption, m many long-existing forms , to 
reform the barbarous criminal Jaws, to create 
uster taxation , to improve agriculture , to protect 
women and children in factories and elscwere , 
to protect minors , to advance popular educabou , 
to create better conditions for labor, and so on,— 
these progressive movements, as has been said, 
have had to face the pretty nearly solid opposition 
of the India pensioners — the men who in India 
became autocrats, and who came home bringing 
witli them of course, tlieir autociotio ideas, 
impulses and habits This poisoning influence of 
India on British legislation has continued right on 
down to the present time Thus to-day, the 
Liberal party m England, and the Labor party, 
and every pirtj, under whatevei name, that aims 
to promote progress and improve the condition 
of the masses of the people as distinguished from 
the privileged classes, has to figlit the poison 
influence of India 

And what else can any leasouable man expect? 
“Can the leopard change lus spots, or the Ethiopian 
his skin If a man with a slave-diiver 
psychology comes from India to England, does 
the change of place change lus psychology ? 31 ^“ 
whose business m India has been oppressiou. 
why should thej. favor liberty in England ? ileu 
who have opposed giving education to the people 
of India, wlij should they not oppose giving any 
more tlian the very mtnimuiu of education to 
English ‘common people?” Mon who, with all 
power 111 their hands, have done practically nothuig 
to elevate labor in India, why should they bo 
expected to be mtciested m movements to elt'vat® 
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labor in England ? ilen who have spent all their 
years, m India trampling on the rights, of the 
people there, why should they be es-pccted to caie 
much for the nghta of the people at home ? 

It was the autocratic and imperialistic English- 
men who ncre livmg m Englanil on fat pensions 
paid by the poNerty-stncben people of Ihdu, who 
were largely the leaders m keeping Ireland so 
long in bondage 

What was it tb,tt overthreir the Eamsay 3Iac- 
Donald Labor Party m England in 19^4, and at 
the same tune struck such a blow to the Liberal 
Party ^ Pnmanly it India. All the erstwhile 
Indian o&aals bring as nabobs in England, all 
the luiiitansts and impenahs.L-' whose mam reason 
for existence wu:. to bold on to India, and all 
India bondholders, Lancn^bire cottorL-manufacturors 
BQd men who had hnancial interests in India, all 
tho&e weie afraid that the Labor Party* or even 
the Liberal Partv, might giie the Indian people 
too much freedom, and thus hart some Bntish 
pocket-books ,So the)- turned ilacDon'dd and 
his following out, gave the Liberal Part) a stinging 
blow, and set up an ultr.r conservative Bourbon 
Government which would be sure to keep a firm 
gnp on India (together with Egypt, iles>opotaiiua, 
and the rest of the dependeuciea and mEindate-.), 
and v\ hich at the same time would hold down at 
homo all the too hberty-loving men and women, 
whether m the Labor Party or cLewhere 

It IS nofaeeable that in the long struggle of 
the women of England to obtain the fiimchibe, 
three of the men ino:»l prominent in oppo'.ing the 
movement, weie Curzon, Cromer and Miln er , all 
of them were schooled in the r ulin g of foreign 
peoples without their consent. As a matter of 
course men accustomed to tyrannizmg over the 
people of India and Egypt would not be likely to 
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^oe any good reason why Eagbsh women sliouli 
not alwa>s continue to be tyrannized over by 
British law .md custom 

As IS well known, India is the gieatest of all 
the Bulw.irks of the Bnbsh House of Lords. 
Except for India that anachronism, that survival 
from .in undemocratic and tyrannical past, that 
expensive remnant of Feudalism, that perpetual 
foe to British freedom and progress, would long 
ago have been Nwept away But so long as Great 
Britain holds India, the House of Lords will 
lemain, and remain essentially unaltered. The 
reasons are two First, because it is a tr.'tdition 
which seemingly cannot be broken that all men 
who win distinction m India must be raised to 
the peerage (if they do not already po&soss tliat 
distinction), and second, because the inevitable 
eitiot of rubng a people without their cousent is 
to create an anstocrahe, irapenalistio spint, the 
necessary result of winch is a ruling body based 
Hot upon the choice ol the people, but upon 
piivilege, upon birtli, upon wealth, upon considera- 
tions wholly autocratic and feudal 

But not only is India a ctuef bulwark of too 
House of Lord«, it is also tlie stiongest bulwark 
of Bntisli aristocracy, of the whole scmi-feudahstic 
system which divides tl)G nation into two cLis-'Ca 
one, the people, unpnnJcged, who pay their own 
■way in the world, bMug bj their own exertions 
often unemployed, and too many of tlieia in 
poverty , and the other, an aiistocracy, priMlcgcd, 
hnug m luxury, .and often in idleness, posscsMUg 
Jatles which they did not earn, and many of thtni 
holdpig as tlieir private picscrves large and 
laluablc .ueas of Lind mheiited from feudal or 
semi'fcudal times, wluch of right belong to the 
Ji.ition, and wJucJi ought in some w.ay or utlici to 
JO in tlio possession of tlie people, to give then) 
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exqploymwit and bettei home and ty help feed 
the nation 

The fraiueav of the Constitution of the United 
States expressly decreed that this country shall 
never haie a hereditary and pnvilegcil mstocracj 
No piovi Lon of that Con htution has more 
thoroughly proved iL vr\ doni 

\o other countrj is burdened with so extensive 
and eipen ive in an-stocrabe cla s privileged rlas 
or “"cade laryply heredibuy made up of “sirs 
Cknights ) “hrroixs Varl “marqmses “lords 
“duhes “pnnccN md the re^t i i England 
'Wjjd sho ever nd of it \tver until she 
ceases 'lending thou mJ md thou and of her 'lon'i 
to India, to spend bilf their bve^ a in an .tocritic 
pnvdeged dll powerful foreign caste to domineer 
over a fifth of the human race ind thus fill their 
whole nature with the very worst spirit of pnrilege 
of aristocracy of autocracy of el'll© and of course to 
bring back the same to England when they return 

Lloyd George in an address delivered at 
Shrewsbury on January 30 ld'^6 pomted out the 
terrible evils which England has long been suffer 
mg from the fact tliat the land of the country is so 
largely in the po'-sessjon of the aristocracy who 
use it primarily for selfish ends — for pnvate parks 
hunting preserves and the like and only in a very 
limited extent to produce food for tiie nation or 
m any way to benefit the people He declared that 
this condition of things is actually growing worse 
that there are fewer owners of land and more 
tenant farmers now thxin tlicre were half a century 
ago that there is no hop© for red prospenty m 
England natil a \ciy much lirger proportion of 
the sod IS owned by the agncultuiol hiborors and 
Is Used to produce food for the people He is erted 
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that, witli a proper dislnbntion and employment of 
the land, the home producfaoa of food m Great 
Britain might easily be mcrea*ed to the enormous 
extent and value of £ 250.000,000 (5 750,000,000) 
each year 

Of course Entish mle ui India is not wholly 
to blame for this situation. But it is a prune 
factor m creating it, because as already said, it i» 
tho most powerful smgle bulwark of the whole 
Bntish aristocratic system, a system which m it» 
very nature keeps the land so largely m the hands 
of the few, .ind therefore cnpples agncnlhirc, 
drives to the cities miUioiis of men who ought to 
be tilUag the soil, and forces on the nation tho 
expense and pen! of bnuging the larger part of it» 
food from over-seas , when the notion might and 
should produce at home each year this seM.a 
hundred fifty ouIliOD dollars worth, nnd thus add 
an importaat sum. to the public levenue, save the 
cost of the navy required to guard the food 
that comes from abroad, give prosperity to 
Bntish agnculture, and, what is sorely needed, 
furnish permanent employment to several aiiihons 
of the Bntish people 

Another way m which India has been bitterly 
injuring Great Britain for more than a century 
and a half is by robbing her of so many of her 
young men, who were sorelj needed home Ivo 
other so great and irreparable loss ever conics to 
any country as that of its manhood, especially its 
young manhood. ITns is why war is so temlle 
to victors as well as to vanquished 

From the first, Britam has sent to India a 
never ceasing stream of her son-', of two 
one as soldiers, to conquer tho land and foicibly 
liold it m subjection, the other, is civih'in-, to 
adminbter its government Let us firvt consider tlie 
^ocaiert 
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For nearlv all of Bntam’s first linnclred years 
m India there were warb, war*, wars, of conquest, 
iQO'^t of them bloody, some of them rery bloody Then 
came the Nangxnnary ‘SepoT War,’ or “Jlutiayv” 
which India htes be^^t to call “The War for Indian 
Independence After that there were no more 
wars m India, but many on her borders generally 
to extend her area, and manr m di-tant countries 
of Asja, Afnca md even Europe fought against 
nation', that were supposed to covet Indii or to 
keep Britain o passage clear and safe to India, or 
an account of international complications growing 
ont of Britain s possession of India 

Englishmen to-day little realize how aumerous 
and ‘'enons these wirs have been, and therefore 
what a vast amount of blood was “.hed and what 
m enormous number of Bntish voung lives were 
saenheeU 

Hr, Jamos llrcdonalJ. Editoi i>f the Toronto 
Ofobe la ao adJrevs m Carnegie Hall, ^ew York, 
April 21, 1912 drew the followmg picture 

* Every -part of the United Ciogdom tells the same 
slurs* irom every ixuish the choicest <oqs senemtion 
after generotioQ weat out to wars U large proportioa 
of thpoi tou^ht m India or oa account of fnaia ) Sons 
of the palace and sons of the Toonse sons of the castle 
and sens of the cottage out they went, the be'.t nation 
bred and onlv the shattered reamaats csime bock. Every 
village fioo its Enonuinent 111 cverj great cathedral 
and in every pan»h church you may read in marble 
and brass the tell tale lists of officers and men tt orse 
it was than the Egyptian ■^aenhee of the hnt bom 
for war l? no re'-pec.tor of persjos Wlmt w oader that 
Bntoin’s city shitnj, are filled with huxnan dregs and 
that thionghout her Tillages dj'=ease brought Erom the 
larracks and camp life of India leaves behind it the 
white-liced, the hopeless the unfit ' 

The toil taken fivni irel md afes and Scotland 
hin not bocn loss wa^tuig tk-m from England Every 
I'^ey evtiv moor everj boedet every mountain 
glui — tLej oil have sent tlieir best, and then* best ha\ e 
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never come l<ack The tragedy of the Celts ls in tho 
sentence Forever they ■went out to battle, imd 
forever they felL’ Thp Grant*? Sstamed the mrble 
piUce«! of Indi.^ -vennilioii with their blood . few of 
thf'ir clan are left in their am dear glen ''' 

Tlic coat (of OUT Tn(t>.i-n Empire) has been not 
the death of so man'v brave men ho fell but that ^noso 
Iierne«! m their youth and prime Iiave (eft no 
behind The heroic '^ires died with heroic sons imbrw 
in their fives It is the countless heroes tlut ought to 
hue been but are that neverending phantoti liost 

who had no chance at life had they taken tiie 

B 'es left emptv by the fall of their sir^ the lu'» 
not been so fearfm so lar bejond repair 
Such IS a part, only a part, of tho temtle pnee 
Britaui has paid, aud is paying still with no sur- 
cease,— fox wbat i' For Iier crime (yes, a iiik) 
of conquering a great civilized people that had 
done her no wrong robbing them of tlioir frcedoni 
and nationhood .ind i^ug and exploiting them 
Think of it ' Actually hundreds of thousands of 
bves of Biitisli joung men l0'?t ' Actually 
hundreds of thousands of graves over every one 
of wbicb the line of Gray s “Elegy” nught ivell 
haie been placed 


Some mute inglonou'? Milton here miy ic»L” 

Yes, or some mute inglorious Watt, or Stephen- 
son, or Harvey, or Lister, or Rusbu. or Amolu, 
or Joshua Reynolds, or Wesley, or Trilbcrforcc, or 
Robert Bums, or Newton, or Darwin, or oicu 
bhakespeare ' Who knows ’ , , 

Has Biitaia received fiom her ‘slaic India 
any adequate return for the lo»» of all fhciO 
young lives ?* 


In anothci chapter of this look it ]ia> ^*1 
tliat It \ias Bntain’s po-^af'ioa of lndi.i dW 

''oavod the seed of the Great ^\ ar of 1914-1^'b- 

It was, Britain’s Indian Lmpiro tnaa 
aroused Germanj’s jealousy md mllimcd her w>'a 
an amwion to obtain for herself an equil place la tlio 
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Bat -we have not done yet with the young men 
whom she sends to India 4s> soldiers There is 
more to be s-aid. A p-irt of the heavy pnco which. 
En^'and pays for her Indian Empire, — a part 
which the world Knows little or nothing about, and 
which England herself only very imperfecUy 
understands (else a sheet of surpriso and horror 
would run tnrongh the land, and millioas of 
Englishmen and especially women would cry out 
as thev have never done agautsd the whole evil 
(India ba-mes'.), la the introduction into England 
and the wide di'>semuiatioa among the people, of 
venereal diseaseij by the return from 

India oi infected Bnftab soldiers 

The fact that India is a subject courtry, held 
bv the power of the sword, mates it neces.sary to 
heep a large armv there The young men compo- 
sing that army, Unng an unnatural life, in a 
foreign land, for removed from the moral res- 
tpunts of home, are subject to severe temptations 
to which it 13 easy to yield, with the rc'-uJt that 
large numbers become sencu^lv infected with 
sevuul disea.-.e^, which, of course, they brmg back 
with them when they return home to England, 
and there spread them abroad As already <:aiii, 
only a very few FogU-hmen understand how 
senous this condition of things is , and, of those 
who do, fewer still have the courage to let it be 


-un. ’ Out cf thi' grew her tloteniun,ttioa to biiJd her 
Btriin to Bagdad railwav ter creihon of a gr^it navy 
and ^reat armv and finoUy a'* an mcvitaWe result — the 
TOUi'ion the great conflict Thus to the price which 
Bntaiji has reahv imd for her pojspc'.ioq of India must 
be -iiidp-I the Ro7 4ol mcTi of the Bnti'h Empire killed 
in the Great 'War the 64907 and never found, 

the 2 Oo^) 134 wounded besides all the war widovis and 
orphans, and the enormnns national debt and cru.->hiiis 
trucation from which she cannot recover m a generation. 


30 
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bnown and to protest against a foreign policy of 
the govenimeat which requires such i sacrifice of 
the country s young men. and of the nation s 
health 

Ur John IT Hobertson is one who knows and 
dares to tell the facts He writes 


India as we kovctu it. is not only poisonnig fte 
higher Ensh&littLan and through h»n poi-iomng .^glaEd 
but it is also pgisomDg the lower Englishman. Tommy 
the «-oldier and through him poisoning England no 
The British soldiers who serve m India are reemted 
fruin our best Enghsh yeomano But no 
can contempiato the life which Urge numbers of them 
In e m India, withoat bem? deeply pained Kamr^y 
they are good, jolly fellows who if they bad remampd m 
home as husbands and parents vioiitd liavo been able w 
letaui the fine qualities •whicii heaven had bestowed upon 
them But m India they are confined m barracAS hie ‘o 
many bulidogs and fed and nounslied upon inwt wa 
rum which brutalizes all tlieir higher sentiments 
for A moment the depraved condibon of tliose wretcJiea 
men Not a lev. of them NtouJd brutally murder innoceni 
Indians were they to fad to supply them with wane aau 
women ilaay ot them on returoms home, iro poisoning 
the lower classes in Englimd by the loathsome ,disoi>w 
which they hare ooa tracts! -Raises whciw hOt 
only do they mm themselves physically ana 
but alio their own innocent countrymen and country 
women at home Lnshshmea in Ensland, os 
know nothing ot the way in wluch tens of thousands w 
their fellow-countrynieo— fine speanieos of , 

we enlisted a.«; soldiers deported to India converts 
mto somethmg like brutes later to return to Eusl-aii® ^ 
bring and spread their brutalism and their diseases 
here * 


* It mui,t not be imderstood that vcnere.al disc^ca 
are more prevalent among tlie Indian people theuisavia 
than among the people of other lands As a fact, syplul s 
the worst of these di-^eases, does not seem to hf 
Indian at all but foieign brought into tho lajid o> 
foruisners bays Frederick Tice M D m his PraePce 
oE iledicme. <YoL HI. p 41>I The reoearclies of 
Uxemura and Sesuki for Japan and China and JoU> anJ. 
otliers for India showed that syphilis did not exist in 
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ISO EDgUsbman or EnglisltiroiHan sboald for i 
moment forget that this too u» a part of the 
temhle price which Bntaia pays for India , a 
part of file deep and irreparable injury — injury 
of many kinda and m mmy forms — which comes 
to her as the inevitable result of her crime of 
robbing i great nation of its freedom md holding 
it m forced subjection 


pakt n 

Lei us turn now from soldiers, to civilnns 
The men whom Britain sends to India to carry 
on the civil government there of course are 
generally educated, and for the most part of a 


my of thc»a ootiatnes until it nas introduced from 
Biirope. Indeed m the Lnduui ot medicine this 

dLSca&e is called Fturanga Rogn iennghee disease whiiJi 
means European disease 

Soldiers are m danger of conUei^ting venereal diseases 
in aU i-iTvila This is one of the evils urns ersally connet t 
ed snth arnnes and wars If the evil is pa^cuiary 
grave m connection with the British, army in India 
It la not at aU because Indian women are of lower 
character than other women. It u> because the British 
army there is lai^e it sta>s a long time and the fact 
that the countn is not free but is a subject laud causes 
the Bnhsh soldiers to look down on the Indian people 
and take liberties with their women whirh they would 
not do with the women of a tree nation. 

That Bnbah soldiers m India contract venereal 
disea5t.s is not pnmanly the fault of India, but of the 
soldiers themselves or of the Bntis>h. eoveminent that 
sends them there i& shown 1 j the fact that the Indian 
ixople deplore the prosence of these soldiers among 
them. In my own travels m India I found that all 
commumtics in or near wluch aoldicrs \\ere stationed 
parheuiars foreign (Bnti h) soldiers regarded thur 
presence a» a danger to thur women, and aiiiajs felt 
greatly ixlieved when the soldieis ncre oi\ii.ied away 
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bighpr class than the soldiers who are sent to 
hold the coutttry m. subjection As has bcea 
said, these cirihans are expected to Tcmam mere 
twenty-four years, mmus four years allowel lor 
furlou^lis Thus they spend away from home, 
m a foreign land where they should not be, tbe 
best half, and generaUy a little more 
of their adult lives This, means that 
herself (Bntain at home tlie real Bntam), i3 robbed 
of their hvea and their service to that extent 
This privation, tins loss, 
suffeis, IS very, very senous , the 
has no more pressuig need than to get its ey 
open to a realization of how very j,„ 

It has meant m the past, and it meai^ to ^ 
nothmg less than the drawing away of a steady 
stream of the nation’s tutrUceU intcUigencCy 
efficiency, spiritual life-blood, during all 
years and utth no adequate return 
Notice how England has suffered 
by the drainma; away to In^a of the men 
at home to build up her schooL— primary, sec * 
dary, and high, her colleges and timt-ersitieN 
scientific and techniCTl institutions, her scho 
teach every land of pracfacal knowledge “ecc&sW 
to heep her abreast of the scientific and 
progiess of the ago For tliirty or forty y 
it has been recognized by lutelhgent loreigi 
and known and deplored by all enbglitcned r< o 
hslmien, that as compared witli some ol 
neighbor nations on the Continent, and ais » 
compared with tlie United States 
been backward in nearly every kind of 
These other nations mentioned did not thr 
away their men of education and brains, but I 
them at homo doing constnictivo and vl^l 
for tho advaiieement of their people Tiicrc o 
tliese n itions forged alicad 
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Iq the Kew York Times of Juno 36, 1915, 
!Mr H. G Wells said 

“We m Great Britain are lntcIl^ely jealous of 
Germany, because m tiie las»t hondred years while we 
hare fed on \anitie3 the German* have had the energy 
to develop a splendid system of nadonal education, to 
toil at suence and ^ and literature, to develop soci^ 
organisation, to master and better our Bnti«h methods 
of busmesa and mdu&by and to clamber above us la. 
the scale of civilization Unfortunately this has liumihated 
and untat^ rather than chaatened us ” 

In the same issue of The Times, 3Ix Arnold 
Bennett continued the testimony of Hr Wells, 
saying 

There can be no doubt that Germany has surpOiSsed 
us in education the oigaoizahoo of knowledge social 
orgamzatioa and at least two art* There can be no 
doubt that she ha* been more mdustnou* and more 
scnoiis than, we ” 

It 13 easy to see bow and why the sending 
away of so many of England’s yonng men to 
India, as soldiers, to be killed or physically 
iTTecied, and, in addtbon to this, the even more 
disastrous banishing of so many of her educated 
men and so much of her brain power, have 
necessarily resulted nut only m impeding her 
educational progress, but also ip. causing a 
decline of her industnal efSciency as compared 
with several other nations, in a geacril lowering ofthe 
English phjsique, and m a tnde-ipread impoverish- 
ment of the masses ot the English people 

In a lecture delivered by Beau Inge before 
the British Science Guild, Louduo, lNOTember21, 
11*27, that eminent churchman is reported as 
declanng that 

^Tth tlio exception of the upper class Enghshman 
who Is a fine aninLil. the whole fintish nation is physically 
uuenor to the l:reav.h and the Germans, and the ru'erable 
pui^iquc of iaurlands town popuiatjan j* wi<iiout 
lurnild m Europ*. 
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The «ioieiitific uiTcstigators of the physique of 
the British people dimng the war of 19li-191S 
nere 'ippaUed by what they discovered, ifea 
imdersiz^, their musdcs undeveloped and flabby, 
their he.iits weak, their lungs showing signs of 
tuhereulosis, with “rotten flesh and bones of 
chalk” IS the phrase of one investigator In 
llinchester of eleven hundred young men 
examined for the army, nearly nme hundred 
were found unfit, and it must not be forgotten 
that those unfit men were the ones who were left 


behind to bocotue the fathers of the next genera* 
tiOQ, while the best, who were too precious to 
be lost, were sent away to the battlefields to be 
lulled 

Said a bishop of the Church of England m a 
recent public address in London , 

The slums of England s cides are a disgrace a 

perU. The conditions under which nulboDS of English®°“i 
women and children labor are mhnm.in- The mequality 
m the distnbctioii of wealth is shoefemg. and it enw* 
woree Poverty want ignorance de«:btution. pIiioi®i 
and mental degeneracy abound Foarfifths of the 
of the nahoa is in the hand* of the favoured cu»=- 
At one end of our great cities wealth bteralJy feateis at 
the other end ill-clad hopeless women work flitew 
a day to keep soul and body together And tor to,, 
worker there is always (he fear of -uneinploriiieiit wiucJi 
when it comp's mean-» «niirenng and often actual storv^ 
tion, and for cluldren conditions too temble for dCacni> 
tion. JJeanwhile vice and diisease are everywhere. 


Mr G K Chesterton h-is written a poem en- 
titled “The I«ord*? of England,” which contain^ the 
following temble lines 


ho’ my Lords we gave you England— aad 
„ you ga\e us back, a waste, 

ttamlets breaking homesteads dniting 
pc2asant3 tramping tONvns erased 
Tea, a de-jert labeled TTncrlAnd, where sou 
know (and \k ell you know) 

Inat the village Ihuupd^s tnther and the 
village idiots grow ” 
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Turn to Bntisb asncolture We have already 
quoted from Lloyd Geoige shoimg its deplorable 
condiboD largely beeaube so much of the sod 
of Bntain is m the hands of the anstooraey 
and IS used by them for their own selfish pleasure 
instead of bemg employed to feed the nation 
But tooTG should be snid on this subject 

Siya a wnter in the Nett York Times ol 


A.u?ust 8 1926 

Enffland, naturaliy a mh agnculturai country is 
cursedhy the herthc? of people in the industnai centers 
in the «i>ace of thiitv \cart (from 1691 to 19“^!) the 
numfcer or souls in Bntain fBneUnd Scotland and Wales) 
ro^e from 33000000 to 12 aOOuO an increase of 
9 (oOroO mhabifaatc While this enormous increase m 
the Dumber of human kings to he fed \ras going on 
{(anitbe behered’) the number of rersons engaged m 
agncnlture actually aad senously deconed. 

There tvaa t tunc -when natiTG.gro'wu cram fed 
24000000 of the population now it provides for less 
than S0<X><00 Bntains fboil uujort hill has n«eii 
about 5o00t>i000 m the last two year^, with an antit^ 
outb} of somctbiBg like SCOOOoi QCiO It is one 
of the ironies of the situation that in a country of fertile 
soil and plentiful tabor where gram growing was once 
the premier mdiistiTj to-day the people arc the most 
vulnerable to stamation ol any considerable people in 
the world. 


Turn to British manuf'ictoxes Sajs a writer 
in the NeiP York Times of August 8, 19‘^G 

Men now living can easily remember u hen Great 
BnUun was the premier steel producing country in the 
world, ^ow America innee and Germany are well 
on the lead, with the output in. the 'Cnitcd States five 
or SIX tunes that of Bntiuu 

When It comes to competitiOD the British are falbng 
farther and farther behind Anienca m applying to manu 
^taring the principles of scientific nioss pcoduction 
•the Bnhsh have been «low to adopt labor saving 
appliances in the mimiiE of ccui and m the weaving 
of cloth. 5»ot less than two-thiids of Amencan locms 
are .into matic. ao compared with lu ter cent in the 
•UntLh Isles 
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What does aU this mean ^ Why is. it that in 
so mauy irajs fireat Britain ha* thus fallen behind 
other nations when she ought to bs at the front •* 
Her soil IS rich , her climate is. good , vhe has 
abundance of coal and iron, which are the most 
important natui'd elements in modern mduotry , 
her situation is one of the best in the world 
for eoinmereu and trade , her people aie dcNcen- 
danta of a hardy ancestry, and ought to-day to 
possess Tigor ,utd energy second to none 

One other element of distinct advantage should 
be noticed For tw« centunes after the Eefor- 
mation, the population of England as a wbolo wds 
recruited and greatiy invigorated by the unmigration 
of Protc'stant refugees fiom Continental European 
countries where rebgious persecution had made 
life unbearable Large numbers of French 
Huguenots, Germans and others, generation after 
generation, found refuge in England, and brought 
ivith them an enormous accession of intelligence, 
economic power aad industrial efliciency Among 
those independent thinkers were the most 
skilled artizans of the Contment, who introduced 
into England trades aud arts pieviously unknown 
there It may even be said thit they laid 
the foundation of the country’s at lea&t tcmporaiy 
industrial greatness For a considerable tune she 
distinctly the industrial leader of Einope 
W^hy her decline ? AVhj is she not Itadiag 
■E^opo to-day, not only in industries but in 
education, m science m freedom, in every 

land of progress ? 

Doubtless the osplanation is not simple There 
are more elements thim one entering into it 

Bnt can any mtidligeat and unpiojudiccd 
Enghsriimn doubt and e'specially can any 
mtcUigent student of the situation looking «a 
om the outside doubt for a moment, that 
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it IS essentially and centrally what has been 
intimated and urged abo^e i It is Britun-'s 
itars and conquests , it is her aristociacy , 
above all it ib India 

It IS widely bebeved by Eughshnieu that 
the po&sesbion of India hab greatly mcreabed 
England & wealth Even if tins were tnie, 
would it compensate for the moral loss which 
England has suffered in so many ways from 
that possession t 

In what way has it mcreaaed her wealth ? 
Has such wealth has come mto the hands of a 
few, reached the real people of England Has it 
been a benefit to anybody in Engird, except the 
very small nuaority~the money lords who 
ha^o used it to increase their own nehes and 
power , the great manufactorers, who ha^ e used it 
to build great factonei», in so many of winch men, 
women and children bare toiM cruelly long hours 
on cruelly low wages , the anstocraiic class who 
haro employed it to enlarge then parfes and 
hunting preserics, to build tme mansions and to 
increase then personal luiury , the militansh. and 
impenahsts who have used it in propaganda to get 
larger armies and espeiially bigger and ever bigger 
navies, whicii the people have had to pay for, 
and which have led the country mto ever more 
and more wars •* How mudi of it ba* gone foi 
education or fcir anything (^culatcd to lift up or 
m any way benefit the masses of the English 
peole / 

ilr J E Turner, in his book “bhall It Be 
* Again ?’ says (p 2,ib) 

Bntain has a laiser leisure cj'iss za pioportion to 
her population, than any other nation, and at the bottom 
of ita sociil Buile a most pitmoonced destitution By 
■virtue oC her glorious empire' tPnxnanlv India) Lngland 
lives nioio lareeJj on forced tribute’ Ihe British 
l^opic ’ Bj no means The gteat body of the populatioa 
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that coit'stj^te the Bntish nafioa do not share m any 
ae^ree m antish Impenal iirospent7 The standard of 
iiviD" Of the masses of En^and is no higher rh.in that 
m nejghbonng countnes that posisesa no suhjett 
^ The Bnhsh common laborer is no better paid 
the Dutch, the Belgian the Norwegian the Dans, 
ice Un^bsh slums are lie most notorious m Europe. All 
this IS becauBe the Empire and all it means is for the 
upper classes 

and more the Bntish Labor Party see 
this and therefore are demanding India s fieedom 
and a radical reform of Bntaia s whole evil 
unpenalistiG and miiitanstic policy which centers 
m her domination of subject India. 

Said Richard Cobden in the House of 
Commons — 

nnv^j!:P interest of the 

interest of the Indian peup 
continue to gorera India I see no us!uc*.j 
®J^e to the miss of the people of EngLand 
Sm boE^ft^rade^*^ ftidia except that ^i^ch maj arise 

This statement of Cobden s is os true now aa 
when it was uttered, serenty years igo and British 
rule in India is maintained now it wis then, 
not becai^e it profits the ^ghsh people is i 
whole, but because it profits ^ose Britiah 
ciTbses and interest which ever seek to dominate 
and use the Enghsh people 

It IS the unqualified verdict of history that 
e vast treasures which Spam obtamed front her 
conquest and plunder of ilciico and Peru, 

permanent benefit either to the Spanish 
nation as a nation. On tlio 
nn I 1. corrupted her whole nafaonal hfc 
hastened her decay ilorcorer the wealtli 
gone because it had not been 
men, enliglitenniMit, deration and bettor 

Th * people 

■the iniquitous sla^e trade which was earned 
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oa SO loag under the British flag; did not benefit 
the BntJah people, but only certain Bntisli ship- 
owners and capitalists SlaTery, which so long 
disgraced the Sonthem States of the American, 
Union, did not benefit the people as a whole, or 
those States as statCi. It enriched only a small 
class The country and the people generally were 
injured- The Nortoem States, where there was no 
slavery, fax surpassed the South, m education and 
m everything pertaiamg to the general welfare, 
and it IS only of late years, smee the curse of 
slavery has been remov^. that the Southern 
States are beginning really to prosper 

Donng the fifty years preceding the Great 'War, 
Germany, without any India and without colonies 
worth menhoamg. increibcd in trade, commerce, 
manufactures, mdustnes of all things, imd wealth 
much more than did Great Bntam The ‘anie 
was true of several of the smaller nations of Europe 
that were without colonies Those farts alone 
show that oolomes nnd dependencies are not 
necesaarj in order to secure trade — trade of the 
most profitable kinds trade to the fullest degree 
One reason why the mduaptrial prospenty of a 
nation does not require the oavnmg of colonieN 
and dependencies, is the fact that armies and 
navies .md police and vo&t unpenahst machinery 
wnveh such ownership involves more than consume 
the profits It has been proved a hundred tunes 
over that the motto, “TVade follows the flag” is 
net necessarily true at all UTiat trade follows is 
fncnd'hip, intelligence, enterprise, absolutely honest 
and fair dealing A large port of the best trade of 
every nafaon i* with peoples not under its flag 
This la tme of America. It is true of every 
nation of ConUneutai Europe, it is true of Great 
Bntain her elf. The United States did not require 
to “possOsa” the Pbtlippmes in order to reap most 
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profit from tlieir trade Since she conquered them 
they have been an actual expense to her "What 
she needed, to promote her trade, was the friend- 
ship of the Fihpino people Great Britain covets 
the rich trade of China What she must have la 
order to secure it is the friendship and thoroa^h 
confidence of the Chinese people, — these, and not 
British gunboats on their nvers. Bntish battleships 
in their harbors, British police m their citiOi-, 
tyrannical extemtonality, unjust customs ex- 
actions, and concession obtained by force Enend 
ship, enterpnse, absolutely fair and just deolmg 
vroH bring to Bntam and every other commercial 
nation far more and better trade with every part 
of tho world than ail their armies and navies can 
possibly extort 

This 15 the lesson that Great Britain needs to 
learn concerning China, aud still more concerning 
India. 


3Iany Englishmen Ataim that Britain by her 
possession of India has gained protection and safety, 
because she has been able to draw upon the 
Indi^ people for recruits for her armies 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than 
tins claim Piom the very first day of Untain's 
possession of India, India has been Britain’s danger 
pomt, her weakness, her peril, — the pait of her 
most liable to flame into revolution , the 
coveted by other nations and therefore 
wjueh has had to be most constantly protected 
against other nations , the part of her empire 
0 guard which sbo has had to maiutom an 
aray cauch larger aud more expensive tJnu 
otnerwise she would have needed, and a navy 
^ costly as otherwise she Nvould have 
To^ -tlusshowshow very greata danger atidJiow 
expense the poaSOssion of India 
on, and all the while is, to Great Britain 
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Engliahniea jostify their domination o£ 
India on the ground that it gives their nation 
preatise Tes ' unqne'.tionahly it doeN of the tind 
that comes trom conquering nations and ruling 
them mthout tlieir con'ient , piestige based upon 
brute military powei — “deni prestige" * Doe* 
Britain want such If so, her rehgionv teachers, 
if =:be h'ls any who really believe m justice and 
moral law inJ Gnd, may well sound in her ears 
the solemn lines of her Kipling 

'"Far-callfed, our navies melt away 
On dune and headland sinks the fire 
Lo all our pimp of ye terdaj 
li one with bmeieh and Tyre ' 

And aho the foUowing lines, not les» applicable 
to her case 

The rums of dynasties passed away 
In eloquent «ilence he 
And the despot s fate is the same to-day 
^ That It was in the days gone by 
Aeuost all wroog and injostice done 
A ngid aieount u set 
For the Ood who xeisned in Babylon 
L> the God who is ragrung yet. ’ 

One further very important thought, in conclu 

Sion 

I£ Great Britain can «pare her be&t young men 
from the great task of building up her important 
interests at home, and can aftord to send them 
away to a foreign land why does she send them 
to IniLa, a full land, a crowded land, where they 
are not wanted where they hive no right to be, 
where Uieir task is that of perpetuating human 
bondage ? Instead, why does she not send them 
to her own domimom, Cantnla Australia, and the 
rat, where they hare a ngbt to be, where they 
are wanted, — her own spledid lands of vast, un- 
popahted Spaces nch m every kind of material 
wealth, — Lands which have long been calling thorn, 
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calling them, to corner and build up neir homes 
new commimitie'!, new cities, new states, new 
ciN-ilizations for the cnlaigement of the bounds of 
liiiman freedom for the strengthening and glory of 
Britain, and for the benefit of the world ’ 

Canada and AustraLa are %ast areas, almost 
continental in extent, possessing nnlmuted matenal 
resources, — one containing only about nine millions 
of inhabitants and the other less than six. milli ons 


yet each capable of snstammg in comfort and 
prosperity a population of fifty, or seventy five, or 
a hundred millions Both countnes have begged 
incessantly for population, and none would have 
been so welcome or j.o valuable as immigrants 
from the home land Both hwo sorely needed 
capital, and have been full of opportunities for its 
investment where it would not only have 
brought ample returns hut also would have served 
the irnineasely important purpose of developing free 
countnes and bmidmg up strong nations 

Here m creating in these lands great and net 
civilizations— other and greater Englauds—was a 
career for Great Britain worthy of her best sons, 
worthy of her most ardent .md sustained energies 
and of her highest ambitions "Why has she turned 
aside from, neglected rejected, such glorious and 
^precedented opportunities to serve both herbclf and 
the world and instead has tlirust herself forced 
•herself, into a land, fully populated, where her 
^ns have had to spend their years m the 
-British task of ruling men against their will aud 
gaming wealth and poner by injustice and 
tyranny ? ^ 

Looking at tho matter from aay side, considering 
tie case on any ground even tlie lowest, has 
aia been an advanta^ to Groat Britain ? Has 
^ pursaing her career of 
quest, oppits,.»ion, exploitation and robbery 
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(m the later years legal robteiy) m India, ind it 
the same fame neglectu^ her domiiuoDS, her 
free colonics ? 

Genenl Gordon, who had an mbmite knowledge 
of both EngLmd ind India, wrote m his Journal 
(1st Ed- p 133) 

“India to me la not an advaatase It accm>toiiL!» our 
men to a style of life not fit for Elogland It deteriorates 
oar Tiomea If our mtrgy expended there were expended 
elseurlure it would produce ten fold India sways our 
poliry not to our advanta^re bat to our detnmeni ’ 

ilany other Bnbsh men express m private 
coaNersatioo and not uxifreqaentJy mthe bold to 
say m print, the same word as that of Generil 
Gordon la the GIoaqou Herald 1 find a letter 
■written by a Glasgow gentlemin saymg 

Let Us iiiurpoae for the sake of argument that British 
rult, in India has proved to be a benefit to the Tiidian 
peopli^wluch to say the least is very questionable.— does 
It follow tb.it Btitam. should conunue to rule rTidiA 
-i&suredfa not, siact* there is strong reason to believe 
that the British talent, energy and capital which have 
beta absorbed m that far away land wherts w e can st^ only 
b> foivins our&eives upon an un'WTihng people would 
have lieen verj much more proJucfae of solid benefit to 
our’-ehci <»/.d to the tcorld if this taient energj and 
wpWai luid been used to deitlop the resources of the 
Bniiih lilandi and of those jjarf? of th world where 
tee are uaxled where wo have a nght to be and where 
people of British birth and des^ntcan settle as permanent 
colonists and build up grtat new British daiiimions 

The present writer has bved some years in 
different cities of Canada, and he knows how 
mmy Canadian people feel that the mother 
couatrj has been anything but wii.e or just in 
devoting so much of her thought, attention and 
eapihil, and sending ont so many of her best men, 
to India, to the neglect of her own important 
duminions — Canada, \.nstraha, and the rest ilany 
Canadians believe that several millions of emigrants 
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mtelLgent, Tigorous, enterprising people, who have 
come from the British Islands within the last 
half or throe* quarters of a century to the United 
States, and who were exactly the kind of men 
and women that the British dominions needed 
to develop theix new civilization, would have 
come to these Bnbsh lands instead of to the 
United States if the mother country bad shown 
half the mtexest in helping- and developing these 
lands that she has shown in rubug and exploiting 
a country that did not belong to her and that 
brought her no strengtii and no real good 

To cite a sample Canadian utterance In the 
London of Sunday. June, 6, 1926, oppsiiis 

a quotation from a prominent Toronto hditor. 
addressed to Great Bntam, declaring that Bnh&n 
neglect is being taten advantage of by the United 
States to draw Canada more and more under her 
influence He says 


“We Canadians do not -want to be tied ur_^6i 
people «.outh of us bat what are we to do ? You nnu*!* 
rare nothing about CaiuuU Two per cent of the capiw 
invested in tlie Donmuon is Bntt^h more than seventy 
per cent is United States capital E\ en when your oio 
people — pronuneut authois and the like— come ncrosa iiie 
water they choose the Slates and seldom f 

border e\cn to shako liwds Who are we ’ boa » 
sheep ” 

The people of AustraLa even more than the 
people of Canada feel the unwisdom and folly ot 


Great Britain, and her injustice to her own 
children, in praying so little attention to them, 
and especially in devoting such an cnomiou^ 
amount of her capital and her man-power ana 
bram-power to the altogetlicr questionablo euter- 
pnse of mamtaming her “Indian Empire,” v'hcn 
all thi^ capital, man-power and bram-po^er aro 
^gently- needed in the great Aushalian Continent 
to doielop there a iicli and powerful daughter 
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nation of mfiaitely more N\lue to Britain than 
an> skiNe Empire held in aUegimce by bayonets 

cm ever be , i i j u n 

Says an Amencan Quater who his lived both 

mr'doe “not“:Slna send her sons to Canady 
i-i»t<id oi to India > Under CanMian conditions the 
bSthat t. m thom tronld be bijmslit mit Pioneer Me 
mo conVet of natural fore*, the bmld^ up of free 
m titutions m a free land make manlr stroiE honorable 
amt So men But under such condihons as exist m 
S lii the norsl that is m men is developed The domim 
ho^ol a vohicrt p^ple destroys maoliood and deaths 
thJehatacter of all lyho luve part m it In Canada 1 
Lne alvyaya bfaa proud of BnM In India I jmyo 
afvv« s liSnashame!l of her MTiy does she not hap 
the vva dom to eiro up her slave empire vvashms tlm 
stain of It from her hand and nnt aU her enermes into 
biuldma up her spleudid Free Coniwioimcajinff Lanana 
lusiraho and iJu oilier?’ 

Iq tliO story of JesUs we reid 
And the de'.ul taketh him unto an eieeedms hish 
inouatim and showeth him all the hin-rdoma of tlie 
\\orld. and the clorv of them, md he said ,uato 
him. AU the»e wUl 1 give Ihoe if thou wdt derp 
and wore up tne Then said Jesus unto btm Get thee 
hencf batan , 

VTheu Great Britain wa> taken up into a high 
mountain and shown tlie kingdoms of the world 
and tht glorv of them and when the deiul said 
unto her All these will I givo vou li you will 
fill down and Nvorslup me wlnt answer did she 
make Was it that of Jesus ? Or was it the 
opposite— Give me the kingdoms above all give 
mt India and I will fill down and worship thee ^ 
Vssurclv as dij follows night, a future age 
\Ti er than oui^ wiU come which wiU see and 
declare that Britain in conqucmig and mamtaming 
her “Indian Fiiipire like Jacob of old "^old her 
birthright (and a splendid birtlmght it was) for 
a VIC t ofpollagc — na> for a cup of poison foi 
henclf and foi half the iiofid 
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HO'W' INDIA IN BONDAGE MENACES 
THE >4/01210 


Again and again it lias been declared by 
'sLitesmen ni Europe that the real cause of the 
World War uf 1914-1918 was India. The posses- 
sion by Great Biitain, for more than a century 
and a half, of so vast and rich an empire m Asia 
ai India is, bad been all the while lindJiB? 
jealousy, envy and lust of conquest m the 
breasts of the other nations of Europe All the 
other leading nations had looked on with eniT. 
and said If Great Bntam holds her vast and 
nch Indian posseisuius as the result of conquest 
by the sword, why should not we also use the 
sword and conquer nch and lucrative possessions r 
If by her na\'y and her army sho h,i3 ^noa for 
herself such a splendid ‘place in tJie sun,’ why 
should not we create armies and navies and ivin 
an equal place m the sun ? Says Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, in his book “TJie New 3Iap of Asia ” 

No one can understand the foreign policy of Great 
Britain ^^hlch. has inspired military ana cLplonmtic 
activifaes from the Napoleomc Wars to the dil. 

^^ho does not mteri‘>rct wars diplomatic contlicts, ti'eatiCS 
and aUumces temtonal oone^tions, cxteosions ol 
prot^torates all with the tact of India constantly m 
mind. 

England has fought more uais during the 
la-^t two centuries, than any other intioa, and tlio 
larger part of them have been directly or jiidirict- 
ly caused by India. 
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England s tt'U'sj earned on igamit the tribes 
to the northwest of Indio, against Afghanistan 
and against Tibet, were ostensibly to giTt ludii 
1 bcientihc frontier But that really meant, 
to enlarge the boundaries of India and to obtain 
po session of the passes and strong military 
poaitions to the norlli northwest and west, and 
thus guard the land igainst a possible or iraigmed 
invasion froni Bussi'i. 

England s conquest ot Egypt m 18b2 was 
pninaAy to get control of the nation in whose 
territory lay the Suez Canal, and thus protect 
her passage N^ay to India and her refusal to 
grant freedom and mJependence to Egypt to diy 
hab the some meaning 

It ha> beea England s bold of Indn that lias 
made her regard it as nece.ssiry not onh to 
obtam possession of tbe Suez Con'd and linds on 
the route to Indii, such as Egypt, Cyprus and 
ircas on the Arabian Coast and the Persian Gulf 
but iJ 0 to posses* and ponerfuDy fortify such 
strongholds as Gibraltar (conqueied from Spain) 
Malta (which properly belongs to Italy) and Aden 
«t the entrance to tbe Red Sea (wrested from 
Arabia) and that has recently caused her to budd 
her great naval base at Singapore 

England s great nai y Uie eiistence of which 
has created so much uneasmtbS among all other 
nations and which has been a const int incitement 
to them to increase tlicir navies owes its existence 
mainly to Indn — to England* ftlt nece sity for 
ke'^ping opta her ea route to her distant posses- 
sion and for defending that possession against 
any nation tint might want to rob her of it. 

\s to England s army too ^ltllough it seldom has 
been as large those ol ‘■everalofthe other European 
poM era yet it 1 a* been usually kept at fully 
double the strength (counting botli British and 
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Indiaa troopi>) that ttouH hare been necessary 
except for India. Thu<i England’s influence lu 
stimulatuig the gioirth of modern armies has been 
greatly increased by her conquest and holding 
of India. 

England s long enmity to Eussia, shown m 
the Crimean War, m her siding witfi Turkey at 
the close of the ivar of 1877, and in many other 
•ways, has been caused pnnianly by her fear of 
Russia’s encroachment on India. 

On the other hand, it has been Britam’s great 
presbge, power and we.illh gamed through her 
possession of India that more than anything eLe 
has inflamed Russia with Asiatic ambition^, and 
caused her to push fonrard her own conquesU 
with a new to obtuumg a place m Asia i' im- 
portant aa that of her Bntish nyal 

It has been largely euvy of England’s nch 
possession in India that has made all the great 
European powers eager to get shoes of Chinx 
If England had India, why should not they haie 
China? If the big rich Asiatic cako was to be 
cut and divided up, aud if Great Britain had 
already secured such an enormous shoe m Indio, 
wliy should not they besbr tliemselves and seize 
slices elsewhere ^ 

All these ambitions of the other leading 
European powers to follow Britain’s example and 
get slices of the Asiabc cake, of course, made 
her the more anxious to protect her slice 

Great Britain’s diplomatic and military opera* 
tions> m. Persia for some years before the war 
in Europe, aud her co-operabon with Russia lU 
reducing Persia to the poMtioii of a dependency 
of Great Britain and Kussia, had India m view 
Great Bntam wanted to get Persia under her 
control, and thus bo able to use her as a barrier 
between Germany and India. 
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Britain’s hostility to Germany, tvhich had been 
growing for btteen or twenty years, before the 
war of 1914, sprang largely from her fear that 
Germany’s ambition to gam a foothold in Asia 
might limit her own influence tuere, and especial- 
ly might endanger her hold on India. Parbcular- 
I\ had she been alarmed over Germany » project 
of a railway from Berlin to Ba^ad, because such 
a groat highway would bring Germ my so much 
nearer to Englmd s great Indian possessions 

If tiventy years ago Bntaiu had admitted India 
ti> partnership withm the Bnhsh Empire, with 
home mle, Germany would never have dreamed 
of her Berlin to Bagdad railway project Germany 
went into the Great War belienng that India was 
Bntaui s weakness, and that the Indian people 
would take the war a> aQ occasion to revolt 
against tlieir BnOsh overlords This mistake 
aculcl aoi hare been made by Germany if India 
Ind been a contented partner in the Bntjsh Empire 
Thus there would have been no war This mevins 
that if Bnhua lud been wise enough to extend to 
Indi,i. m time, the hand of justice friendship and 
brotlicrhood as noble Englishmen bke John Bright 
and Herbert spencer and .lohn btuart iliU and 
A 0 Hume and bir Henry Cotton and Sir William. 
U cdderbnni and others urced her to do, in- 
stexd uf being guided by her bbnd imperialists 
uid miliLinsts thi results would have been tewdaj 
an Ergluid Inding the world in pro'jpenty and 
juaco, instead of a land mourning the loss of 
millions of it noblest vouug^ men, tho widowing 
«if niillioti*« of ifs vvmCs and mollict^, 
tiic anemploj ment of nuUion- of it» woiter-, 
tlio piling up of a cruilung debt of billioji'# of 
poanJ', nmi t)jt crippling i»f it, industries to 
a degree never knov.u before, md, whit is 
I Veil more imjjortant, tlie results on tho 
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Eulopeau Continent would have been, the 
nations there w prospentj and peace, instead 
of being, as mo&>t of tliem now tire, in 
conditions of sunpli' indescribable fear, hate, 
niiserj and liopelessne»s Thus England has 
paid dear, and Europe has paid dear, for an 
India conqueied, exploited and held down 
by the s-n-ord 

It IS not only true tliat India has been the 
mam cause of England's ware for two centuries, 
but it IS also true that India has been a 
constantly inciting cause, even more so than 
the Balkans or Turkey ( aitbough not always 
realized), of Emope’s politic.il jealou&ie', 
ambitious, intngues. rivalries, secret diploinncics 
tmd wars 

All tins tJiat J am saying and veiy wuch 
more on the s.ime Lues, is alErmcd by the 
most tnistwoitliy authorities m Eiigl.iud, India 
and elsewhere Let me cite some of tlicir 
wordi wluch oie well worth the thoughtful 
attention of all persons who care for the peace 
of the world and the future welfare of mankind 

3Ir Lajpat Kai, the emiueot Indian pubhcj»t 
and leader, says in a peisoual letter to the 
present -writer 


The prolJrm of India tli.it is the proUcia whetlicr 
great imiia j& to be free or slue is not only an unporfant 
^obJem to Great Bntain but it n one of the gra^e^t 
possible concern to the -wboie world It is a question 
wnicL, more perhaps tlian upon any other wliaUver 
paice of Asia, Emopo and the whole w oriel 

such a hogo sLco of the earth aad contun-j 
in lanncn'-e population that no person mtcrcstcd 

importance Indm’s hiimm 
fends are xciy groat ConimeraalI> 
mo y <he globe It is the kej to 

part of cleanug- JiousO of the Jirgcr 

t the Onent Ihis is why nufitansm and impo- 
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naU&ni ba\e always looked upon it -with eye-, of greed 
rhis 13 why Iridia has inspired Alirtantlers Tamcrlanes 
\ai)oleoD', eilC'-Ievs Czars and fuusers vnth visions 
jf world-empire Tiua la viiiy for two centuno^ Great 
Britain hao shaped her foreign dirlomacj her military 
pLanh and her itnpcnal pohry with a constant e\ l to 
strengthening her hold on India, her n<hcfct province 
her greatest source of wealth and prestige Tiiia i-> 
why •'he iui.'< camed on so many ware to guard tho 
hordcTi of iidja to keep open her road to India, to weaken 
vnv nation that migat endangt-r Iii,p possession of 
IfldJa. 

Nor mil India in the future he aai leaS aa apple of 
discord aiiiocg the nations i siwrct. of endless plottoo'S 
juvlousics mtngucq and wars so longas s>lie reinuus a 
subject pcop'e— a rich pnre to Ije lov ted sought for and 
fought for Iv rival aatiOD'^ Her onlv safety and the 
onlv pi-omisk* of peace and safety for the Onent or for 
tuTppe he m her m-edoai ui her cti mg to U' a pawn 
on Uio the shoordof the worlds diplooiatii, impenaJistto 
and c ipitalntic plottings and in h‘ r row er to protect 
hex If a power which she would atuadaatly jvi vess if 
free In the very nature of the ea..*' no L< vgue of 
^atlons 'ind no other po sihlc vgenev or powu ran 
ensure poK to tb' world o long a. i gre.it cmlizod 
nation, located in tho von eenhw of the world s greatosit 
continent vad possess ng ooe-tdtli of tU entire populaUon 
of the wloty* IS in bonda-ni \V« sOe theiefuro why the 
I rol Icm of India s froodom or twndage i* not only a 
woild proMem lut a problein more fundimentat to the 
wotids peace and sahtj than an\ other wluircvcr 

Professor Paiket T Moon of Cclumbia Univer- 
sity sa>s in Ills recent irork “■Inipemlisni in 
World Politics fp 311) 

IniLa occupies a most important place both m tho 
llnla h Empire nud in world ixilihcs India is the 
greatest of Bntish po. ■ves'vions and one of the least 
Mxure Protection of India bts been a motive lu British 
veroc.tenin Pena, in Mesopotanu'L in Afchnustan in 
TiUt m Burmn, m E^Tit in the 3Ii'di(frmnean in 
the hi'torj of PuropcaD diplumovy diino" die K-t 
cenhity India muht well appear ore every page so far 
rrufbsrg line l>£va ih> inJluence 

^ Dr \ ir RtiUiorfird M P m hl^ recent book 
‘Modern India Its Problems and Iheir Solii_on 
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u^^qui-voeal langcage (Introduction pp X 

R-Ou A ri j 

tiold on India, we CButibli) 
“®?''S^d6d into h^uhansin by seizin? Egipt Cyprus 
V^opotamia etc bj partitionins 
undone since the war bj 
AfruMn Empire by wnrs by 
?# Sin^pore by wagin? wars 

a^nm«!t Afghanis^ and by mdolging m armaments on 
'vnth a view to maJan?^ ourscJvcs the 
fereatest military and naval power m the world 
And again 

v,^». ^ been used as a pawn by Great Bntam m 

0“ China AicLmstan. Persia. 
’Mesopotamia and Egypt, making Indians hated bj 
and robbing them of seli respect 
“I Indian army in attacks upon the liberty 

and mdependcnce of these countries 

The truth of these terrible statements has been 
strongly corroborated by professor Robert Mosa 
Lovely of the University of Chicago m the follow 
mg plain language 

''■b»ch all the nations of the wtili 
Uiat the foicign policy of Great 
been determined is deternuned to-Aiy 
of must bo determined by hi.r possosaion 

n«w K?lf her relation to India not a domesuo 

world-concern Ever since tie 
century when the immense Mogul 
limids through a war of 
increasingly watii tlus 
her atntude with respect to her neighbor 
&USI irfnn^r, concihation and fnendship to 

thcLP Innl^f according to the measure m which 

oovS^n»?nT. fh!*! treasure have seemed to her 

has hp^.r> ojherwasc At the same tune tlie tiuasure 
nvals cliallenge and temptation to her 

GerrnaT 7 i nations notably France Russia and 

It', *hat tlioj luid us good a n^ht to 

to £y that Great Bntun It is not too much 

her OTn m upon whidi <5!ie had got 

i-iant^ afnw (jrtat Britain like tl 0 

eaoy to ruJi hnom her cave breathing fire. 
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m the history of the modem world The ex- 
ploitation of great India with its rast population 
and its enormous matenal resources, has been the 
modern world’s richest loot Is it any wonder that 
the other great nations have been eunous of 
England, and have plotted and planned how they 
might either capture from her this richest of all 
her prizes, or, failing that, get possession of other 
temtonos in Asia or elsewhere, and thus obtain 
power, and prestige and wealth m some measure 

commensurate with England’s ? 

Thus it IS that ever since the eighteenth century 
tlie conquest and exploitation of India have stincJ 
up perpetual nralnos, jealousies, strifes, plotsi 
hatreds and wars among the nations of Emope 
And this IS oqIv aaotber way of sajing tliat India 
held in subjection — held as a rich pme by one 
European nation and coieted by the rest — has been 
the leading laflueuce m turning nil Europe into 
an armed camp, and thus, as already said, making 
inev^ble tho temble conflict which began in 1914 
Nor can things be permauenfly better so long 
as> India remains a subject land , that I*!, so lone 
as this pnme cause of the plottmgs, jealousies aud 
hostilities of nations continues 

All the peoples of the world want peace But 
right-thinking men ei cry where agree that permanent 
peace cau be based only on justice and freedom 
So long as nations are held in bondage by other 
nabons theie can be no peace that will last On 
July 14tl), 1917, Uoyd George, the British Premier, 
sent a telegram to the Pnmc 2tlinistcr of Eussia 
sa> mg 


nf can be no lasting peace until the i-cspoD'ibalit' 

*1^“^ people !■} clearly C'tablj'-hi.-j 

trom one end of Europe to tho Wer” 

did he not add, what was quite as true 
ana quite ns importmt 'Thtre enn bo no listuig 
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peaco TihUl tbo rcaponsjbjlity of Goverjuuento to 
tlieir people la clearly estabUshtd from one end of 
Asia to ilip other 

Tnc Aibes la the late war all saw plainly and 
declared that there could be no permanent peace 
m Europe unices Belgium and Serbia and Poland 
were given freedom TTby did they not all <^ce the 
«.ime wnth regard to Abia, especially great India 
A few of them did sie this, but were over-ruled 
-Ml of them ought to have realized that a peace 
settlement with India still in chaiD\ would leave 
her. IS m the past, the danger spot of tlie world 
\nd even more than id the past, for India is fast 
n'lng to a new self-con*'CU)usne,», to a new sense 
«jf her wrong, to a now determination to be free 
At present India w striving to gam hrp frcpdom 
hj peaceful me,ia« What if that kind of efFort 
bills If the bhertr wluch she seeks (either the 
liberty of Horae Kulo like Canada’'4 in cotmoctioii 
witli the British Empire, or if England will not 
willingly grant that then entire independence) is 
rcfus<^ to hrr until her patience is worn out — 
then wlnt Vt'ho can say that there nmj not he 
a revolt like that of the Amcncan Colonies aEaiaA 
(jixat Bntoin in 1776? — and a revolt caused by 
grievances home and wrongs suffered far greater 
titan those which drove tlie Amcncan colonists to 
rtbcUjOH * And Enghnd should understind that 
if a revolt comes m India now, after the Great 
War m which i miUton Indians fought as bravely 
and effectively as any European soldiers, and after 
the inf,juou3 Eovviatt Acts, which outraged all 
Indio, and afUr the Anmtsnr njassacre which 
shocked all India and destroyed her faith in British 
]iu-tice, — if after all thc*«e cxpencnccs a revolt 
conifs, it will not be another Mutiny like that of 
l>So7. Tliat was tembic enough It stramod tho 
Bntisb Empire to its utmost to quell it But that 
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"wai confined to the native army, and on]y a port 
of the army at that , for a considerable portion 
remained loy d to Great Britain Indeed, it waa 
only by the help of loyal India and loyal ladian 
troops that the mutiny was quelled and Bribali 
rule m India burvived. 

But the ne\t revolt, if it comes — if, India is 
driven to it — will not be a mere local affair , a* 
pomted out in a previous chapter it will be the 
uprising of all India In 1857, India was dmded. 
In many superficial matters it ib divided now, but 
not m its desire and demand for self-goi emiuent 
In this demand and deternimation, fundaiaeiital to 
aU otheis, there is now essential unity among 
absolutely all classes, races and religioub,— Hindus 
llohammedans, Jains, Sikhs and Chnstians , iQd 
among all political parties, of whatever name^ 
whether “nationalists,” “’swarojists," “hberals, 
moderates,” or others Within the last half century 
and especially within the last fifteen years, a ^cw 
India has come into existence, which is feelmg its 
power , which remembers that it has been a great 
nation among the nations of the world, and i» 
detemimed to be the same again,— an India m 
whose heart burns, a mighty flame of patriotism, of 
love for the llotherland and of determuiation tint 
she shall be free ' It is this India that must be 
reckoned with, if t revolt comes, now 

If such a revolt — such a revolubon — springs up 
India will be certain to have the sympathy of oB 
Asia. Will she not have Asia s help, as the Untiah 
Colonies m America b,Td the help of France in their 
revolution and struggle for freedom ? Will not Asia 
teel that India, in fighting her oviii battle for 
liberty', is also fightmg the battle of all Asia ^ 
It such a struggle comes, will it not be libel} to 
arouse aU A^ia, with the dangei of aiTa}mg tint 
great continent against Europe — the darker laccs 
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agaiDit tlie white — m a stru^sle uf inconceivable 
magnitude and horror •* 

As>i\ ha.> a population o[ more than 900 milUonjs, 
Euiopo of 450 mllilon'^ 

llore thin half of A>ia is now under tlae 
dominance of Europe Thint of the crime of it ’ 
This coniliUoQ of things, cannot last, ilost 

of the A'latic people^ are virile as Europeans, 
fhei oiUi need to be aroused from their long 
slumber b\ the new spmt of the modem world 
Us thcT arc fast being irnus.€d) when they will 
bo certain to rc'olt agamst their oppressors and 
set thcm-.olrea up a. free and mdepeudeut 
nations 

Already Jipna has an>en and token her place 
bC'iile the foremost nitions of Earepp Turkey hxs 
followed Persia and Afclunistou are follow- 
ing Great China u conung forward slowly but 
burcl> into strcagtli and induenee Great India s 
turn cannot bo long delayed It is mcrediblo that 
a countrj like rQdi\ containing a population more 
than tlireo-quartcrs a> great a> that of all Europe, 
wth a ciMlization antedatmg that of Europe pad 
NTith a SToat and proud history should remain 
foro'cr subject to a nibon 6000 miles away 

England bi her pre&ent policy in IndJa is 
criatiDg for hcrscli another Ireland, but on an 
mimtiisclN larger scale and mvolTmg a astlv greater 
dangers to herself More than that Bv oontmmng 
her present Indian poUev England u creatmg in 
India anotJier Balkan situahoa. only far more 
dangerous tu Europe and to the whole world than 
the situation in the Balkans eNer was It will 
roKniiro only the igmtmg of a match m India, as 
little Sirbij lighted a match in the lialians, to start 
a coailagratiou which will hi* liable to become 
quito as tcmblo as that which wa.s kindiid in 
Europe It wiU mean (if I may change my figure 
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of speech) that the second mo^t populos natioa 
jh the world has become transformed into a lire 
volcano, planted in the very center of the greatest 
continent of the world, the eruption of which will 
oe as certain to come as the tides, and the eiteut 
and devastation of which no man measiire 
Can the situation be saved ? Yes 
Great Bntain can save it m one way , but 
only in one That is, by granting to India the 
freedom which is her right, and doing it without 
tantalizing, aggravating and fatal delays It is this 
or Armageddon 



CHAPTER XX^XVI 
IS INDIA TO HAVE SELF-RULE ? 

Tlio Indian people belies e they are fully cap- 
able of ruling themscl\es now This means they 
bylit've they ought to ha\e self-govemraout ipranted 
them practic.dJy at once, — with no delay ex:ccpt 
i>hat Is noce>s.uy in order to set up an adequate 
Indian gONcrnment, and to adiust nutters so that 
na iniustjco shall be done to nay parties, Indian 
or Bntisb 

The people of India beliere their freedom 
ought noor to have been taken from them , 
luMug been taken away, they behove it ought to 
lure boon restored long ago Especially they 
bclitno it ought t<i have been rcstoiod at tho end 
of the World War of 1014-1018, ^\bJcll was fought 
Indja was told, and the world wa» told, “to make 
the world --afe for deniocracv,’ and “to givo 
freedom and >elf-di.tonuioatioa'’ to all oppressed 
nations and peoph^s If self-nJo was granted 
to Poland. Czecho-5>lo\akia and other smaller, 
lt.~o iiupurtaut and less oppressed nations, why 
was it not granted to great, oivilizeJ, histone 
Indn •' 

There is difference of ludgment among the 
Indian people as to wlut form tlicy desire self- 
rule to take, — whether tliat of absolute indepcn- 
iltnce, with no niation to Rnhun eacept that of 
friendslup , or that of “Donimiou Status” ivitlun 
tho Bnfa'h Empire, like that of Can.ida, Australia 
and ^outh ^Ifnco. 

Up to Uie end of tl,e Great War and a few 
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months after, the feelm?’ of a large majority ms 
in favor of the latter As a result of events which 
have occurreJ since, there ha» been a change, 
auil the change is still gomg on It would not 
be easy to say what is. the prevailmg fechng in 
India at the piesent time It was significant 
that the Indian National Congre&s at its session 
m Aladras m December, 1927, ^oted almost 
imammou^ply that iti. goal was entire mdepen 
dence of Great Bntam 

It 13 beLe>ed that the Government of India 
made the greatest possible mistake in not 

availing itself of the enthusiasm for England 
engenderd m India by the Great TVar, to eiteaa 
to the Indian people at that time, m recoguitioii 
of them self-sacrifice, their lojalty and the 

splendid service they had rendered in mea 
and in money the great boon which they so 
much desired and winch they expected, nanuilFi 
freedom and home rule, m the form of 

Dominion Status m the Empire That would 
liave allayed at once India’s discontent, settled 
the dark prohlema that now loom so threatenmglr 
m her sky, fastened tlie ludnn people to 
Britain with hooks stioager than steel, mid 
saved the terrible blunders and di'^aster^ of the 
Rowlatt Acts, the Anintsar Alabsacre, and all tho 
other Punjib atrocities and horrois It is bebeicd 
that then was the **psychologic U moment ’ when 
Bntun, instead of ncting the pait of a suspicion?, 
imperialistic oppressor, ought to have treated India 
in the same generou--, noble large minded way that 
she treated South Afnca AVUI slie not long haic 
reason to lament that she did not possess, m that 
cntical time, a CanipbcU-Banncnuia, to lead her m 
tho path of true statesm ans hip y 
w ir 'lu of the future? 

Win the British, learning nothing from tlieir jiost 
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‘educatiag them far freedom” la folly, and only 
ninkes conditions woiT>e Here are his words 

A few dav n ago a pufessor from Amenca asked me 
the qupation nv hether India would prefer bwaroj (»eli 
eoNCrmnent) to-morrow or wait for twenty year« wGen 
It might be had with Ics^ danger of coamMon ana 
flivaater m die pioceos I said to him that the 
danger w as not tkit of the i oofosion which “isht t^e 
pill if Swamj came to ladu to-moirow bat rather me 
dnnger ai dt'laj be«-aiise o\en year that bwaraj 
not obhuneii wa.-. another year of /brcign tni>t\tvMn'> 
foicijn goienimenf ;md foreign tiaiiiplow upon niaw' 
I asked ]um a-> an Amencan what ho 
think if foreign institutions wore iinp(XM upon uw 
own uiuntii u ould he wuli to get nl of them 
diately e\cn if there wa* some ibstmbaow in me 
process^ Or would he bi* w ilbng to wait for tw mO 
or any other number of years duiicir which those jeo 
toroign institimoas would become still more iiara M 
rido^" He leplied immediately We would iiricro/oio 
foreign institution's to be imposed upon -,;i t, 

fora wiojjieiif much ie»s a term of years t ‘ 
lum Then you see tlu*nUole Imiian sxtmtion « ow 
glance \nd you can understand why Indians are 
patient and cannot bear even a single yoni to he 
under the foreign yoke iJo confessed to mft, i fw* 
asked Indians from one end of India to the ocher tn 
•virne question that 1 is' ed aou and they ha\e alt 
me the same answer lliey lu\e iJI 'aid 
self goiernniPiU non IVe pioteH against Unlains utter j 
uniieeessory and cxaipnoiiiiQ dclnj‘ 

The folloiTiDg !•» wrliat "Mr Bernard Houghton, 
long 1 distinguished member of the British Indian 
Ciail Service says about delay 

^ W hy shall pohtical freedom come to India ' 
It is readc tor freedom to (itj It is not a barUiroi^ 
countri It possesses a tuzlizatioQ far older tiiui oi^ 
(that of Britain) In some respects, paiticuJc^lj m i>* 
TdLa„e orgaoizatioos its civilization is more dcniocjaiy 
and better tlian ours Indians are peaceable mtclhgenr 
quick to unite in group action Tlie wnUnS-^ 
'-pf'cches of their leaders and the tone of them new papei^ 
btnko a higher note than m flDgliUid Indians reaii^ 
true after ideals th-^ really beliete in moral 

Is not sucji a country ready for elf rule «* 1^ 
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tliausand and one roaoona ire ffiven for a little more 
tutelse Now plain piacbcal common «oiifie shoulJ 
come to our rescue Nobody can imasme that any hanii 
will coDie from mdepeiidenoe Let mdependt^nco le 
eranted ’ 


In a later article m the same paper (October 
27, 1927) "Mr MacDoaild declares unequiTocally 
that the British idea of putting off and putting 
off India’s independence m older that “she may 
bo trained for it by her British masters is folly 
He affirms that she is ready for self goTerunient 
now, and. that the only framing she need> is tint 
of her own e\penenco 

ytiU fuidher In a inea.sago puJT>orting to come 
from Mr llacDonald. cabled from London and 
puhLshed in 27/e Hindu Oladras) 3Ifl> 24. 1928 
it is declaiod tliat if the Labor Party comes to 
power one of its early acts will be “to put Indn 
on a footing of Dominion Status ” 

L-iter and nioie deasive still Speahing at the 
British ConmioaweaJtb Labor Confeience oul} 
July 0, 1928, he !•» reported as saying 

I ] ope that utihin iJie period t>f a few month’> rather 
than ycar$ there will be a New Dominion added to tic 
Coinmonwe.iIth of our mtion^ a rtoimnion of another 
race a DomiTuon that will find sclf-r&spect %s an ea>uJ 
within the Commonwealth.' * 


The Boers were not requiied to wait twentj 
years, or ten, or tie or tiro, for self goTernraeid 
As soon as a constitution could be framed and 
proper governmental machinery could be set up, 
home rule was given them And it has worked 
wgU The Indian people “see no icasou why svlf- 
govemniont should not be given to them i' 
promptly as to tho Bocn, 

'Vh\t the Indian people demand i-> to haie 


Cable imbhsliod m The 


yadi-T.-, Iiilv J-’ 


lO'^s 
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4no^\s. do not want her to Iiaie either one , 
wlio m the day^ when Lord Eipon was Viceroj 
Mere so enraged at lum beeauie he wanted to 
gi\c India a small moasnre of freedom, that thej 
neailj’ drt)\e lum out of the countiy IVhat 
hmd of education foi fieodom and self-nile are 
‘^Uch men as the-'O blely to gi%e India ■' 

7he case of Japan has been cited Japan wa* 
capable of loiling herself from the beginning 
She never inquired to be loileii a single 
year or a single da% by a foreign power in 
order to become ht for self-government The 
Indian people are in no way inferior to those of 
Japan The British </<? not need to continuo their 
rule 111 India, and they ought not to continue it 
<i sinyfc doy longer ihnit n ncoisary to enable 
them to organixe (or help Ike Indian people to 
organize) carefully planned Indian goicrnvicid^ 
iiatioiial, pioiinnal and lota! 

How long does thi« mean ^ It i& widely bebeved 
that one a ear is enough Up to within a recent 
period the Indian people would have been wilbn? 
to consent to fivo ■vears, or even ten, if they could 
base been definitely and positively as«:uied that at 
the end of that tunc self-govemmcnt rem 
‘’elf-govemnient and not a mere 'semblance, nouid 
be granted them But there have been 
many delay's and «!o many di-appuintiucnts ‘’O 
many evaded or balf-brolen piouiiscs, that few 
now are wilLng to con&ider a time anjwhero 
near so long 

To-day nearly all the most eminent and trusted 
loaders and also not a fmv Engbslmicn, behe'e 
mat 7« a single year, oi cetiatnly m tuo, tlie 
tintish government in India can. if itndU '•cT 
np as its successor, an Indian goiemmcnt. uith 
Ciery official position tn tt, from Viceioy to 
police man, filled bij fnlhj competent Indians 
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peuple will not be lit to lule themsehca until 
tiioy arc made over into imitators of Englishmeiu 
umiiig tJicir back upon their own culture and 
lucaK of thousands of years aod adopting the 
laiigaiage. customs foslnous, habit*, education. 
iPliirion and all the rest of an alien and far-off 
Inna , and if the kind of gorernment which we 
insist that they must be fit for. is a kind not of 
then own, not what tliej want but what foreigneis 
iguorautlv lUid egoti<;tic^v want them to have — an 
entir^y European kind, and entirely Biibsh kind, 
% Vi°° to India '.wav'-, thoughts and ideals,— 

II this IS what we mean by fit for self-gOTcrumeot, 
lucn unquestionably the Indian people are not £(, 
|uid what IS more, there seems no reason to 
nelieve that they ever will be 
^ India IS to be allowed to umain her oun 

itiste«i(l of trying to become a feeble and 
loolishiwita/io^ ofEatopc , if she is to be permitted 
to retain and derelop her own unique and impoi* 
ant cmlization, instead of abandoning it for that 
permitted to 

and develop a kind of government in hu- 
nj with her own eipenenee and cultuic, and 
I ideals and needs, instead of a 

that came into csistonee under oilier skies 
hL,, Wien. «s already lia* 

nn,^ ^ a ^ ^iil^ii^tionahly icady for self- 

Goi eminent non ^ 

nr^ **1, that Indians competent to 

the go\ eminent cannot bo found, the 
As nn,r,f% found if sought for 

Indn*^tn elfecwhere, the Government of 

bem^ carrie?^^ departmeiifs. is actual]} 

for two -mainly by Indians And 

I’Inglishmpn because there are not enough 

^ *e'pccts the Englisl, are not competent,— 
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iinpre^sion h-is been cieatcd and given out to 
the wurld that the Indian people want to diive 
out b^g and baggage not only the Bntiih 

<to\ eminent but all &igUs.linien if not all foreigners 
h* ■> mistake could be greater India has ne^er 
demanded that Engbsbmen as individuals should 
leave but ouh that they should no longer remain 
os rulers and lords of the countrj Uahatma 

(landbi has moie than once token pains to say 
as hav e many other leaders of the highest lulluence, 
tliat EngLishiuen uould be welcomo to stoy os 
citizens as traders and businessmen ns educators 

and even as oflhcialN in cises wheie the Indian 

Goverument might see ht to appoint them as such 
But tlipy camiot stay os self appointed ruler- 
master? and piivUeged exploiters of the loud. 
They must take their places bj the ‘•ido of the 
Indian people not above them 


Supplancnt 

Dois Bhjtvin I\irsD Etlt to Giiisr 
IsDiv Self-Rcle ^ 


I legret the need to dwell furtlier upon tie 
fact to Avhieb attenhon has been called above 
mat iiotwithstanding the constant assertions of the 
iiritish that they ore educating India for self rule 
and intend to grant it as soon as she la fit, 
there IS 1 growing fediug in India tint tliej do 
not ready intend inytlimg of tho kind and that 
they wiiJ u^cr pronounce her ht 
^ feeling ins tno canoes One (alread\ 

nicntioned) n the constant and seemingly «.Lttlcl 
g enmient policy of filing to allay popular 
^STOiiteut in India and lure U e people on by 
to meiu nothing 11c other 
^tatement^ made by men higli in the 
ment to tl o effect that Britain intends to 
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po'sesb 'ind rule India permanentlj' Hoar such 
statements might be cited I gire here three — from 
IJojii George, Lord Cuizon and Lord Birkenhead, 
than ^vllo^ll there art; no higher mthontie^ 

(11 During the 1 itter part of his term as 
Prenuer IJo^d Gooi^* made an address beanng 
on the Government of India Reform Scheme 
m -which he declired th\t Bntam intends alwaj-s 
to rule India, that there must ilwij-s be in luthas 
gOM-rnmont a steel frame of British power 
BntKh autiioiity Biibsh dommaiice 

(’) tSome sears after the end of his term of 
stTMce IS Viceroy of Indn Lord Gurzon published 
tno articles m tlio Aorf/i Ainpncnii HeaeK (June 
aud August, 1010) on Bntish Rule m India 
tuafemg it clear berond a question that m his 
judgment Gieat Bntam nevi^r should neier intends 
to and never vriU gne up hei dommatiou of 
India closing his l-ust article with the words 

Bntivh rule' of tlip Indian people i<? EnnlanJ «. present 
and future task it vnll o-xunj h< r eceivie> for \« long 
\ pan of tlie future a^ it is bunioniy possible to fore 
cast 

(3) On the 7th of July l<J2o Lord Bukenhead 
Secretary of t'tate foi India, said m the House 
of Lords 

I am not able in my lOrc eeahlc future to discern 
a motnent when we may safeK either to oursehos or 
Inilia abiadi'T our trust (lli.it i'^. die rale of Indian 
In these statements we have thfr^e three men, 
the higlicst autliorities on the subject, doclar 
mjj that in their judgment it is the 
’’eltlcd purpose of the BrtUsh Goieriimmt to 
hf,kl lit/ha m gnp pt.miaHcntly Some of 
tlio words Used are soft ciUing Bntam s relation 
to India j trust, etc hut they all mean the 

“iame thing that Great Bntam intends abiolutcly 
to Uominale India, Tritb or without its consent, 
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(and of courbc it -will be without it), ilnoirgk 
out a fuiiae a^i long as ^ke can li&cetn 

To aE this what is to be said? There are 
two things tu be said One is that such a purpo e 
■'uch an intention on the p-ut of Great Brtam 
tf it exists giNtb the lie to all hei thousand tiniea 
iciterated statements that «hc is educating India 
for -iclf ruh it shows tliat she intends nothing 
of the Lind and that her statements are made 
simply to dcccnc India and the itorld 

Ihe second thing to be said i that such a 
debberate purpose on her part, if tl crid» is snnpl'J 
inhuman Iheit is not a shadow oi light or justice 
ni it It IS neither ChiLtian noi civilized , it i 
barhaiiui It is notbmg less lhau oiitiagcou'' Put 
m plain woids it means that Great Britain a 
I non Icdgea no lati lugha than might 

Foi m\&elf I icpudnte the utterances of thee 
men — high o&cials though tlio aie I cannot and 
\vil] not belieic that they state truh the purpo e 
of the British niUon If thet do it means tiat 
Britain lntcnd'^ to lold in subjection peimanenflg 
one jifth of the human tace hy the pouer of tfiP 
'<uord for she Lnow'- she can do it in no other 
v,^\^ In nthei word'^ it mems that she dehbcratcly 
plans to be foi nil time so far is she cm ‘•ce tlie 
gicatcijt aggie sor natio i the grc'itci>t tyiaut 
nation the greatest Inch ?iation the gi\ate t 
lohber nation the grcitcst \(atc holding nation m 
ihe HO! Id — that s) e actuallj intends her future 
Empire to be one of sixty miUtoifi o) mote of 
fiecmen and mote than thicc hundred millions of 
thralh TVliat i future for British men to look 
forward to ' 

Let those bebevc it who can As for inj elf 
I simply will not believe anything so ‘M0^ST^\0U^3 
'>t tho taiiou of Hampden and Milton of Jhnle 
iiul ^^tlbt^fo^ e and Mm linght 



CH tPTER II 

CONCLUSION 

I befjan this hook inth thr<»e terrible statements 
and mterrog'ition': Id the bglit of the mountain's 
of facts piled up m these chapters am I uot 
more than justified in ending it vnth the %ame ? 

1 A great civilized nation — the oldest and 
second most popnlou-v ui the world containing 
more th^Q one 'sisth of the entire liumarx race 
po.sessing a high tad nch culture for three 
thousand yeais free self ruling and filling a 
renowned place in historj- — is robbed of its fr^oni 
and mtionhood, and held la forced bondage bj 
foreign bayontt*. and horolMiropping aeroplanes 

Is there ■uiya^here m the world a greater 
crime? 

If some Europe in nition should conquer 
great (tiilized. Cluna and hold in foiced subjection 
that histone people would not the whole woiW 
declare it a monstioiis wrong 

Is holding great finlizcd India in bondage 
1 lighter wrong ■’ 

3 America w a» once guilty of holding m 
bondage three million^ of human bemgs VTq 
looV back upon it with shame To-day in Indn 
three hundred millions of human beings aiG held 
m bondage one hundii'd milhnas of whom after 
a century and a half of Bnfish rule are worse 
housed worse clothed and worse fed than the slaves 
of kmenca ever weit 

Should this unparalleled crime continue ’ 'should 
not the whole civilized world with one voice 
condemn it ^ Should not the Bntisa people 
them elvc. dcsuo to end it? Will tluy uot en I 
it without nnnccc sarv and dangerou dela} •* 



BOOKS ON INDIA RECOMMENDED FOR 
FURTHER READING 
A iShorf Liyf WttJf Brief Devcnptwits ond 
Comments 

India 1 wholp, or in aU its aspects, is «i 

<:Tibject so vast tliat a list of books aiming tu deal 
\Mtii it idl would, of course, be out of place here 
But it IS bche\ed that many readers "iiy 
glad to ha\e their atteutiou called to a reasonable 
number of the best and most trustworthj isorks 
giving further iMormation on the important subjects 
treated lu these pages, and portraying an a 
reliable way the real India of to-day, pirticularly 
111 its higher and cultuial aspect* 

In making up the following l^t I hare cbo'^cn 
for the most part books intoresbng to geacral 
ruaders, although a few arc designed more especially 
for scholars and careful students Also the h^t 
is restricted mainly to works published m jVnienoi 
or England, because these ate most accessible to 
American and Eagbsh leaders Hovreier, a fej' 
of importance pubbshed in India ore incIuJtd, 
and more would be C'lcept for the fact that oiir 
public librtU’ies and book stores are not as 
proMded as they ought to be with works is'U<^ 
m the orient 

I add brief descriptions of and comments 
on most of tlie books with tho hope that tlie^c 
maj be of practical use to persons dcbinng to 
mate selections for reading oi purchase 

The List i<? arranged alphabctieaJlj, and not 
iccoroing to tlie relatue importuico of the books 
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A>DRi:wi> C F 

Clatm for Indeprud<ufe' 

' Xon-Co-operntion m India and Hoic^’’ 

''Indians in South Africa Ilrlots inthin the 
Briii'^ti Empire 
■ The hnni and Opium Eiil ” 

>*o oue lb wTitm" about India to-day with 
greater insight, course and faimesa thtin this 
eminent En:»hsh ini>bionary, cotlege profesbor and 
helper of I'agnro and Gandhi The small populir 
boohs mentioned above (pnbUbhed by Oanesh and 
Co MadrtUb), are all written with the eameat 
practical ana of bejpiag in the social and religious 
uplift and the political omancipahon of tbe Indian 
people 

Art IN I\Drv 

Foi peiboB-* -.eeking informati'in about Indim 
Art, no worha are more valuable than thn^e of 
£ B Earell and A K Coomaraswami which 
bhould be m all important Lbrane-v 

BavvEiJEA, D > 

India’s Nation Binhhr'y >ew York, Brentano 
Intcie&tmg Character-'bketebes of fafteen of 
the mo*t eminent and repiesontative of the “dfafcers 
of Modern India, ’ — sprerM of them being dis- 
tmguislied hnug educational and political leaders 

BvNSXIUEI, l^ChXVDBVNATd 

“■*1 Nation in flaking The Oxford Pre*'! 

PJ25 

iifty T'ear^ of Reouni'jcc’Mce' of a great Indian 
Politic,iI and Educatiunal Leader Rich m 
inform ibon concerning Indin'b struggle for fretdom 
.ind the nun and forfts at work creating a X. « 
Nation 
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B\St, "Majoh B D 

"Rise of the Chi Bolter in India” Tire 
\ olumes Cdcutta, ilodem Kenew Office 

"fhe Cclonixation of India ” Same pubbslter 
Rum of Indian Ttade and Industries” Same 
publisher 

' ConsoJidation of the Christian Pona vi 
Imha S'lme pubb^bei 

Eduraiiou in India Utuki the Rost I/uha 
Company bamo publisher 

ihc fir-jt of these woiks (the tiTe volame 
history) is mdi'-pensable for aU persons nutms i 
carefuJ study of BntLsli rule id ludia. It contains 
documentary material of Importance which mn 
be obtained elsewhere only with great difficultj 
The otlier works uamed .irc supplemeDhiry and 
valuable 
BEfH,\T, A-WIii 

India Bound oi tree' I'cw York Putn^ 

* India a Nation London. T C and E C JacK 
‘ The Future of Indian Politics ” Man Indii 
Thcosophical Publishing House 

The Case for India” Sime publisher 
"Mrs Besant, who Las li>cd more than a quartif 
of a century in India, is perhaps best known fu* 
President of the Thco'sophical Socicfrv But 'slic 
IS also m ardent and able leader m pohtitiol and 
social reforms In 1917, she was President of tlic 
Indian National Congress All tho books raentioncJ 
aho\e arc arguments in support of IiidiV-’ htne-'s 
and right to freedom and self rule 
Bcrke, Edmund 

Speeches at the Trial of li'attcit Hasliug'^ 
Burke’s VTorks ’ Vols VllI, lY and X 
Little and Brown 

These speeches of this greit Eiighslunm sic 
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j ek'-'-ic, sethns- forth with ^at power the 
injustices tryanmes dupbcities wholesale lootings 
and cruelhea connected with the British conquest 
“uid earlv rule of India. 

CvSE. Clmtnce M 

1 )olP))f Coernon ^evr iart Century 

Co 1053 

A scliuLilj di tu ion of Uie plulosophj of 
“Pas$i\e Rc 1 tuice and a historr of its practical 
appliciuou m rfbgion indu hie pohtics wir 
etc It contains tuo plnptus a (findiu and lw& 
Non Co optration nn»v»ment in Vfrica uid Indn 

Clo i Upton (Iosef WismsoTuN Hvu) 

The Ri'iolt of 1 Iff New lork Putnim 13>< 
Tlu 1 a book of gicit ijuifacjnce Tlio authni 
ho. been ton years in Asia, trwellmg ei-tcnsively 
and holding if pun ible po itions in Cliioa In 
lu chapters in gi'is us a startbng mar of facts 
showing that Weteru control of \ n for profit 
pobhcil aud fimmcrml is discredited and in 
cobap e that the Asiabc nations haie Jost their 
fear of the whue man and aie cairvmg forward 
iL olutclv their progi im of re^aminq control of 
their own gOTprEiut-nt an 1 their own alfurs 
He aicucs forcibly that f?ieit Bntuin must change 
her old policy of miLLirv impcnali=:m — the pohej 
<jf force to the uew pubev ot fnernllup and 
service or forfeit lioi leadcr'liip m tlie rest of 
A 11 and losi India. Tie fact cited aie of x 
nature to make th TNorld do same xciy 

enous thiuting 

Con "ls., Th! Indian Nvtiowi 

K large xoliini* pulbshcd Iv (x A Natesan 
ll-dra Conta-ns Uc Ihcs diutial -Vddrcsxe 
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Principal Reaolutioas and other historic material 
concerning the Congress from its organizotiOTi m 
1885 

Cotton Sir Henri 

‘Seu India ' London Eegan Paul 1307 
The author ot tlus mtereating book more 
than tbuiry years a high official m Indii, an 
later a inembei of the Bntisli Parliament tie 
discu'"e-' Indian poLtical conditions lU the h£ 
of the Uiigt'st knowledge, and coufiinis tJie conten- 
tions ot 5Ii Digby, ilr Dutt, Hajor Basu and 
Inibon Nahonahists m almost ercry particular 

Dis, Taraenath 

"huha III World-Pohliiis ' New Yorl- 
Hueb^ch (The Titmg Pre^a 192i 

'Soieingn Rights of Indian Ptuucs jLaara» 
Crdncsh i Co 1925 , ,, 

'Ilie hist of these books i-> a clear and able 
treatment ot tJie iniportaut subicct of Incua ui J 
mternatioual lelations, and the fii-ieachin? er 
influence which its conque-st and po&sessiou bJ 
Great Biitain lias had m creating the impciiah&DC 
spiut m the modem world and m promoting 
Puling the pas)t two centunes, Britain has lous 
moie «arb than any o^er nation, and fully twO- 
tbirds of them ha^e been caused by the posseMitm 
of India ^ 

'llie second book is a brief and trustwonuy 
account ot the status and powers, of the Inclijm 
Princes (and Native States,) and then rulatiou to 
the Bnti'Ji GoNernmenL 
Diobt, Sir Williait 

‘Prospooiis India A Reiclation fi om Official 

HcODrds ' Loud.on, 1000 

"Mr Digby w«\5, for a considerable tune a 
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Bntiili official in India. This large Tolume contains 
a starthng array of facts and figures obtained from 
the most trustworlliy sonrcea m support of the 
afluTD.ition that Bnti'Ji rule in India, throughout 
its entire history h.ia been m effect a vast organised 
exploitation of tb‘ coiintrj, which has resulted in 
I educing tho Indian people from their fomiei 
industnal pio-'peiitj and wealth to a condition 
of more abject pe\eTtv than is to be tound 
m connection with any othei civilized uatiou 

DrTT, R AJESU C 

"J7(e E'ommu Hatonj of Indin —from 
the Rise of thr Bnti-b Powei m 17 sT to the 
Acces'^Kin of Qtiem Iictoira< in IS 17 Loudon, 
Uegau Paul. 1902 

India in thf Virtonun Age — from Economic 
Histon continuing the above Same publisher, 
1904 

• "Famines in Imha bunob pubbaher 
''England and JmUa A Hiatorv of India 
durmg a hunffied year* from ItSo to ISbo London 
Chutto and Windu-- 

"“Tlie Ciiiluation of India * London Dent i. 
*Co ITIie Temple Pnmers.) 

llr Dutt vvna an eminent Indian Ncholai and 
btatesuian , member of the Legi'-lativ e Council of 
Beng.i], i'lnanco ^iuus-tei of the btate of Baroda. 
Lecturer of Umver^ity College, Loudon The tirat 
throe woikb uanied have no aupenors, a* hi -.tones 
of India from the begi nnin g of British rule to the 
end of the reign of 4 ictona Ihcy are luminous 
studies of the edicts of BntiNh rule, m ruining 
India s tminces and industries, in de-trojing iiei 
manufacture-, m the mtciest of tho«e of England, 
and m causing bet famines and prevent purerty 
Tne fourth work, is prohoblj the best short histoiy 
of India during the period that it covers The last 
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named work gives a hnef and graphic history of 
Indian CmlLZation for 3,000 years (an abridgment 
of a valuable large work m two volumes, pubusued 
by the Elm Pres^-, Calcutta) 


Fisher, Eev Fred B 

Sihnt Reioliittou" New 
miUan 1910 This book by the American Jlithod- 
ist Bishop m Calcutta is an eminently fair and 
intelligent poitrayal of social, political and leugious 
conditions m India. 'While friendly to Euglmd, tie 
IS warmly sympathetic toward the aspirations o 
the people tor freedom and self-rule 


Gajtdhi, 31 K (IIaratua) 

- "ZlaliaUna Gandht" By Romani EoHani MW 

York Century Co 1921 There is no better 
“Lifo’ than this , 

• ‘'Qandki the Apo^th His inal ana 
ZIessage ’ H T Sluzuindar p 

Chicago Universal Pubbsbing Co 1^-3 
tains much valuable infonuatiou about Ganlln ■ 
also about India. ,, , , ,rm.. 

Young India" New York, Huebsdi 
Vikmg Provs) Tlus is not a hook about Gandlu 
It IS Gandlu himself. It is a compilation pn a 
volume of 1,200 pages) of all his most iniporta 
speeches and writings durmg the three cru« 
years m winch he was organizing lus Aon* 
operation llovemcnt in India. No other voluii 
givei so complete a portrayal of his aim^. ni» 
metliods his religious social and politica 

philosophy 

iliss Blanche 'Watsou of New York, has com- 
piled a book of inteieshng gleuinigs from tiic 
American press, of opinions and imsccUanCOUs 

information about Gandhi It pubhsheu by 

Ganesh and Co. Madras 
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It ouglit to be added, th it Uandiii’s Autobio- 
gnphy, under the title, “The Story of ily E:xpen- 
ments ^nth Truth is hem g published serially m 
Unity, the Chiciago weeUy The senes began 
April 5, 1926 
GoKIliLL, G K. 

“Gokfioht, Spitcitfs, Itadra'' ^«atcsan 

A \olame of more than a thousand pages of 
disciibsions of all the Icidtog political questions 
agitating India from 1880 to 1915 ilr GoLhale 
was a Profp'sor in Farguson College and a mem- 
ber of tho Viceroys Council 'Ur H W ^eTlnsoa 
declares that no abler oi more statesmanlike 
addres6e> have been deliyerod m any country 
iTithin the pvst fortr years than these ot this gretat 
ludiia scboLij uid national leader 

lliSCS Badbul 

# "The Dnnk and Drug Eiil in India ' Fore- 
word by ilahatma Gandiu Jladri-N Ganesh and 
Co 1922 

An excellent bnef hi-tory of the use of 
intoxicating dnnk and opium m India m the 
past Describes conditions to-di^ Shows the 
responsibility of the Goaonmient 

Hynduan, H M. 

^‘"The Aunknimg of ^ls«i New YdiK Bom 
and Liveright 5Ir Hyadraan wis m eminent 
EnghsJi publicist who, throiignut lus life, was an 
uncompromising advocate d justice and freedom 
to the Indiia people The chapteis on India m 
this book .ue of much mteiestand value 

ILafdie, J Ktia 31 P 

* ''fmiin' Now York Kucbscb (The Nikiag 
PiVss) 
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T'n^ hrifiht plam-speakiug book, by Biitaiiis 
eminent Laboi Leadei,is a Tigoious p^ote^t agiinst 
the tjramiie'' whicli he found m Indix diuing a 
inter Msit made there 

lTi.r, S C 

“Fallm luchn A Beply to J/lss 
ilothn luchn ' Loudon Selwyn mid Bloimt 
Mr Iyer is n member of the Indian IiaTioiiai 
Legisil itive As'.emhly In his book we Inre a 
dPicription of social condatioas in ImiJa ti' 
scbohr and high govennuent official who in 
«iprnt 111*' Iite m the country, as contra«tea wu 
that of a trau-'ient rjiKitor fiom a foreign ian 
Hisi enndemnatinn of Mis'. Sfavo’s book is untiuali- 
fied 


JoN'ES, Rf\ E StxNLET 

‘ The Chi i^t of the huhnn litml Sew Toll. 
The Alnngdoii Pies«> 1027 

This js a book winch portia^s ioi us the 
and xcM best tjpc of Chnstiaa „j. 

missuni^ rarricd on bj nitilhgcut and oro 
minded missionjife^J win* appi'ccinte ‘ , 

people thei’ rixilization and then ^ 

foi the GTood in then lohgion and "^eck >0 *jU 1 
on it 'IJie bool sjmuld he lead widclj 
Amerua and England It would tend to ciei 
broadfi and bettci home Chn'-tiamh 


Lv lEom, Ei [] N N 

“The 0-i'iiiui Moi/ojcCiy I^cw Yoik ihe 
Centurj Co 

• ‘ T//e Uihirs of Optum ’ Same pubhshel's 
Ihese two small popular books gi>c the e\.'iet 
facts and figures of the opium situation in Indi'i, 
the Oiient and the world generallj 
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M^ACATJLiT, TEOitAS B 

The two Essays ou Clive and “^Varren 
Hastings are classics which should be read b} 
everybody who would understand the real iiiture 
of tbn Bntish conquest and eorh rule of India 
Thev miv be fouud in ill erlihm** of "Miciuliys 
WorLs and collection of hi Ess-jr 

^UcDoAiLD J EallaAr 

* Thfi Goifrnmeni of Indio New or]» 
Huebscli (The Vitmg Pre ) ’0 

4 "Tile iirnlentiuj of In ha London HoJdei 
and btoughtoD luiO Tlu‘ e bonks are important 
m tlieoiselv*' mJ ire poi-ticularlv eo a» rnnung 
from the leader of the Labor Pirt\ in England 
and a former Premier Thev adi 'Cati giimg India 
Dominion Stains id the Bniis)} Empire lilr/ 
that of Canada 

AKjlOONELL. -V 

India i PiTsl OiJ"id Lmret^in Pie Ih’T 
In this booL m eminent $ n knt cljnhi mrcs 
Us what bo calls a nummary of India s mto-Ufctud 
liistorv in otlnr words a stmev of India s 
net's languages Iitentuies rebmons philosophies 
aiis sciences and cultures Peisons desiring tu 
know the bistorv and doaclopment of Indian 
ciMlization cannot do h«ttei than read this 
work 

JICLLLC pKIFUrlCD 

Tills (’lument onentabst wrote many aaluable 
works on India and triu latcd much important 
Indian bttmtuat One of liis book=; should be 

mentioned hen. — his popular aoluine “H/io/ Can * 
Jiitlm Teach Cs U1 student' of India sJould 
re«d it It can le found m most libraries 
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^ItiUVUMroiSIiM IS LvDIi 

ladia contain^ moie than sixty millioii ^roham* 
medan-N. and fnr *50106 centuries before the coming- 
of tfie British the nilerb of the land were of that 
faitli Therefore, to know India one must bare 
an adequate uudei staodm? of ^lohamniedaoisni 
There js no more tnistivorthy work on the subject 
than 'T/iP iSpnif of liJani'' by the Eight Honorable 
Ameer AL \ew York Doran and Co 
^looEHEiur, Radiueovld 

life Fumlanmttnl Unity of Lidia ” Louiion, 
Longman'S DUS A short, learned, mterosting 
work, aubstautiating the claim tbat India w 
pssonfaally One — a Unity — not only geographically, 
but also ju It'S Instory, civilization and permanent 
interests 


ilOOS, PiRKLR J 

-- "Ifnpeitalism and World Pohitts Xe« Yoil. 
uac mil .liaa 192(5 A conipreliensivo and admirable 
survey of Imperiilj'sm a^. it exists an the world 
to-day it cause's, methods and results ,x> a foe 
to dcniocncv and liuinau fieedoni Throws much 
light upon British niJe in India. 

MoKEEjr, Dhav Gopal 


'ipfy BtoOiers Feue New Yolk E P Dutton 
n , Mother India Aiisucis ’ Same 

publi'.her 

(t if^tkerji I, tile author of a uumber of 
attractive books oa India, all of which are to be 
'I pictures of Indian life The 
be t f 40^^ the two mentioned above is among the 

almwsbi “ bnef, hnght and 

admirable reply to Miss Kathermo M.oe 

II \Y 

^ The 2 \cic -Spirit Hi London Hariierb 
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Aithougii tins book bv one of Eu?faail's nbie^t 
enters is now out of print, I givo it a place 
liore beeaiiso it is to be found m many first 
class hbr.iTifS, and because it is a work of ex.tra- 
ordinary msiriht and charm as a poidiayal of both 
riternal and internal India — the land, its places 
and objoofcs of 'Treatest interest, and the life, spirit 
and ideals of it^i people 

Xonix, .Uarsabct E (“Sistib XninurA,”) 

"TVi** Tlrb of Imhnti Life " London Longmans. 

Persons wlio would realty undeistand Indian 
Iiotpcn Indnn doreostir life, TDdi<in uouianhood, 
and also the Hindu ichgion as it enteis; into the 
whole daily < xpeneace of the pt'ople. cannot do 
better than reid this unique and intcit-sting book 
This gifted Enghsh-wonnui 'pt'nt nianj years m 
Indn a teacher, helper of the poor, and writer, 
entered into intimate and svnipithotio relation*, 
with tJiP people and won their affection to a 
degree perhaps unoiiualksl by ati> other foreign 

wtinijui 

PfUTT, Jmra? Bisstii 

• “Iinlia and if\ Fatihs, ' Hoston Houghton 
and Jliithii 

[n the judgiucnt of tiie prosimt wiiter tlus 
book, b> Proh'ssoi Piatt of Williams College, i> 
tile most liluininating ,ind on Uie whole the best 
work wo possess, on the Religious of India, Poat 
and Prisoiit It is intelligent and cuniprelieniiTu , 
critical, Aot sjmpatlHtic , unafraid to lecognizc 
.uvd reject tlm supcrbtitious, the huiaticil, and the 
morally o% il, and at the some time keenly and 
wanuly apprecutnc ut the Iiigh, the pure and 
tho good Witli all the rest, it is charmingly 
Written Its mtcre5>t is inuco-scd by tiio fact 
that it conta'ns an cTCclliat account of those two 
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imputint lelijjiuns mil 'joci'il lefonu moiemcnta, 
thp Bnlimo Samaj and tho Arj t S^ra-] and a 
cliaptpi yn the The* sophists 

Ka: T \rpvi 

1o)/ng Inthn \ew \oik Kueb cb (The 
ViLia^ Press) 

England s Deht to India Sime publishers 
Tht tntine of India Same pubb^ber? 
Unhappy India CiJcutti Banna Pubb 
shan:? Co 

Air Lajpat Pai is one of the most cinment livms 
Indian pubUci'ste md national leadeis He "peut 
S.\i voais fiom 1014 to 1*119 in Anienci during 
which be vrote tho first tliree of these book** ^1 
of winch throw gieat bglit upon the India of tbe 
past twenty aeaas and upon present conditions 
The fourth book (untten in l‘)2S) is a tl oiough 
complete dorutnented crushing icpiy to Kathe- 
nne "Mavo s llotlier India 

RuintrrorD Dp ■\ H 

^ Modun India /A Pioblfin^ and Thctr 
Solution London I^bor Pubbslimg Co 1927 
Dr Rutlieifoid an cminetit Labor Leider mil 
'Member cl Paibonirnt. went to India m 1926 to 
btudy conditions on the ground The lOsult was 
this deal and cotiiageous exposure of tyiiunics 
and sham and unan'^nenWe irgument for self 
deteimmation 

Saru.\r, B K 

Hindu ichn lemcnts in Science Loudon 
Longmans 

This hook TTiU greatly surprise many readci's 
in the '\Tes.kni k\ orlj by its rradations of tlu 
nunu-ious important scientific tbscovorics. made 
in India much eaifier than lu Farope 
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on 

feOTi' ^ l\t£\T A. 

"Thfi Orf nf H/sfity of ludm fjon/ thr 
EatUt'.f Til I f> 101 J IS Pond Edition Cotinucd 

19J1 ''A’ I-Iti iJ ) 0\for<l Clireudon 

TIiN I' ir • % (*i ft {- n^It » Iiinn‘ iii'-ton 

of India (''14 j t ' 'Mitt n from the Enti*;!! 

•standpoint Eiit t i-^ t n»« fioiu British bits 
‘^PLscfUi J A 

• The (hong g In'- now York Frederick. 
A ^tukc'. < 1 ^ Di eminent Engbsh 

publicist i*\si‘ Fit TJtcr fonrtecQ 

Tears md m t is iteit'tiii‘ book gness u-s 
hia laiprc' ion t h* mirk<d t’auges thit 
inro taken pi < n luik'i Eg'it inJ Indn 

Ri- attitude to ud lodn is tl ii, of i sinon. 

well ^nshcr irii oiio iiloin i gfnml ■vin' 
helie'e's in elf t'eteruunatu ii fir all iriih-s 

and >ct will) cant Quite hnne lnm>elt ti le 
willin'' to hi' btliff 6 mklw tn India 

India must » rich r b< « exceptioii ’ '•'•c 

is so 'Tluahh t > Biitam ' Ho soos m the Indiin 
people great iiuilitii md In. \rintb then) ti 
be frtc hut but un<let his hclntcd Bntain 
self ruling but — with the Bnti'h Piiliuiient 
O'li them <f coiusH foi tlirir gofd ' With 

this senoiiv binititn n the bm ' is one of 

our best on Lidn 
Tagore. Badimjban \th 

»11 pciNons who would Vnjw the rOnl Indn 
slould iltI Tignn 

tils puHlisliers are the AHcmillan Coinpnn) 
London and New York ''inco receivmg the 
Nobtl Prize for Literature in 1913 he has 
btcn 1 world chiracbr He n not only a 

j>oi.t, but also A I'ubbsher a norelist and m 
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educator, and has wnttcn estensirely in all 
these directions hi:» pablishtd works includm- 
eleven volumes, of Poetry, six volumes of Plays, 
Essays, and five of XoieL, 

ana bnoit Stones Eortauately his fame is 
•'O great tliat the more important of his works 
may be found id nearly all libraries and m 
many book store. ( Send to Ins publishers for 
t *.^1 “Several books have been written 
about Jum, among which may be mentioned 

*■ K Tagore a Biograplncal Study," 

7 Earae^t Rhys ( Macmillan ) “Santmiketan," * 

(tr ■’J' ^ 

t JiacmiUan ), .md Rabindranath Tacoro the • 
Man ,md His Poetry," by B E Roy ( yew 
York, Dodd and ^fead ) 

■WlITOCoHBi, V,' W 

"Opium c. nn lutcmnUoual Probhm, The 

Oeneia Conferences ’ 

Baltimore Johns Hopkin. Press 1125 
in this laige work, Professor Willoughby 

p es Us a careful suney of the opium situation 
m the world and a full account of the imporont 
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regard I ha\ e greatly admired hib courage, 
earnestness and smcenty m taking up m this 
book the cause of the Indian peopio, lyho are 
still in subjection under British Eule Such a 
knight-errant on behalf of tliosse who have been 
rendered defenceless makes the name of the 
"West still respected m India in spite of that 
domination from the West which has robbed her 
of freedom and left bebmj a ranklmg sense of 
injustice The facts which the Rev Dr Sanderhud 
has set down in his book, are impressive They 
corroborate the great saying of Abraham Lincoln, 
■which he quotes ou the title page —‘No mtion 
la good enough to rule another natron ” 
Let me express my giatitudo to the author for 
hi8 chivalry in devoting so many years of Ins 
life to the cause of Indian freedom His lo>o of 
humanity, which kno%vs no geographical boundanes 
or racial differences, should be a lesson to all of 
us who seek to sliare his ideals and carry on 
his work- 


M A- A^SAKt — 

Dr Sunderland’s book, besides containing a 
very unusual Tvealth of detaJs, possesses also a 
remarkably comprehensive and synthetic outlook, 
and thereforo should bo welcomed by ail who 
wish to understand tbo real nature of India’s 
difficulties and tho only remedy for her 
misfortunes. 



Dr Sunderland has been a fnend of India 
for many years, he has travelled extensively in 
the country, and lived and moved among most 
of the different peoples, that constitute the nation 
He has studied almost all the literature on his 
subject But what makcb his boob most valuable 

I believe, his remarkably clear perspective 
Dr Sunderlmid’s sympathy is for the nation as a 
whole, and with its problems as a whole Special 
or exclusive interest m any of its particular 
problems does not lead him to exaggerate itb 
significance The cry of the mtclhgentsia of 
India for free political growth and the silent 
straggle of the mas»e> against dnsL, opium and 
economic exploitation alike receive their true 
measures of consideration 

Apart frotu its merite as a work of tmo 
scholarehip and undeniably scientific value, what 
most endear Dr Sanderland’s volume to every 
ono of its readers in this country is the author’s 
deep affcchon for India and tlie Indian people, 
which i> evident in every page His affection, 
however, does not make him partial or unjust, 
nor has the ghastly tale of all the wrongs that 
man can indict on man shaken his faith m 
humanity Let hxs Indian readers, and all his 
readers, learn this lesson from him. 

Amcncon and Baropeim readers of this book 
sliould congratulate thcmselve> on having at last 
found a work to tell them all that they wish 



to leam about India. Tiio^ is bardly a fact or 
a generalization in the book >Tiucb is open to 
challenge No author could haTe studied his 
subject better, or written with greater authority 
than Dr Sunderland has done 



